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Why You Should 4 
Use Pears’ Soap— 


For Its Quality—Absolute Purity has 
been the fundamental principle in 
the making of Pears for one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years. It is 
the very best and purest soap that 
it is possible to produce. 


An Ideal Beauty Soap—Pears is thor- 
oughly cleansing, absolutely without 
harm, even under most sensitive 
conditions, yet it maintains always a 
normal, healthy condition and brings 
out the natural beauty of the skin. 


”» Economy is also an important point 
of superiority—Pears is all pure soap, 
lasts much longer than ordinary 
soap—is absolutely without waste. 
Pears is the finest complexion soap 
ever produced, yet is sold 
at a price so low as to 
be within the reach 
of everyone. The 
unscented may be 
had anywhere at not 
over 15 cents a cake. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high grade 
toilet soap in the world. 


The price of Pears’ Soaps to 
































dealers has not and will not be 
affected by the European War. 




















“ All rights secured” 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


EXECUTE SPECIAL WORK 

IN THEIR DESIGNING 

AND MANUFACTURING 
DEPARTMENTS 


RESET AND RECONSTRUCT 
JEWELRY IN MODERN STYLES 


THE MAIL ORDER DEPART 
MENT BRINGS THE ENTIRE 
STOCK WITHIN THE REACH 
OF EVERY CORRESPONDENT 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3" STREET 
New YORK 
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It will help you, too. 4 
UR thirty-six page, in- Ss, > 2 
dexed manual — “ THE = 
HAIR AnD SCALP—MOD- x oe its. 
ERN CARE ano TREAT- Ae. Se 
MEN T, revised edition - . : 3 i 
with charts, will be mailed free - 
on request. 
This manual was prepared to 














































answer the thousand and one 


welcome questions asked us in 








the past forty-two years by the 
users of Packer’s Tar Soap. It 
covers the subject thoroughly 


Packer's Tar Soap 


and authoritatively (Pure as the Pines) 


The Packer Manufacturing Co. 
New York 


Suite 87 H, 81 Fulton Street 





Safeguard your buying—mention McClure 
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A New Series of Short Stories by 
- 


GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 


The Man Who Wrote “ Home” 


LMM 
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BEGINS IN THIS ISSUE 


on 
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CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


The Sweated Drama Willa Sibert Cather 


It is not often that an article of this kind is written in A merica—an 
article so brilliant in critical analysis, so unconventional and provo- 
cative in point of view. The author discusses what sort of play suc- 
ceeds in New York —and why; what the plays are that are now going 
out across the country, after having passed a successful Broadway 
examination; and what the condiiions are that make them . . 17 


Patience and Shuffle the Cards Madge Jenison 
If you are interested in boys, you will want to read this story. It is 
a delightful and.amusing narrative of a real boy’s adventures . . 28 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE F. UNDE RWOOD 


O’Leary’s Dream of Empire... George Agnew Chamberlain 
A story that will take you to a country where adventure is in the air and 
in the blood and life is staged like a melodrama. It begins «a remark- 
able series by a new MCCLURE contributor —- the man whose anony- 
mous novel “ Home” was one of the literary sensations of the year . 37 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


Wind and Water Will Payne 
No one is ever disappointed in a Will Payne story; it promises life, 
character, drama—and invariably it fulfils their promise. Read 
this latest and best story of one of the most talked about magazine 
series of the year 
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ANU ONA VARANASI 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALONZO KIMBALL 
CONTINUED ON PAGE FIVE 
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JAMES, MARTHA. ARTHUR en@ RUTH SHERWOOD 8.7.5.4 yrs. old 


AMellins Food aml | 


Our records show many other cases where entire 
families have been raised on Mellin’s Food and 
milk. | 

Use the Mellin’s Food Method of Milk Modifica- is 


tion for your baby and insure him the health ‘ 
which is his birthright. el | 





























Our book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants,” sent free on request. 
MELLIN’S Foop ComPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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The Redeemer Henry Kitchell Webster 


A story of Christmas Eze . , = ..59 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERMAN PFEIFER 


~The Honey Bee ie staat Samuel Merwin 


A STORY OF A WOMAN IN REVOLT. A Stirring, wonderful 
story of the young woman in business and her relation to the 
problems of marriage, written with all the charm and insight of the 
author of * Anthony the Absolute”. . . 68 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. CROSBY 


Can We Foretell the Future? ......William Archer 
Another article dealing with remarkable instances B prevision — 
cases in which fragments of the future have apparently come within 
the range of human vision. Mr. Archer arrives at some remarkably 
interesting conclusions regarding these phenomena 79 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARNOLD GENTHE 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Her greatest serial— warmer, deeper, truer than anything Mary 

Roberts Rinehart has ever written, with a big mystery, a wonderful 

girl, and the finest of all her story-telling creations—-“ K.” 88 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES E. CHAMBERS 


The Poor Working-Girl Sophie Kerr Underwood 


There are several possible ways for a woman to behave when her 

husband tells her he is ruined. This story describes one way. 

It is a delightful successor to “ An Old-Fashioned Wife” 07 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY LUCIUS W. HITCHCOCK 
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His Horseshoe Frank Goewey Jones 


Few stories of business have met with such instant and widespread 
recognition as the series of Bigelow & Judkins stories by this new 
writer. Read “His Horseshoe’’—it tells, with humor and shrewd 
observation, another office drama .. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. C. YOHN 


A Ship in Distress Perceval Gibbon 
A story of life-and-death adventure at sea 112 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. T. DUNN 


Your Money and How to Make it Earn. . Albert W. Atwood 
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Books of the Day ............. .....Jeannette L. Gilder 


184 
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McClure’s January Bulletin 
Of Pure Foods and Toilet Preparations 


vestigated and approved by Professor Lewis B. Allyn, food editor of The 


sk following food products, beverages and toilet preparations have been in- 


McClure Publications. In recommending these goods to McClure readers 
through this Bulletin each month we believe that we can help you safeguard 


your buying: 

Baby Foods 
Eskay’s Food 
Mellin’s Food (Page 4) 


Baking Powders 
Royal Baking Powder 


Beverages 
Walter Baker Co. 
Blooker’s Cocoa 
Huyler’s Chocolate and Cocoa 
Postum 
Ridgway’s Teas 
Rose’s Lime Juice 
White House Coffee 


Candies and Confections 
Huyler’s Chocolate Candies 
Nylo Chocolates 
Ramer’s Chocolates 
Whitman’s Chocolates 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
Cereals 
Cream of Wheat (Page 104) 
Grape-Nuts (Page 127) 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
Post Toasties 
Shredded Wheat (ari cover) 
Crackers and Biscusts 
Loose-Wiles Sunshine Specialties 
National Biscuit Company (Page 133) 
Desserts 
Knox Gelatine 
Fish Products 
Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 
Fruits 
Atwood Grapefruit Company (Page 197) 








Miscellaneous Food Products 
Cresca Imported Delicacies 
Beech Nut Packing Company (Page 161) 


| Soups 
Campbell Varieties (Page 121) 
Sugar 
Crystal Domino Sugar (Page 185) 


Tonics 
Malt-Nutrine 
Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 
Vinol 
Sanatogen (Page 179) 
Toilet Preparations 


A. D. S. Peroxide Cream 
Colgate’s Products 

Cuticura Soap (Page 137 
Fairy Soap 

Ivory Soap (Page 16) 

F. F. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
Lablache Face Powder 

Listerine 

Mentholatum 

Mulhens & Kropff Products 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. 

Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water 
Newskin Company 

Nyal’s Face Cream Soap 
Packer’s Tar Soap (Page 2) 
Palmolive Products 

Pear’s Soap (2nd cover) 

Pebeco Tooth Paste (Page 136) 
Ed. Pinaud’s Eau De Quinine and Lilac Perfume 
Pompeian Massage Cream 
Resinol Soap 

Paul Rieger’s Perfumes 

J. B. Williams’ Products 


Miscellaneous 
Formamint 
Olive Oil Grape 


this issue, as indicated by the page numbers. All have been advertised in 


To names in heavy type are represented by announcements elsewhere in 


McClure’s Magazine within the past year. Others will be added to this list 
each month. Watch this list and use it as a buying guide. 











Shop through McClure’s for honest goods 
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Life-insurance reform—its friends (thes) 


T the time of the Hughes insurance investigation, a distinguished writer in the conservative 


Atlantic Monthly said: 


“The elimination of the agent is the great reform 


needed.’” That very year (1905) the Postal Life Insurance Company, following the lead of three 
well-known Britishcompanies, began todo business without agents and has so continued eversince. 
it is now a National institution under the jurisdiction of the Postal Authorities and District Courts of 
the United States everywhere and under the supervision of the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. The Postal Life has. indeed, accomplished a “ great reform” but there has been 


the 


Its Friends 


1 Thoughtful people in every 
State who are looking for sound 
insurance - protection at low net 
cost, turn to the Postal Life. 


2. Those who do not want to be 

thered, misled, persuaded, or 
driven by agents, but prefer to 
arrange their insurance direct, 
ly write to the Postal Life. 


I 


Leading magazines and news- 
papers throughout the country 
champion the Postal Life and the 

form it has worked out. 


{ Students of economics and 
iency experts approve of the 
stal Life because they see in its 
-agency method the way to save 
for the insuring public the more 
than $100,000,000 annually which 
other companies pay to agents as 
commissions and also the more than 
$12,000,000 exacted each year 
from policyholders of agency com- 
panies by the different States 
throughout the Union, 


Net Cost Low in the 


POSTAL LIFE 


because 

Ist. Commission Divi- 
dends corresponding to what 
other companies pay their 
agents, less a moderate adver- 
tising charge, go to policyhold- 
ers the first year. 

enewal - Commis- 
sion Dividends and Office- 
a Savings covered 


gaetensee “dl 2 /0 $. go to 
licyholders in subsequent 
ears. 

+ Beginning at the close of 
the second year, th 
pentipaent —- 

based on the ny’s earn- 
ings, still further reduce the cost 

each year after the first. 


usual opposition and by this time its friends (and others) are pretty clearly lined up as follows: 


The Others 


1. The 258 agency companies 
throughout the country did not 
believe at first in the idea of get- 
ting business without agents, and 
are, of course, surprised, and some 
of them not well pleased to see 
the Postal Life prove that it can be 
successfully done. 


2 The more than 20,000 life-in- 
surance agents bent on earning 
commissions, don’t like the Postal 
Life because they can’t meet its 
low cost and can’t match its other 
advantages and benefits made pos- 
sible through its non-agency saving. 


3. Certain easily-influenced life- 
insurance periodicals, printed to 
be sold to insurance agents, don’t 
like the Postal Life because their 
friends, the agents, don’t like it. 


4. Some State insurance super- 
intendents bent on fees and other 
revenues, are unfriendly to the 
Postal Life because it transacts 
business by mail (interstate) and 
therefore is not subject to the ex- 
actions of forty odd States. 


Be Your Own Agent and Save Money 


When arranging insurance, don’t bother with an agent, for his commission will come out of your 


pocket, and don’t 














POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 











No agent will be sent to visit you. 
commission goes to you because you deal direct. 


under whose strict supervision the Company does busi- |75):.." more than $45- 
ness. Just say: 


‘**Mail insurance particulars as per 
McCLURE’S for January”’ 


And to find out how much you save, be sure to give: 
1. Your full mame 2. Your occupation. 3. The exact date ot your birth A Operates ander 
strt “~~ ewlo 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
New York City 


The Postal Life Insurance Company | sii’? ys: | 


© @ 35 Nassau Street 


McClure Advertisers tell the truth 


The benefit of his quirements and subject to 


e misled or disturbed by what certain life-insurance periodicals print or by what the 

few unfriendly State insurance superintendents may say. ¢ . 
Simply write to the Postal Life and you will receive | srpong post 

AL POINTS 

ToS information based on reports regularly filed | First: svandard policy 

with the New York State Insurance Department | reserves, now more than 





$9,000,000, Jusnrance in 


000,000, 

Second: Old-line legal 
reserve ingurance—not 
fraternal or assessment. 
Third: Srandard policy 
provisions, approved by 
the New York State In- 
— — 


State re- 


the United States Postal 
Authoriues. 
Filth: High medical 


standards in the selec- 


Health Bureau provides 
one /rece medical examina- 
tion each year, if desir 
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Guide to the “Marketplace of the World 








Automobiles, Motor Boats and 


Accessories 
PAGE 
Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 180 
King Motor Car Co.. 52 


Pierce-Arrow Car 4th cover 


Banking and Financial 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Lander, E. J., & Co 

Pioneer Trust & Banking Co 
Sheldon, Morgan & Co. 


Straus, 8. W., & Co 


Building and Construction 
Barrett Mfg. Co 129 


Cameras and Optical Goods 


169 
191 


American Optical Co 


Eastman Kodak Co 
Cigars and Tobacco 


Lucky Strike 
Omar Cigarettes 
Piper Heidsieck 


Educational 


American School of Banking 
American School of Corres 
American Schools’ Ass'n 
Chautat.jua School of Nursing 
Cortina picademy of Languages 
Dept. of jignaling 
Dickson School of Memory 
Evans, W. L 


Home Corres 


School of Illus 
School 
Illinois College of Photo 

Int -rnational Corres. School 
Landon School of Illus 
Language-Phone Method 

La Salle Extension University 
National Press Ass'n 

School of Applied Art 


University of Chicago 


Residential Schools 


Schools for Boys 
*hools for Girls 


‘ecial Schools 


Food Products 


American Jersey Cattle Club 


American Sugar Refining Co 


| Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Food Products—Continued 

PAGE 
161 
161 
121 
164 
194 


127 


Atwood Grapefruit Co. 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. 
Campbell Soup Company 
Commonsense Gum Co. . 
Cream of Wheat Co. . 


Grape-nuts 


Mellin's Food Cea. oe 4. 


National Biscuit Co.—' Nabisco” 
Shredded Wheat Co. 


133 


For the Home 


125 
181 


Bon Ami Co. 

Burrowes, E. T., Co. 174 
Gunn Furniture Co. 185 
186 


181 


Hartshorn, Stewart 
Parkhurst's, J. F., & Son Co. 


Fountain Pens 
Conklin Pen Mfg. Co. 151 
Heating and Lighting Systems 
Nat'l Commercial Gas Ass'n 128 


Insurance 


Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. . 
Postal Life Insurance Co 
Jowelry and Silverware 
Tiffany & Company 


Miscellaneous 


Amer 
Barnes, W. F 


Telephone & Telegraph Co 
& John, Co 

Bauer Chemical Co. . 

Evans, Victor J 

King, Elizabeth 

Munn & Co 

Nat'l Salesmen Training Ass'n 
Novelty Cutlery Co 

Owen, Richard D. 

Press Co. 

Pyrene Mfg. Co. . 

Randolph & Co 

Siggers, E. G. 


Musical Instruments 


Conn, C. G 
Emerson Piano Co. 
122 


3d cover | 


Office Equipment 


American Writing Machine Co. 
Auto Adding Machine 
Esterbrook Per Co. . 

Globe- Wernicke Co. 


| Typewriter Emporium 


Publishers 


American Magazine . 
Atlas Publishing Co. 
Clarkson, David B. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
Judge 

Metropolitan Magazine 
Mt. Arlington St. Church 
Munsey'’s Magazine . 
Pelton Publishing Co. 
Puritan Publishing Co. 
Review of Reviews Co 
Scribner's, Charles, Sons 
Sunset Magazine 


Thompson Pub. Co 
Seeds, Poultry and Incubetors 


Burpee, W. Atlee, & Co. 


| Crescent Poultry Farm 


Dingee & Conar 1 
Foy, F. 
Johnson, M. M. 
Sporting Goods 
Colt Firearms Co 
Toilet Articles 


Ivory Scap 
Lehn & Fink 


Packer's Tar Soap — 2 


Pebeco"™ 136 


Pear's Soap 2d cover 


Potter Drug & Chemical Co. 


Travel 


Bahamas Government 
Pinehurst 
Union Pacific Ry. 


Where-to-Go Bureau 
Wearing Apparel 


Edgarton, C. A., Mfg. Co. 
Stein, A., & Co 
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Encucloparaia 


Second Edition 


of the 


Editors 
Second Edition 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 
TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D. 


Director, School of Journalism, Columbia University 


THIS CHRISTMAS 


THE GIFT OF GIFTS 


is the New International Encyclopedia, Second Edition. 


Revised, Re-written and Enlarged 


by three whole volumes, it is the most recent and comprehensive encyclopedia in existence. 
This great work has always been a favorite holiday gift to those one wishes to aid and honor most. 
This year, the unparalleled demand for latest authentic information makes it 


AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY 


More things are happening now in a week than used to occur in a decade. ’ 
Upon current momentous happenings, they are necessarily silent. 


already obsolete on important subjects. 


The New International Encyclopedia is being published NOW. 


The general reference works of yesterday are 


In it are articles on live subjects mentioned in news- 


paper dispatches, and on its maps may be located cities, rivers and places made prominent by the present war. Its informa- 


tion is strictly impartial. 


Where questions are in dispute, both sides are presented. 


Then the 


War-Created Opportunities and Responsibilities 


must be handled with energy and the judgment dependent on exact and latest knowledge. 
The New International Encyclopedia will supply you with the latest facts on every subject, new and old- 


Can you imagine a more splendid gift—for yourself or anyone else? And it may be paid for m ithly 


It will contain about $0,000 more articles than any other standard encyclopeedia. With each important article is print 


1 a list 


of the latest books on that subject, thus directing the reader to investigation of the subject beyond the encyclopedic province. 


A Special Low Price if You’re Quick 


It is solely for introductory purposes, and you must subscribe 
immediately to get it. The immense cost of production will 
necessitate an 

Early Increase in Price 


So Order Promptly if you wish to purchase the encyclo- 
peedia at the lowest price at which it will ever be offered, 
and if you wish to insure delivery in time for Christmas. 


24 Volumes 80,000 Articles ‘ 20,000 Pages 
New Maps New Illustrations New Type Throughout 


Additional Volumes Ready in December 


Printed on Thin Paper made especially for this edition— 
light, opaque, strong, It won't crumple. 

And a Special Library Edition on regular book paper, 
bound in library buckram, practically in accordance with 
the specifications of the Binding Committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 


The Most Liberal Terms of Payment 


can be arranged if you do not wish to pay cash 


Free Research Bureau 
Each subscriber to this Second Edition will become a mem- 
ber of our International Research Bureau and may, without 
expense, consult this bureau freely on any subject of interest 
found in reading or conversation. 


MAIL THE COUPON ot 
TODAY Ry 

for full information regarding ©.” 

this splendid offer, the very ” Dodd, Mead 

easy terms of payment, the ©“  & Company 

cash discount, the unique Publishers 

character and scope of 449 Fourth Ave. 


the great Second “- New York City 
Edition. ’ 


DODD, MEAD 
& CO. 


Mec, 
1214-15 


Send me full information 
regarding your cond 


9 

we Edition of the New Inter- 

national Encyclopedia, with 
details of special price, etc. 


Publishers 

449 Fourth Av. 
New York ° 
we Occupation 

$ Bus. Address 


Name 


Residence 


Town 
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Ignorance of the law excuses no man ner “7 Seve afaee = sin 
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wishto keep the books after T am satisfied with the books I rl 
seeing them, then you may @ will send you $1 as frst payment, + . 
send them back at our ex- oe and $1 a at ry gh the anc 
pense. That's fair. Isn't it? Special price o' 9 is paid. not by R E.E HALE, D.D d h Uni i li ’ 
wish to k he books, I will notif y ev. c. 5. , D.D., and other Unitarian literature sen! 
Mail Coupon Below = @ in seven days, and the books are then to FREE. Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass 
= an efits é oh your expense as offered ; hineteint the 
BE A BANKER big 
id opportunities. Pleasant work, short anc 
yy ee yearly vacation w ° 
| Learn at home. Diploma | in in ot months. Fahad : 
| AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ‘in, 1 106. tkiese Bu Cuilding, Columbes. Ohio act 
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You want to know the merits 
of The Great War, of course 


What you get in the newspaper is 
only the story of ome day, or of a few 
hours of one day, and imperfect at that. 

You cannot understand this great war 
by reading a newspaper any more than 
you can appreciate a symphony or an 
opera by seeing in print a bar or a 
phrase from It. 

To understand the present or to sant 
cast the future you have to get to know 
something about the past. 


learning something of the record of the 
man you're taking on. You judge how 
he'll work for you by how he has 
worked for others. 

So, to know something about the war 
now, you must learn what led up tv it; 
you must get some idea of the diplomatic 
and military history of Europe in the 
past two generations; you must know 
the political undercurrents and interna- 
tional cross-purposes and rivalries in 





which the war has found its mainsprings. 





You don’t hire office help without 


To give you this foundation to build on we will send you free upon request 


“The Britannica Book of the War” 


This is a 76-page book, with 20 portraits and sketches of prominent European figures in the 
present war and in the doings that this war grew out of—from Bismarck and von Moltke to 
Admiral von Tirpitz and Viscount Kitchener and Field Marshal French and General Joffre. 








It tells you also about strategy and tactics; about submarines and heavy mortars; about the 


different rifles used by the various armies, their equipment and organization. In a few words it 
gives you an interesting, connected narrative of the military, racial and commercial rivalries in 
recent European history, and it describes the diplomats, the armies and navies that are the tools 
for making war. 


This book of the war quotes from and sums up a small part of the material in that great work, 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Edition) 


This BOOK of the WAR contains some 150,000 words. In the BRITANNICA itself 
you will find the equivalent of five good-sized volumes of matter dealing with the nations that are 
at war, their leaders in war and peace, their armies and navies, their internal politics and their 
external policies. “The book we send you for the asking gives you merely a glimpse of what 
there is in the Britannica on the war. 

If you will test the Britannica itself or ask any of the 70,000 individuals who bought it and 
have tried it, you'll find that this great Encyclopaedia is an interesting and valuable means of 
being sure on every other subject you may want to know about, whether it is something that 
occurs to you now, or something that you are as uninterested Cut out the Coupon and mail it today 
In now as you were a few months ago in the balance of 
power or the neutrality of Belgium or modern siege artillery. 

Every ome of these subjects is treated in the new 
Britannica by a writer who knows the subject thoroughly 
and conveys his information simply, clearly and attractively. 

You will enjoy reading articles in the Britannica in | Name 
the same way you enjoy the conversation of the few 
big, successful, broad men and women of your acquaint- 
ance who are never tiresome but always instructive, easy 
to understand, stimulating—gocd to meet. That's ex- 
actly the kind of* people who wrote the new Britannica. 





Encyclopaedia Britannica ™°°—* 


120 West 32d St., New York 
Please send me, free of cost, ** The 
Britannica Book of the War.”’ 


Street 
+ 


a 
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back again' 


And he hasn’t changed a 
bit. Same old Penrod, 


only more so. 


The first of a new series 
of Penrod stories by 


Booth Tarkington 


appears in January Cosmopolitan. 
Penrod and his chum, Sam, get 
hold of an old “revolaver™ that 

. belongs to Sam's father and— 
“Bing!"’ That's the name of the 
story. Of course the illustrations 
are by the inimitable 


Worth Brehm 


Here is irresistible joy for you. 
Tom Sawyer and “Huck” Finn 
rolled into one irrepressible 
bunch of mischief. 






Read “Bing!” in January Cosmo- 


‘ politan and get your order in now 
of for the Penrod stories that will follow. 
mn We'll make it easy for you to read them. 
A , } Just send the little coupon below with a 
ON > ; quarter, and we will enter your name to 
l BRS CCosmopolivan receive Cosmopolitan for three months. This will 
Aw “a Sms give you the big, bulging leader of magazines at a saving of 44%. 
ENN 

? * . SAAN <P Here's the little coupon. 

% . 





osmopolitan 


‘119 West” 40th St., New York City 





America’s Greatest Magazine 
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10 Volume Set of De Maupassant 
GIVEN AWAY ggg 


To McClure’s Magazine readers who fill 
out and return coupon below at once, 
we will give free, this splendid 10 Volume 
Set of Guy De Maupassant with each 
order for the 18 Volume “‘Library Edi- 
tion’? of Balzac’s Complete Works. 





UY De Maupassant is King of all Short-Story Writers 
His stories, never dull, deal with Human Passion in both 
its comic and tragic aspects. Stories of Passions, Stories of Youth and Folly, Stories of Happiness and Good Cheer, 
Tales of Adventure, Tales of Strange Medical Experiences, Tales of Parisian High Life and of that Mystic “Other 
Side” of the Seine —the “‘ Latin Quarter "';—all this marvelous array from his magic pen is to be found in this splendid 
Set which is yours a “Premium” with your order for the hagdsome 18 Volume “Library Edition” of 


free, as 

TRANSLATED FROM THE 
B A L ZL, A ORIGINAL FRENCH—UNABRIDGED 
OWHERE in the literature of any country on the face of the globe are there any books like Balzac’s. 
N The most brilliant name of his day in the literature of France, Balzac reached the very pinnacle 
among the world’s greatest writers. His marvelous imagination, coupled with his intimate knowl- 
edge of life, enabled him to scale every 
height and sound every depth of human 
passion. Of himself, he said (and said 
significantly): ‘‘J am the Secretary 

of Society.”” 

F you would read the great 
book of life, with its count- 
less thousands of lights and 
shadows,portrayed by the hand 

of a master, then you must 

read Balzac. But if you 

would read only that which 

is superficial, then do 

not read Balzac, for 

he deals with things not 

as they should be, but with things as they are and his university is the Great University of Human 
Experience. Balzac’s stories literally burn themselves into your brain and memory; they read as 
though they were his own actual personal experiences, and such is their master-grip and hold upon you that 
to read them is to live them for yourself. Volumes measure 814 by 514 by 15¢ inches and are bound in deep 
blue genuine Imported “Library Cloth.” Here is your chance to get these wonderful books—at a bargain. 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE ¢™ pape 
Balzac and De Maupassant | 5 >/ 


. 1197-29 Pine St., 
Both for the Price of One "[O introduce this handsome “Library @ St. Louls, Me. 


Edition” of Balzac’s Complete _ Send me for examina- 
WE were fortunate in being able to procure J Works we will accept orders for our / Pomme Ry og 
a limited number of Sets of the ro Volume jy pre wt 3 > oe lumes Library Edition. 
Edition of Guy De Maupassant at a very rea- not ask you for any deposit or =. rt ry Sy be 
sonable figure. The régular price of this Set is es at aioe 7 — + é first payment, and $50 month 
$9.00, but we do not want to sell these books. ship you the complete Set of 18 a “ina 5 id, ido 
Our plan is to give them away as “Premiums” J \olumes for 7 days’ exami- a not wish to keep the books I will 
to those ordering our handsome 18 Volume |} amine each Volume care- teuke toe than 6s tr eas 
Library Edition of Balzac, as an inducement fully, and if the books are / 

to prompt action. When the small number to keep them, then send ae to Ge ten oe @ 


of Sets of De Maupassant on hand is exhausted, Sea ped. 2 Premium,” the 10-Volume 
this offer will be withdrawn, but if you fill out entil the apecial peice Yn of De Maupassant as 
and mail coupon at the right promptly, we of $29.50 is paid. f i. micttuse’s =Magasine 
will see to it that you get one of the free Sets ph Ry Fy 
of De Maupassant along with your Set of | five, ",* [Premt t 

Balzac. But remember, that in order to get | ame Edition of NAME 
the De Maupassant free, you must fill out |? “7ccs"* 

and mail coupon at the right at once. Se wal Sot @ ADDRESS.. 
@iately. 





are then to be returned at 
your expense. In consideration 


satisfactory and yo st 
——— a of my prompt reply, I am 
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MS CLURES 


GOL. DEPARTMENT 


. > 
> 


will be glad to answer -any questions or give 


Address School Service Dept., McClure’s 


7 
The McClure’s School Service Department |} om > 
= 


you specific information regarding any school. | 


Magazine, McClure Bldg., New York 








SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 





RR RN sea 
National Park 


» 


Washington, D.¢€. (Suburbs). A 
junior college with preparatory 
department and two years of 
collegiate work. All the attrac- 
tive features of the large and the 
small sch res girls for 
the real duties of life. Spe- 
cialists In Music, Art, Elocution. 
Domestic Science, Arts and 
Cra’ Secretarial ches, 
Library methods, Business Law. 
Modern gympasium—indoor and 
open-air . Bowling, 3wim- 
ming, Riding. Democracy of life 
and consideration for the indi- 
vidual. Descriptive Mlustrated 
volume mailed to parents in- 
terested. Address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
National Park Seminary, Box 152 
Forest Glen, Maryland . 
4a ae 


New Jersey, Orange 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York City. College prepara- 
tory and special courses Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science 
Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field Illustrated 
catalogue on request Address Miss Lucie C. Bearp 


“The 
Castle’’ 


Miss Mason’s 
School 


In the Suburbs of 
New York City 








> 


A Happy Community of Healthy Girls 
The enjoyment and benefit which these girls re- 
ceive from study and play in the open air is but a 
part of our plan to fit them for an ideal life—a life 
of efficiency, independence and social charm. 

For circulars, address 
MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M., Box 708, Tarrytowa-on-Hadsoa, N. Y. 

















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Box 100 


Linden Hall Seminary #2)" shoo! with an gabe 
healthful location. Substantial buildings, modern equipm« 
Primary, Academic and College Preparatory Courses Musi 
Domestic Science, Business. Gymnasium. Basket Ball I 
$400. and Semester begins February. Rev. E. S. HAGEN, Pri 


A girls’ school with an unbrok 





Norra Caroiima, Charlotte. 

; and Conservatory of Music 
Elizabeth College Women $300,000 college p! 
I7 expemenced teachers from the best universities and cons 
tories. Healthful suburban location in Piedmont district 
partments—Literary, Music, Art, Expression, etc Catalog 
on request. Cuas. B. Kine, President 





Souta Carona, Charleston. 


Ashley Hall A school for girls, offering a broad variety 


courses, including college preparation with 
tificate privileges to best women’s colleges. Beautifui old estat: 
acres, with modern equipment. Northern advantages in souther: 
climate. Catalogue on request. 

Mary Varpaine McBee, M.A., Principal 


ARD-BeLMONT 


Uniting and Continuing on Beautiful Belmont Hill, BEL- 
MONT COLLEGE for Young Women (25th Year) and 
WARD SEMINARY for Young Ladies (50th Year). 


Nashville, Tennessee 
TRA LANDRITH, President J. D. BLANTON, Vice-President 


School occupies its completed half-million-dollar 
plant. New buildings, modern school hall, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, etc. Twelve schools— 
including Academic, College Preparatory, Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, Expression and Physical 
Education. Students from over 30 states. Separ- 
ate hall for’girls under 14. Certificate privil ‘ 
Attendance limited. Send for catalogue. Iso 
View k. 

MISS JENNIE M. MASON, Registrar 











Virco, Hollins, Box 326 a - a ie 
H For Young Women. ounded 1842 ° 
Hollins College lege Course (four years); College Prepar 
atory (two years); Music, Art, etc. On an estate of 700 acres in 
Valley of Virginia, 7 miles north of Roanoke. Brick buildings 
equipped for 35 officers and teachers and 250 students. For cata 
logue address. Miss Marty L. Cocks, President. 











Lincoln School 


New fireproof building. 
tory and Elective courses. 
4% acres devoted to outdoor sports. 
tennis, safe coasting and skating. 
Domestic Science De 

rangements for younger girls. 


Miss Frances Lucas, Principal, Providence, R. L 


. 
For Girls 
Established 1888 
City advantages. College Prepara- 
Thorough standards of work. 
Basketball, hockey, 
Well equipped Art and 
partments. ymnasium. Special ar- 
For circular and views, address 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
The right school will increase your boy's efficiency 


SUEDE THA HEONE NEENAH LAT 
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Connecticut, Cornwall, Box M. 


Rumsey Hall 


In the Litchfield Hills. Young boys prepared for secondary 
schools. Athletics under supervision. Address 


Louts H. Scuuttse, M.A., Headmaster. 





New York, Manlius, Box H. - a , 
:. eautiful country location. St 
The Manlius Schools ji e"ScnceiCotlese and Busi. 
ness Preparatory Beneficial Military Training. For ten years 
ranked by U. S. Gov't as “Distinguished Institution,” the supreme 
honor granted. Verbeck Hali—-Separate school for boys from 8 to 14. 
Summer Session. Catalogues. Address Ws. Vereeck, Pres. 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, Box 507 ; 

100 years old June *re 

Mt. Pleasant Academy pares for p F. scientific 

school or business. Rationalized military system. Manual training 

Mount Pleasant Hall is for boys under 13. Summer Camp in the 

Berkshires, under Mr. Brusie’s personal charge, for young boys under 
1s. Send for catalogue CHARLES Freperick Brusie 





Norta Caroumwa, Asheville, Box D . : 
¢ Established 1793 
The Bingham School for Boys &:\avlshed r703 
werent in one family for 120 years Prepares for college and 
Christian citizenship. Patrons from the U. S. Army, 39 States, 17 
intries outside of the U. S., in North and South America, Europe 
and Asia. Address Co. BINGHAM 





— 


"Porter Military Academy 


Established 1867. A national school. 240 boys pon’ A 
from 24 states and 4 foreign countries this year An un- 
usual junction of highest scholastic preparation with 
strongest incentives to Christian manhood. College or 
business-training—Languages, Science, Mathematics, 
History, Music, Mechanical Draw ing, C ommercial Courses. 
Swimming pool, athletic field Board, tuition, $300. Two 
from one family, $540 Catalog 
REV. WALTER MITCHELL, B. D., Rector 

Box C Charleston, S. C. 








Tennessee, Sewanee, Box ror. 
a3 g6th vear Class “A.” 
Sewanee Military Academy War Dept. Rating, ro13 
Connected with University of the South. 10,000 acres in Cumberland 
mountains, almost 2000 feet high. Remarkable scenery and climate 
Thorough preparation for college or business away from city influen 
s. For catalog address Colonel Du Vat G. Cravens, Headmaster 





TENNESSEE, Sweetwater 
sii . One of the country's 
Tennessee Military Institute [205,08 s syynty: 
Mountain location, elegant 
Prepares for 
$350 For 
President 


Students from 40 states 
buildings and equipment Individual instruction 

oliege, Government Academies, Business Terms 
atalogue address Cou. O. C. Hutvey, 





# The University of Chicage 


HOME, wert cteresioointroc 
STUDY 


tion by cor 
28rdé Year 








For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div, B)Chicags, Mil. 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





New Yorx, Carnegie Hall, Room 146 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman's Em- 
pire Theatre and Companies FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
For Catalogue und Information, apply to 

THe SECRETARY 


Learn a | Paying Profession 
that assures you a good income and = for life. 
For twenty yeais we have successfully taugh 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


bote Engraving a and Thee -Color Work 
Our graduates earn a week. We assist 
them to secure these aX. . Learn how you can 
become successful. Terms easy iving inexpensive. Write 
for catalogue—NOW! 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Wabash Avenue. Effingham. Llinois. 





COPY THIS SKETCH 


and | t me see what you can lo w ou can 
earn $2 0 $125.00 or more per week, as il!ustra- 
tor artoonist. My practical system of personal 
1a! lessons by mail will develop your talent 
Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. Sen me 
your sketch of President Wilson with 6c in stamps 
and J will send you a test lesson plate, also colle 
tion of drawings showing possibilities for YOU 


The Landon School gf ussicstins 


1442 Schofield Building, Cleveland, O. 





Sirpy drawing at home under Expert Faculty, 

We have successful students in every pare of 
the world. Turn your Talent inte Our 
Students are filling high salaried positions. { years 

successful teaching. Endorsed by high authorities, 
8 Courses in Commercial and Illustrative Drawing, 
‘eachers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Oulture. 

& School 


. A Reaid. 





Artist's Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 








Increase Your Efficiency 


The secret of business and 5 ] success 
lity to remember 
ni sified 


instantly sel 


consentrate, develop self- control, 
overcome bashfuliness, address an 
audience. Simple The result 

¢ in developing mem 
ories of 1 ‘ Write today for copy 
of my book ** Hs to Remember’’ anc 
Copyrighted Momery Test free, 
also how obtain FE FE copy of my 
book ‘"H to Speak in Public.’ 








Principal 


Dickson School of Memory, 753 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
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VORY SOAP knows no season. It is used winter, summer, 
spring and fall with equal satisfaction. Whether the skin is 
cold and chapped or hot and tanned, Ivory feels mild and 
soothing. It contains nothing that can irritate at any time. It 
is made of the highest grade materials. It is so perfectly made 
that it has no “free” alkali or unsaponified oil. It is mild, pure 
soap—nothing else. 


{Tt FLOATs 


IVORY SOAP... fiji) .. .99%% PURE 
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From *“ Twin BEDS” 


THE SWEATED DRAMA 


By 
WILLA SIBERT CATHER 


AUTHOR OF “O PIONEERS!” “THE BOHEMIAN GIRL,” ‘* THREE AMERICAN SINGERS,” ETC. 





ig is not often that one reads a piece of criticism with as keen 
an edge as this, with so direct and fearless and unconventional 
a point of view. In discussing what makes a play succeed in 
New York — what qualities it must have to satisfy the alert 
mercurial intelligence of a Broadway crowd — the writer anticipates 
some of the questions that will arise when the successful new 
plays of this season go out to meet the verdict of the country 





succeeds because it is alive, and a _ of our older theater-goers there is even a 
play that “goes” because it has _ preference for the safe machine-made play, 
been galvanized into a jerky activity by which can always be counted upon to work 
the producer and stage-manager, is readily out certain dramatic situations according 


Ts difference between a play that felt, but difficult to define. Among many 
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to rule, like the adaptations of French plays 
that were annually offered to the public 
by New York managers thirty years ago. 
From the younger public, however, there 
is a swelling demand for plays with a strong 
element of contemporaneousness. Any one 
who watches New York audiences closely 
will see that people like plays-not only 
about their own time, but plays that deal 
with their own social environment, written 
in the speech and idiom of their own class. 
‘A Pair of Silk Stockings,” the well dressed, 
urbane, and charmingly enacted comedy 
with which Mr, Winthrop Ames opened the 
Little Theater this season, was so much in 
the tone of the audience it pleased that one 
could scarcely tell on which side of the foot- 
lights one happened to be sitting. During 
the long run of “Potash and Perlmutter”’ 
here, we learned as much about the garment 
trade in New York from the very charac- 
teristic audiences as from the play. Far 
from dissenting or disapproving, the great 
Jewish population of the city packed 
Cohan’s Theater night after night, roared 
at and applauded the play, greedily appro- 
priated it, fairly ate it up. “Within the 
Law,” during its two years’ run, drew its 
audiences from every class and condition; 
but the prevailing complexion of the house 
was always the same‘— so much so that it 
seemed as if all the working-girls in New 
York were to be found in the Eltinge Thea- 
ter every night. They were a feature of 
each performance, commented with author- 
ity, and their applause was personal. The 
supposition that what a shop-girl likes is a 
play about a duchess may be true in sleepier 
countries; but in New York she likes a play 
about a shop-girl who “gets hers back.” 

Each season brings its crop of machine- 
made plays, patched together to meet the 
requirements of a certain manager er actor 
or theater. They are usually echoes of last 
season’s successes, made with the producer 
standing at the playwright’s elbow, point- 
ing out to him the sure thing. These plays 
run for a while-on the interest created by 
the play they echo, and because they have 
been galvanized by an effective stage man- 
agement, just as the street toy-seller’s tin 
mice and spiders run for a while about the 
sidewalk. But this perfunctory continu- 
ance has little in common with the career 
of a play that, from the first night, walks 
off on its own feet. 

The dramatist is a much more important 
factor in our theater than he was fifteen 


years ago, and he must be a much abler and 
more inventive man. People will still go 
to see a well beloved actor in an indifferent 
play; but the interest in good plays is 
much livelier in New York to-day than the 
interest in good actors. No actor, to-day, 
could repeat Richard Mansfield’s successes 
with plays adapted and translated from 
hither-and-yon. In New York, at least, 
there is now such a thing as a play sense, 
and the plays make the actors. The live 
new play, indeed, can not be so very poorly 
acted. The actor is pitted against a wide- 
awake, biting sort of criticism from the peo- 
ple who are in front of him. To get such 
a vehement response as the two principal 
actors got every night in “Potash and Perl- 
mutter,”’ they had to play the Jewish part- 
ners well, and superilatively well. They 
might have fooled people about a French 
count or a German baron, but they could not 
fool that audience about Abe and Mawruss. 

That cordial and yet critical relation 
between the actor and the audience, that 
enthusiasm for a correct shade or intona- 
tion, makes a play as real as a ball game or 
a tenen-"nt fire. Such a vital interest has 
little in common with the mild consent with 
which people sit by and watch Cyril Maude’s 
pleasant impersonation of “Grumpy” or 
Mr. Faversham’s energetic acting in his 
new French play, “The Hawk.” In the 
one -instance, the audience is being enter- 
tained. In the other, the audience is work- 
ing with the actors and the playwright 
toward the making of American plays, as 
it works with the league and makes a na- 
tional game. The new play that has any- 
thing interesting to say about New York 
life is met with a roar, and continued amid 
a struggle for seats. The public makes no 
demand; the good play makes the demand. 

“Potash and Perlmutter,” the play ver- 
sion, was put together carelessly enough 
—- very rough sort of carpentry. The plot 
did not matter, and nobody considered it. 
Mr. Montague Glass’s characters were not 
counterfeits. In the beginning he had con- 
tributed a vital idea. This play and many 
of the plays produced at Cohan’s Theater 
were built upon the theory that people are 
more interested in character types and in 
live lines than in situations. 


A New Cut in “‘Crook’’ Plays 


Ever since the long run of “Within the 
Law,” we have been surfeited with “crook” 
































PYGMALION 


the second act Eliza (Mrs. Campbell), midu 


girl to a duchess, walks on, beautifully dressed, and with an irreproachable accent ri 
ber family history that electrify ber bearers 


ay t ber transformation fro a 


owrT- 
lates anecdotes from 
a gathering of fashionable London society. So trresistible 
the beauty and distinction of ber appearance 


“on the burst”’ and ‘ 


so exquisite ber intonation, that such expre 


they done ber tn” are accepted by ber astonished companions as the newe 


sstons as 


small tair 
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Not even Mr. Faversham’s forceful and unaffected acting can make the sentiment 


of this scene, where the busband leaves bis wife to ber lover and ber fate, seem other 
than old-fashioned. His parting speech, with its eloquent denunciation and sonorous 
periods, has the unalterable cut of other times and other manners in play-making 


play; and even before there was no dearth 
of this kind of melodrama. Machine- 
made and perfunctory plays about crime 
will always meet with success, but man- 
made plays will always meet with greater 
success. Mr. Reizenstein’s play, “On 
[rial,”’ is a purely conventional crook play 
which interests its audience by a novel turn 
in its presentation. The story is told back- 
wards. The play opens in a court-room, 
just as the jury is being sworn in. The audi- 
ence is made acquainted with the outline 
of the plot in the statement of the prose- 
cuting attorney. The wife of the murdered 
capitalist takes the stand, and is asked to 
relate the circumstances that preceded the 
murder. The stage then goes dark for a 
few seconds, and the matter of her testi- 
mony is given in dramatic form — the 
scene of the murder and the marital quarrel 
that preceded it being played out in full. 
[he second act also opens in the court- 
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room. The child of the man accused of the 
murder is put on the stand, and is asked to 
give an account of what happened in the 
home of the accused on the night of the 
murder. Again the stage flashes dark, and 
the evidence is played out before the audi- 
ence. The third act deals in a similar way 
with the wife of the accused and her testi- 
mony. The story is so bald and time-worn 
that it might be used in vaudeville as a 
parody upon a too familiar type of melo- 
drama. But the device of the continuous 
court-room operations, done with a good 
deal of verisimilitude, is novel, and carries 
the cheap story across. The audience goes 
to hear the mock murder trial, not the con- 
ventional story revealed by it. 

The play is the work of a very young 
man who has studied for the bar, and he 
has turned his legal terminology and his 
sense of the dramatic interest inherent in 
all such trials to such good account that he 
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The dénouement, where the Italian tenor, after being relentlessly hunted through two acts 


q 


by the unfortunate consequences of having, while tipsy, got into the wrong apartment and the 


wrong twin bed, is discovered shivering in the 


bath-ri be 


must certainly have some facility in the- 
atrical manipulation. His characters, how- 
ever, are as bromidic and uninteresting as 
are their lines, and he seems a good deal 
indebted to the methods used in moving- 
picture shows for his back-and-forth presen- 
tation. 


A ‘*Crook’’ Play that is a Live Wire 


On the other hand, Mr. Willard Mack, 
the actor, came to the writing of his play, 
“Kick In,” with a fresh interest and a keen 
personal sympathy, For the very reason 
that the crook play is a theatrical staple, 

the demand for it is as steady the 
demand for soap or butter,—the slightest 
freshness of attack, the least liveliness of in- 
vention in such a play, is always gener- 
ously rewarded. The appeal of Mr. Bayard 
Veiller’s first act and his sympathetic 
presentation of his little shop-girl, in his 


as 


His spirit is so broken as to disarm every one except bis Amazonian Brooklyn wife 


clothes-basket, clad in the rightful husband's 


/ 


play “Within the Law,” made a cordial 
public overlook some of the flimsy con- 
struction in the latter part, where his own 
certainly flagged. Except for a 
disreputably poor last act, “Kick In” is 
a better play than “Within the Law.” 
The author’s spurt lasted longer; the play 
is closer knit, more consequential and prob- 
able. Here we have, not one girl, but a 
whole group of characters who are strongly 
individualized and who have a direct hu- 
man appeal. The strongest interest of the 
play lies, not in the police machinery, but 
in these very real and human people whose 
fortunes are taken up at a critical moment. 

Chick Hewes, the hero of the play, is, in 
the language of the police department, a 
“‘high-brow crook”’— an attractive young 
fellow who wanted more of the good things 
offered for sale in a big city than his earn- 
ing power could command. He forged, 
served his sentence in prison, came out of 
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Sing Sing, got a job, married a girl who is 
honest, intelligent, and interesting, and is 
living straight. The only thing the police 
have against him is that he will not turn 
a cold shoulder on several suspicious 
characters who befriended him. when he 
first came out of prison. 

When the play opens, an Italian boy, 
Bennie, who was Chick’s cell-mate in Sing 
Sing, has blown a safe in Harlem and stolen 
a diamond necklace. Bennie was shot while 
getting away, and sought refuge with his 
sweetheart, who brings him, mortally 
wounded, in a taxi-cab to Chick and Molly 
Hewes. They take him in and hide him in 
the garret of the boarding-house in which 
they live. The Italian dies there, and the 
necessity of disposing of his body brings 
Chick and Molly, their Irish landlady, 
and Molly’s dope-eating brother under the 
suspicion of the police. The fortunes of 
this group of people are followed so sym- 
pathetically and intelligently that the piece 
has a fresh, human quality rare in plays of 
this order. 


John Barrymore as the **High-brow 
Crook’’ 


The figure of Chick Hewes is interesting 
per se — would be interesting in any play, 
quite aside from handcuffs and revolvers 
and safe-crackers’ slang. He could walk 
into a delicately shaded water-color piece 
like “A Pair of Silk Stockings,” and be 
quite as real a person as he is in the melo- 
drama. The character is cleanly and firmly 
drawn. The author and Mr. John Barry- 
more, who plays the part, have so happily 
combined to make this character what it is, 
that it is hard to say how much of the result 
is due to either. But the result is absolutely 
convincing — a first-hand, sincere piece of 
character work. It is like a vigorous, sug- 
gestive drawing of a human face, while the 
men in “On Trial” are like worn-out 
newspaper cuts, only human in. that they 
follow general anatomical and emotional 
outlines. 

The play runs along rapidly, the four 
acts falling within forty-eight hours, and 
having to do with nothing but the dis- 
posal of Bennie’s body and of the diamond 
necklace he stole. Under such circum- 
stances one becomes pretty ‘vell acquainted 
with all the characters concerned, a group 
of people lifted out of the many little and 
big worlds which New York holds. The 


author breaks through a wall and lets his 
audience look in on a particular kind of 
life: on the rooms that are kept up and 
the clothes that are paid for on a salary of 
twenty-five dollars a week; on two young 
people, still in love with each other, who 
have been ‘made to think and feel by the 
many-shaded life of a great city made up 
of so many races and passions. 


Familiar New York Types Made to Teil 
on the Stage 


The woman is the more intelligent of 
the two. She has learned a great deal 
along the hard roads.of New York, under 
the shadow of police suspicion, with a 
hot-headed husband and a drug-debauched 
brother to look out for. Moreover, all the 
Hewes’ friends are interesting. There is a 
retired shop-lifter with a luxurious South- 
ern accent, who brightens the scene by her 
costumes and vocabulary. The Irish land- 
lady (whose house and reputation are so 
imperiled by Chick’s rashness and by Ben- 
nie’s “‘croaking”’ in her garret) is of a fine, 
vigorous type gratefully remembered - by 
many a young man who has known hard 
times in New York; while her perfectly 
worthless daughter, Daisy, who retired 
from the duties of a cash-girl and wants 
to be a cabaret singer, is absolutely 
representative. Is there, from Washing- 
ton Square to Harlem, an industrious, 
self-respecting landlady or janitress who 
is not cursed with just such a lazy, 
dawdling, evening-paper graduate for a 
daughter? 

When an author has brought a group of 
characters up to the temperature of the 
human ‘body, presenting them fairly as 
wanting the agreeable things of life that we 
all want, and trying to keep out from under 
poverty and police stupidity and auto- 
trucks and all the insensate machinery of a 
great metropolis, he has no need of argu- 
ment or big speeches. The situation is in 
itself compelling, and human beings take 
the part of human beings. Even the tough 
little pavement girl, Bennie’s sweetheart, 
who follows the lure of Italy into the North 
River and drowns herself in the water 
where her dago’s trouble-making body has 
been dumped out of a barrel a few hours 
before, has the whole sympathy of the audi- 
ence. Her stony stare at the ceiling, after 
Chick has carried Bennie’s corpse down 
from the floor above, brings the scene in 
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THE PHANTOM RIVAL 
The brief scene between the vagabond and the woman be once loved is the one 


really poignant and moving passage in what is, on the whole, a_ singularly 


uninspired production. Into bis impersonation of the one-armed tramp — a 


wonderfully effective piece of make-up — Leo Ditrichstein puts some of bis finest acting 
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the attic uncomfortably near; and Chick’s 
appearance when he comes back from this 
grisly job is a credit to Mr. Barrymore's 
intelligence and talent. 

The last act is such a disappointment 
that it is better to remember the play as 
concluding in the Hewes’ rooms, with the 
really thrilling struggle between Chick and 
the thug from the police office —the best 
stage fight put on here in years. No low 
lights and shuffling about it. The curtain 
creates an electric storm in the audience. 
The suspense must last for ten or twelve 
minutes, and the actors are driven at light- 
ning speed as new ideas and complications 
and novel weapons flash into the action. 
In all this excitement, neither Miss Grey 
nor Mr. Barrymore lose their heads or 
their taste for a second — not a tone too 
high, not a word too much. In the hands 
of a pair of bunglers the scene would be 
ridiculous. 


The Comedy of the Human Hive 


Another New York play with plenty of 
movement is “Twin Beds,” by Salisbury 
Field and Margaret Mayo— made up of 
popular types and manners, popular diver- 
sions, and popular furniture. This farce 
has the unusual merit of a last act with 
something to say, says it vociferously, and, 
when it is out of breath, stops. The compli- 
cations arise from the similarity of the suites 
in New York apartment-houses, and the 
dissimilarity of the people who are packed 
into these human hives and made neigh- 
bors by a bond no more personal than a 
lease. Though unpretentious, it has a great 
deal more substance and spirit than many 
so-called serious plays that have been writ- 
ten about New York life—than “Fine 
Feathers,” for instance. The humor does 
not entirely depend upon mistakes and mis- 
understandings; and the first act, in which 
there are no “beds’’ at all, is quite as in- 
teresting as the second and third. The 
lines are spontaneous and amusing, and the 
seven characters are most engaging people, 
and are sketched in with a spirited hand. 
The Italian tenor,— who comes tipsy into 
the wrong apartment, and, reassured by 
the familiar wall-paper and _ furniture, 
gets into quite the wrong twin bed,— his 
Amazonian Brooklyn wife, the irascible 
Harry Hawkins and his Blanche, are all 
people sufficiently interesting in them- 
selves aside from the elements of farce. 


The Tenor in the Clothes-Basket 


In the third act all the old devices of 
farce — old as “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor”— are used with perfectly plausible 
appropriateness. The tenor sleeps peace- 
fully all night in the wrong bed, and peeps 
innocently out over the coverlid at the 
wrong wife in the morning. Before he woke, 
the new maid carried off his clothes to be 
pressed. The rightful husband of the apart- 
ment returns, and then the game begins — 
the tenor jumping into the clothes-basket, 
hiding in the closet and under the bed, as 
the unconscious husband comes and goes. 
The tenor is, of course, terribly afraid of 
taking cold, and every time that he emerges 
shivering from one of his hiding-places he 
gives a pathetic little bleat and tries his 
voice to see whether it is still with him. 
His innocent efforts to get some clothes on 
and go home are continually frustrated 
until his storming wife, the heavy-weight 
Signora, bursts into the apartment and finds 
her “Bluebird” in the clothes-basket, still 
unclad and still trying to do the best he can 
under the circumstances. The Signora is 
permitted pointed remarks at times, but 
the tenor himself is as modest as a flower 
and behaves rather like a discreet fat rab- 
bit. Besides its neat application of the old 
laugh-provoking methods of farce, “Twin 
Beds” has a zest of its own. An ounce of 
spirit in the playwright is worth pounds 
of wisdom and sagacity in the producer. 


Ditrichstein a “‘“Phantom Rival’’ to 
Himself 


These States are so many and so big that 
we have as many grades of audience as 
there are kinds of plays. Mr. Leo Ditrich- 
stein, known everywhere for his unique suc- 
cess in “The Concert,” this year appears 
in his own version of a play by Ferenc Mol- 
nar which he calls “The Phantom Rival.” 
Despite the opening scene in the restaurant 
of an uptown hotel and the appeal of food 
well served upon the stage,— Mr. Ditrich- 
stein never fails to tempt his audience by 
appetizing food,— the play is poorly trans- 
planted. A jealous husband (there are none 
in New York — it was not so to be) is to 
take his wife to a ball, where he wishes her 
to make herself agreeable to the Russian 
Ambassador, with whom he is putting 
through an underground railway franchise 
for “‘Petrograd.”’ She discovers that at the 
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she will meet a young Russian who was 
her suitor, and who left New York 
ve years before, promising to return 
verhaps as a great general or statesman, 
ips as an artist (he sang well), perhaps 
The playwright’s argument is 
husband has such a shadowy 


failure. 
every 


KICK IN 
The 


years, 


scene in the third act, 


(Jobn Barrymore), the 
rival, an earlier suitor whom the wife ideal- 
zes and to whom she offers the flowers of 
fancy, while she has to do with her husband 
only about the soup and roast. This lady, 
Mrs. Marshall, lies down to rest before 
dressing for the ball, and the scenes that 
immediately follow occur, as the play-bill 
States, “‘in Mrs. Marshall’s mind,” a most 
unpropitious place for any scene to occur. 
She dreams that she goes to the ball and 


where 
a fight that fairly lifts the audience out of their seats, 


“bigh-brow crook 


meets her former admirer, first as a victo- 
rious general, then as the Russian Prime 
Minister, then an Italian tenor, and 
finally as a one-armed tramp. Any one 
can see what an opportunity these dreams 
would give for wit, sentiment, true romance 
if only the lady were a lady, and if the play- 


as 


fight put on im 
Chick Hewes 


handcuffs 


after the best stage 


holds hands for the 


mt bis 


Mr 


re- 


wright had the imagination of, say, a 


Barrie. But Mrs. Marshall’s ideals, 
leased by sleep, prove to be a boil-down of 
the trashiest sort of fiction. Compared to 
Mrs. Marshall’s, the mind of Florence Bar- 
clay is austere. The lady’s behavior, in her 
dreams, is shameless, and her speeches are 
more Unless Mr. Ditrichstein is a mor- 
dant woman-hater, the lines he has to utter 
as the General and the Prime Minister must 


SO 
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cost him an effort. As the tenor he is more 
amusing, and as the tramp he is really mov- 
ing. No doubt, in each consenting audi- 
ence that witnesses the play, there are 
women with ideas quite as silly as Mrs. 
Marshall’s; but there are minds too slushy 
and anemic and generally mendacious to 
be thus visualized upon the stage. The 
same people who packed the house for 
“Everywoman,” and who were deeply 
gratified to see the tightly corseted heroine 
throw a bottle of champagne through a 
mirror, will enjoy the equally bald sugges- 
tion of “The Phantom Rival”; but this 
is not at all the same public that Mr. 
Ditrichstein has formerly interested. Few 
of the admirers of his happier ventures will 
accompany him on his wanderings through 
the sachet-scented untidiness of Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s sickly brain. 

“Under Cover” is undoubtedly the best 
of the purely machine-made plays now run- 
ning in New York. The subject (the mys- 
terious operations of the New York customs 
in pursuit of a pearl necklace smuggled 
through the port) is a popular one, and 
the stage-hands, the lights, the revolvers, 
and the galvanic battery are driven hard. 
This play a dozen times outnumbers “ Kick 
In” in tricks, situations, combinations, 
but entirely lacks the power to produce 
that warmer kind of excitement which the 
other play easily provokes by its human 
appeal. Nobody would ever want to see 
“Under Cover’’ twice, while “Kick In” 
goes well a second or even a third time. 
One grows attached to the people in it, as 
many people grew to feel a personal interest 
in the heroine of “Within the Law.” These 
“Under Cover” people are as unattractive 
a lot as ever an audience was called upon 
to spend a few hours with. Such a picture 
of life and manners in the houses of “ promi- 
nent” people would startle a mild man 
from Montana. However, in New York the 
term “society” is as broad as ethnology. 
The author seems to think it entirely prob- 
able that a “society girl” will make love to 
a smuggler, and at the same time burglarize 
his sleeping apartments to oblige the cus- 
tom officers and keep her sister from pay- 
ing the penalty for swindling. 

Since he is playing with a bag of tricks, 
the author has had spirit enough to play a 
trick or two of his own, and he gets his best 
effect by “keeping a secret from the audi- 
ence,’ which we have always been told was 
the gravest technical sin a dramatist could 


commit. The hypothetical audience t} :t 
will not endure such reticence, counts | or 
very little against a very large ticket-buy) 1g 
audience that heartily enjoys it. 


A Versatile Young Playwright 


Roi Cooper Megrue, the author of 
“Under Cover,” is evidently a versatile 
man, and he is represented in New York 
this winter by a much better play than the 
one just mentioned. He and Walter Hacket 
are the authors of “It Pays to Advertis« 
the clever farce now running at Cohan s 
Theater. Cohan’s Theater has become a 
guaranty of a certain sort of liveliness, and 
the new farce follows the animated trad)- 
tion of the house. The play works out an 
idea, and depends for its interest upon 
something more gratifying than a _ suc- 
cession of mechanical devices. The son of 
a soap king falls in love with his father’s 
secretary, is kicked out to struggle for 
himself, goes into soap on his own ac- 
count, and, with the help of the secretary 
and a remarkable press agent, works up such 
a business that his father is compelled to 
take him into the trust. The play deals 
with the New York business world, its 
methods and standards, its philosophy and 
slang. It presents well known and always 
amusing New York types, and is full of 
shrewd observation and pithy lines. In 
short, it is the sort of play that New York 
drinks up like a thirsty desert. 

Like most of our successful comedies, 
and like all plays given at Cohan’s, this 
farce captures its public largely through 
its garniture of slang, its repetition and 
variations of the racy turns of speech that 
one hears in New York every day in the 
vear. We go to the theater to hear the 
humor of epithet and similitude, quite as 
often as we go to hear a story told. Eliza- 
bethan audiences were not more interested 
in the flexibility of their language, in the 
preposterous stretching of words, than is 
the Broadway audience of 1914-15. The 
playwright of to-day must specialize in the 
rapidly changing, picturesque speech of 
the particular world he depicts. That we 
call this juggling with words “‘slang”’ is no 
matter. It is the living speech in which 
millions of people carry on the business 
and social operations of life, and it is a really 
creative force in language. In our plays, 
words speak louder than actions — and 
they have a much more individual flavor. 
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The New York streets would offer a 
mpting field to a human botanist like 
Professor in Mr. Shaw’s “Pygmalion.” 
en English people go to hear an Ameri- 
) play, they go to hear the slang, our 
st original contribution to the stage. 
’otash and Perlmutter” drew a curiously 
igh-brow” audience in London. It is 
ircely too much to say that slang is the 
really literary element in our plays. 
this respect the playwright is held up to 
standard. His epithets must equal in apt- 
ss and flavor the every-day speech of the 
eople who sit and watch his play. And he 
can not go to sleep. He can no more sell 
hem last year’s slang than he could sell 
them last year’s models. His phrases must 
have the new cut. Not since Shakespeare’s 
time has there been anything like this popu- 
demand for variety and color in lan- 
suage. The man who writes popular plays 
has got to produce the goods, linguistically. 
He must hunt for phrases like a poet, scour 
the streets, the factories, the bars, the park 
benches for turns of speech, and write in an 
unprinted language. This avidity of the 
public for color and character in the lines, 
coupled with their eagerness to see plays 
ibout themselves and the life they are now 
living, give our dramatists their greatest 
opportunity. 


the Public Wants 


The **Dope’’ 


When a company of old-fashioned actors 
and producers get together and the talk 
runs on play-making, it usually takes the 
form of a discussion of rute-of-thumb de- 
vices: which trick will work here and which 
will work there; when the audience must 
be kept in the dark and when it may safely 
be enlightened — as if the audience were 
an irresponsible lunatic that had to be 
lured from one padded cell into another. 
While the mechanics of emotion may be 
counted upon to produce certain effects, 
bigger effects are accomplished by not 
taking them into account at all. The 
veteran producer advises the young drama- 
tist to ‘‘give them a little of this dope” and 
a little of that; but the real, the sovereign 
dope —.ideas, convictions, 
say —he gives no advice about. All the 
managerial formulas and recipes have their 
value, but a live idea outweighs all of them. 
Robust invention can walk out in its paja- 
mas, without one of these blessed amulets 
upon its person, and be sure of a fighting 


something to — 


chance. The plays that have made the 
most noise, / not the most money, in 
the last five years, have been plays which 
brazenly disregarded the traditions of play- 
making. One has only to sit through a 
play made on the old pattern, like “The 
Hawk,” or the revival of that splendid old 
play ‘“‘Diplomacy’—so admirably acted 
by William Gillette, Leslie Faber, Marie 
Doro, and Blanche Bates — to realize that 
for this public at this time there is more to 
be got out of the crude new plays than out 
of the best of the old ones. The editing- 
out of asides and the insertion of lines about 
motor-cars, does not modernize an old play. 
The measure, the accent, the whole concep- 
tion of life and the theater, are different. 
The revivals here of ‘“‘Lady Windermere’s 
Fan” and “A Scrap of Paper,”’ last spring, 
pointed to the same thing. Such revivals 
must be given for their quaintness, for 
their difference purely; and they are most 
effective played in the spirit and costumes 
and conventions of the time in which they 
were written. 


Who Will Follow Fanny ? 


The American playwright to-day has a 
free field in so far as the public is concerned. 
He may do all that becomes a man, even 
be candid. He does not have to confine 
himself to sentimentality,.if he has some- 
thing vigorous to take its place. He may 
write for any sort of public toward which 
his invention leads him, for we have here 
every sort of public. We have a public for 
“It Pays to Advertise,” and we had a pub- 
lic — a most enthusiastic one — for Gals- 
worthy’s beautiful little play, ‘‘ The Pigeon.” 
The success of “Fanny’s First Play” here 
proved that we have even a public which 
—with the proper tip —will sit by and 
see a whole play devoted to the ridiculing 
of dramatic conventions, to fighting old 
ideas of technique. We will laugh — some- 
times uncertainly — when these hallowed 
precepts about keeping and losing the sym- 
pathies of the audience are taken up one 
after another and kicked downstairs. What 
an encouragement to young playwrights to 
go at the matter as freshly as Fanny did! 
You can, if you are clever enough, defy the 
laws of the drama, and make a play about 
nothing but human nature, that will still 
pack houses. Mr. Shaw’s contempt for the 
conventions of play-making are responsible 
for a good deal of the energy and much of 
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the wilful eccentricity of his plays. Irri- 
tated and bored by years of dramatic criti- 
cism, he began to make fun of these rules 
for the distribution of moral qualities and 
sentiment, which every play was supposed 
to follow. He began to make plays about 
people as inconsistent as the people he 
knew — lovely heroines with bad tempers, 
exemplary wives who were in love with two 
men at the same time. A part of the public, 
at least,— and a sufficient part of it,— left 
its padded cell and its continuous bath of 
soothing platitudes quite willingly, and 
seemed rationally amused by the liberties 
Mr. Shaw took with it. 

One of the foremost English dramatic 
critics, who often comes to New York, says 
that whenever he comes he sees interesting 
plays here, plays that seem promising; but 
the discouraging thing about them is that 
they are never by the same men who 


brought out promising plays a few seasons 


PATIENCE AND SHUFFLE 
THE CARDS 


before. The promising young men do n 
go forward, they go backward. This mu 
result from over-cordiality on the part 
our public, and especially of our manager 
Their eagerness to bring a young playwrig! 
into his own has resulted in a forcing s\ 
tem. They give a young man of talent : 
time to learn anything or to feel his wa 
They will take his worst, and just as muc 
of it as he can give them. Not being a 
idealist, he gets no better. He is too bus 
selling what he has in his head to get an\ 
thing more. There are some things tha 
have to come home in the dark, or the 
never come. As soon as our managers ge! 
a tip that there is “something” in a youn; 
man, they grow ravenous. They phleboto 
mize, trephine, disembowel him, and then 
have to turn to the unripe product of a 
newer man. The playwright who wants to 
amount to anything has got to take care ot 
his own head. 


By MADGE JENISON 
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O you dislike boys? 


If se, read this story by Miss 


Jenison; it discloses some of their most objectionable 
traits. And if you like boys, do not hesitate to read it, either. 
it will remind you of their finest and most enticing qualities. 





IS name was Denis Fitzhugh Quinn, 
but he simply could not fight. He 
always meant to. The moment 
before ‘““One-a-Minute” smashed a bright 
red manifesto to the contrary into his face, 
he would see himself eating such sweet- 
meats alive. But, beforeshe could commu- 
nicate with his legs, he always found them 
galloping off to the end of the landscape. 
Fleeter than the hare,— oh yes!— but not 
one for the ring-side. In the bath-tub it 
was the same. 
“Oh, Ol-ga, that is my cut. That is 
where | fell down, mo-ther. Olga, that is 
my sore place... . Oh-h-h, mo-o-o-ther, 


you are kill-ing me! 


He would subside into the bottom of the 
tub at last, with a long, inarticulate howl 
which abandoned words as a means of 
defense and concentrated itself on volume. 

One-a-Minute Thompson was one of 
those citizens popularly known as a limb. 
He was a small, red, horsey boy, reared in 
the English tradition where fists are so 
closely identified with fate. He had a crisp 
Herculean curl on his brow, a challenging 
green eye, and sunburned eyebrows of the 
same kind of hair that he would sometime 
have on the backs of his hands; and he 
spoke out of the side of his mouth—a 
practice always so frosty to the blood of the 
non-resistant. He was always loudly and 
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“*WHY DO YOU go up there?’ she inquired. ‘ Aw, it’s 
the only place a fellow can be quiet,’ Denis explained 
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fondly looking for trouble, and he was the 
king of Ferry Road. Denis Fitzhugh gal- 
loped when he saw One-a-Minute. If he 
could not gallop fast enough, he agreed 
without divergence to anything that cham- 
pion light-weight proposed. 

One May afternoon, by the back fence, 
he stood with five other boys crowded 
around a pile of treasure just thrown down. 
They had been on an alley hunt. Behind 
the Mortons’ barn Denis Fitzhugh had 
made a tremendous haul—a_ discarded 
laundry stove, all parts present, and half a 
reel of rusted barbed wire. Denis made a 
modest presentation speech in which he 
assigned the stove to the cave. 

“That wire’s going to be for my chicken 
run —see?’’ said One-a-Minute, when Denis 
Fitzhugh had concluded. Denis Fitzhugh 
turned a Dover-to-Calais green with rage. 
He could have gnashed One-a-Minute be- 
tween his teeth, but it could be only between 
the metaphorical teeth of his desire. One- 
a-Minute considered Denis Fitzhugh’s ex- 
pression with attention, moved over care- 
lessly to a position at that vassal’s right, 
and flicked a piece of string. Denis Fitz- 
hugh lost interest in the proceedings of the 
afternoon and went indoors. 

“Mr. Denis, you’re to be cleaned up be- 
fore you go upstairs,” said Rose as he went 
through the kitchen. 

Denis Fitzhugh cast his eves on his feet 
gloomily. Rose wiped her hands, gave him 
the frosting-pan to finish, and scoured him 
hastily off at the sink. 

He went on upstairs with the thief-in-the- 
night step he used on Fridays. Everything 
had the Friday look. He had forgotten his 
mother’s plans. He remembered them now 
with foreboding. 

On the first landing, Olga secured him, 
took him back, and polished him off a sec- 
ond time. In the living-room, with his 
mother and the lady he had forgotten was 
coming to visit her, sat an engaging plump 
little girl with a deep brown eye. Her 
name Tessy. He was informed that 
she had come to visit him. He speculated 
on this information dismally and glanced 
at Tessy. 

“Take Tessy and show her your house 
and the telephone,’ suggested his mother. 

“Come on,” said Denis Fitzhugh. 

Tessy purred a little noise. She arose 
with her skirts swinging. 

There are various ways of influencing 
people. Tessy knew them all. She was one 


was 


of those infants of whom other women, n 
sO executive, were to say, when they he 
caucuses on her later, that she was admir 
but she would never be loved. 

Denis Fitzhugh did not love Tessy at t! 
end of an hour, because love was sti 
seventeen and a half years away from hin 
but he had taken her into the circle « 
those who determine our tack in life. The 
played lotto that night after dinner unt 
they were taken off to bed. As is usual in 
childhood, things were just beginning to 
coalesce and hang together, when the un- 
fortunate custom of eight o'clock for th 
children’s hour was set in motion. 

The crisis was averted by Tessy’s diplo- 
macy. She swung her skirts over to her 
mother and whispered something. Her 
mother leaned across a chair-back and con- 
ferred with Mrs. Quinn. Mrs. Quinn met 
Denis Fitzhugh’s imploring gaze with a 
look of decision toppling to a fall. Tess) 
swung back and whispered “‘Half past!” 
in a composed hiss. Denis Fitzhugh could 
have died of gratitude. 

The half hour was an uneasy one. Things 
would not get under way. As the funeral 
cortége wound up the stairs, Denis Fitz- 
hugh’s sister’s caller, Jerry Gilbert, was just 
beginning to walk around the family circle 
and say, “Now, if you will please select 
a card.” 

Denis Fitzhugh looked back over the 
stair-rail at the card produced from his 
father’s hip pocket with a longing that must 
have sighed up the steeps of heaven. Tessy 
was conversing in suave tones with her 
mama, cultivating the ground of future 
favors. Denis Fitzhugh looked after her 
with respect, and. made an addenda to his 
all too meager equipment of policy. 

The next morning was hectic. Across the 
row of seats that intervened between him- 
self and One-a-Minute, that young Apache 
fastened upon him a look that made him 
wish himself on the shores of the Magda- 
lena River of which he was just endeavoring 
to Jearn where it rose and where it flowed 
into the sea. He decided not to go out for 
recess. But he had to go out when school 
closed. One-a-Minute joined him. 

“Where’s — that wire?” he demanded, 
dancing back and forth in a way that boded 
no good to Denis Fitzhugh’s countenance. 

Denis did not know where the wire was. 
He had relinquished it utterly. He began 
to cry. 

“Til -mother’s breast-pin 


show you 
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you— I'll have you 
'’* roared One-a-Minute, 


angel — I'll teach 
sneaking wire off me 
and let flv. 

Denis Fitzhugh ran home with his fea- 
tures a blot. His mother bathed his eye 
and wept over him. He went downstairs 
breathing the odors of the wounded. Tessy 
looked interested. 

His mother explained to Tessy’s mother 
during luncheon that she really did not 
know which way to turn. She wanted 
Denis Fitzhugh to be brave, but it was too 
horrible the way he was brutalized by that 
Roscoe Thompson — it was -medieval — it 
seemed as if we were beyond that kind of 
thing. Seymour said you could not inter- 
fere. in boys’ quarrels, but she trembled 
whenever Denis went out. If 
Thompson were her boy she should be afraid 
of the way he would end. She wiped her 
eves and addressed herseif to her creamed 
chicken and rolls with an appetite that was 
plainly impaired. Denis Fitzhugh ob- 
served Tessy listening attentively, her legs 
crossed under her plaid dress, her ubiqui- 
tous eves cast down. 

He went out to read on top of the back 
gate, in verv low 
appeared. 


Re scoe 


spirits. Tessy soon 


, = 90 . . * 
“Why do you go up there?”’ she inquired, 


looking up at him as she skipped rope 
neatly up and down the walk. 

‘““Aw, it’s the only place a fellow can be 
quiet,”” Denis explained. 

“Aren't you afraid to?” purred Tessy. 

Denis Fitzhugh regarded her with specu- 
lation. 

“No; what's 
he rejoined. 

“| should think you'd fight him just 
once,” she offered, she returned from 
doing “‘ pepper-salt-mustard-cider-vinegar” 
to the alley. 

Denis Fitzhugh tendered no reply. Lou 
Grey Morton appeared from next door. 
They began to whisper. Oh, how he hated 
that girl! She and Tessy went off together, 
looking back at him over their shoulders 
and giggling. 

On Wednesday a delightful thing hap- 
pened. Denis was taken out of school, and 
he and his mother, and Tessy and her 
mother, went to the Hippodrome. To think 
it should have been projected for a Wednes- 
day! Tessy’s visit had suggested an un- 
happy reflection. How did it happen that 
she could be taken out of school right in 
the middle of a term like that, and brought 


there to be afraid of?” 


as 


to visit him? Denis Fitzhugh was nev. 
taken out of school in terms. He had n 
vet gained the lee side of the revolution 

education. Tessy had. Mrs. Jerome talk 
a good deal to her friend about “the spont 
neous expansion of the child’s personality 
“The sensory impulses of the child,”’ s! 
maintained, are the first to develop. | 
should have a “free activity”; it shou! 
not read until it is nine. 

Denis Fitzhugh had always gone to 
school where you did what the teach 
spread out for you, sensory impulses to th 
contrary or not, regardless. You learned 
to read all the time from the day you wer 
six until you got so you could do it good 
His mother now became apprehensive about 
this régime. She invited a luncheon party 
of young mothers for Friday, at which Mrs 
Jerome was to explain her theory of ‘th: 
child,” and describe the modern schoo! 
where Tessy’s personality was by way of 
expansion. 

In the meantime, the Hippodrome proved 
as always, an unqualified passage in a rather 
turn-coat world. Denis Fitzhugh sat with 
fluttering breath, watching the trapeze per- 
formers vault out from the peak of the 
roof, drop down, down through the blue 
air, and with a laugh catch by their knees 
on the trapeze far below. Each of those 
starry wanderers was always he. His soul 
swung out in pink fleshings into space. He 
was some day to be a poet, and write 
things which seemed to him life-stuff as he 
wrote them and three hours afterward he 
saw were dead ink. Now he was only a 
snubby little boy; but he had already the 
power to create experience. He was Signor- 
ina Allegretti, throwing kisses, slapping her 
hands together, going off into the void as 
if she had watch-springs on her heels. 
Closer than a guardian angel he attended 
Signor Silkes on a dive backward ninety- 
nine feet into a well. Down — down - 
pang! Signor Silkes rose dripping. Denis 
Fitzhugh rose beside him, head like a 
beaver just appearing out of a brook. The 
audience thundered. He brought his heels 
together and bowed, breathing heavily. 

Afterward, at a confectioner’s, he sat on 
the edge of his chair and poked his spoon 
absently into his strawberry ice-cream and 
dreamed a dream which was a compound 
of aurora borealis and the sensations of 
Christmas morning with search-lights cross- 
firing through it like a futurist coup de 
maitre. 
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The next day was one of those which 
we go through some inches off the ground. 
He went up to the hay-loft when he came 
home from school, and lay on his stomach 
with his chin in his palms, looking out 
through the big door at the clouds enam- 
eled on the air. He felt incapable of an 
action like digging a cave. He just wanted 
to “invite his soul.”” He saw himself swing- 
ing from trapeze to trapeze. How wonder- 
ful it would be to dive off into the old 
well, with all the other children watching 
—QOne-a-Minute on the front row, very 
respectful. He half closed his eyes, watch- 
ing One-a-Minute. Tessy would be there. 
He would bow first one way, then the other. 

“‘Oli-oli-oli-o-o-o-orts!”" sounded Plum 
Cornelius’ call from the road. 

Denis Fitzhugh rose and went down. 
The smell of ginger cookies was on the 
breeze. Having stoked with this useful 
fuel, he went on out to Plum and Pink 
waiting for him under the porte-cochére, 
and — alas! —- One-a-Minute. 

“Wantta go over?” asked Plum. 
“Over” was always the cave. Denis Fitz- 
hugh looked at One-a-Minute and passed 
cookies. 

“| guesso,” he said. 

It is not the cue to be too acquiescent, as 
we all learn, and moreover he felt no enthu- 
siasm for going anywhere that One-a- 
Minute was to be. 

The weather was stimulating. As they 
swung around the turn of the driveway, 
One-a-Minute thrust his tongue in _ his 
cheek and threw out his foot a little to the 
right. Denis Fitzhugh stumbled over the 
foot. One-a-Minute grinned. Tessy and 
Lou Grey Morton, sitting under the dew- 
berry bushes with a line of dolls, looked up 
and giggled. Denis Fitzhugh became a poet. 

“Say, I guess I’ll dive off the barn some- 
time,” he heard himself remarking quite 
casually to the circumambient air. “Into 
that well we looked down in,” he added. 

There was an almost vacant moment, 
and then a thrill ran across the company. 
Tessy and Lou Grey laid down those eter- 
nal doll dresses and looked at him. 

“When d’say ya thought y’d dive off it?” 
inquired One-a-Minute ironically. 

“I’m going to dive off it Saturday morn- 
ing at eleven,”’ returned Denis Fitzhugh, 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

He had not thought of saying this a 
second before. He had intended to explain 
Signor Silkes’ technique of bending his 


knees just before jumping. But when you 
get a good theme it carries you up, as vari- 
ous gentlemen have explained to us in their 
literary confessions. 

Plum and Pink pressed up to him. Tessy 
and Lou Grey Morton came over and gazed 
at him heavily. Even One-a-Minute hung 
at attention. 

“What ya going to do that for?” he 
asked, irresolute. 

“Aw, I've always wanted to dive off a 
barn,” said Denis Fitzhugh, thrusting up 
his chest a bit. 

One-a-Minute was impressed. He could 
not help being.. He knew that he could 
knock Denis Fitzhugh down with a gesture. 
He could knock him down — but dive off 
a barn! That was not One-a-Minute’s kind 
of thing. He was unmanned by a vision, 
as so many a fighting-man before him has 
been. 

The news spread like wild-fire, but in 
whispers. It was felt that it was a plan 
to which parents would be inimical. 

“‘Oli-oli-oli-o-o-o-orts!’’ sounded the call 
to conference after dinner. 

Denis Fitzhugh went out, to find all 
Ferry Road under twelve waiting to in- 
Half a 


quire more deeply into his idea. 
dozen boys marched in step with him on 
the way to school the next morning, lean- 
ing forward beyond the edge of the line to 


catch his every word. A committee of 
arrangements escorted him home at noon, 
pried the boards off the old well, and 
plumbed it with a string weighted with 
rusty nails. Authorities agreed that it was 
not deep enough for a high dive. 

“Well, | ain’t a-going to dive, then. I’m 
just going to jump off the barn,” said Denis 
Fitzhugh, soaring. 

Michael, who had been placed as having 
his luncheon in the kitchen, came around 
the corner at this moment. 

“What you at now at all, you young 
eels?” he growled. “You know yer 
mother’d never want you playing on the 
edge of that well, Denis Fitzhugh — and 
me to be dressed for it if you get yerself 
drowned. And you'll be a long time dead, 
too,” he added truly. 

Edge of the well, indeed! Little he knew! 

“Can you honest jump off a barn?” 
whispered Plum as they scuttled off. 

“Sure you can. You just gotta relax,” 
returned Denis. 

“Perhaps you won't get a chance to do 
it Saturday morning,’”’ suggested One-a- 
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Minute, very respectful. There is nothing 
like a bully for ladling out respect when 
once he gets some head on, that way. 

“Perhaps Michael’ll be around all Sat- 
urday morning and you'll have to do it in 
the night?” he continued inquiringly. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” returned Denis 
Fitzhugh, swelling like a hot nut. “I can 
do it in the night all right.” 

Saturday morning dawned about three 
hours earlier than usual. Denis Fitzhugh 
clothed himself and ate his breakfast in an 
unearthly radiance, like that which sur- 
rounds the arch-angel Gabriel when sliding 
down pages of “Paradise Lost.” Tessy 
hung on his movements. When he went 
upstairs, she went upstairs. When he 
went down, she was there, toe to heel. 

“What time do we go out, Mary?” in- 
quired Tessy’s mother, at the breakfast- 
table. 

Tessy’s and Denis Fitzhugh’s ears, by 
a single turn of the head, presented them- 
selves to Mrs. Quinn. 

“It is only two miles out. I told them 
eleven,” said Mrs. Quinn. “We might 
take the children,” she added uncertainly. 
“They always have such a_ wonderful 
time with Carton, the steward. He has 
a genius for thinking of things to delight 
children.”’ 

Denis Fitzhugh drank a glass of water. 
He wanted to go to the golf club. Tessy 
burst into tears. 

“| want to stay here,” she asserted, with 
a heat that left no doubt as to the way 
to entertain Tessy and delight her well 
enough. 

The audience began to assemble early. 
Michael, as he harnessed, faced a row of 
eyes spying at him through the cracks of 
the fence. Denis Fitzhugh stood on the 
horse-block, and, melting to a_ geyser, 
watched his mother as she opened her para- 
sol and took her seat. All the middle of 
him had dissolved into an airy longing for 
his mother. He wanted to throw his arms 
around her and tell her. 

Tessy nudged him with her foot and 
took his hand. Michael lifted his whip. 
The trap started with a jerk. Denis Fitz- 
hugh watched its wheels spin around the 
curve of the driveway. 

“Be sure to feed Thanks if he comes 
back, Denis Fitzhugh,” his mother called 
over her shoulder, all beautiful smiles, and 
was whirled away from him into the dark 
future. 


They were all waiting for him when he 
went out. He shook hands with everybody. 
Otomar High’s father had gone to a prize- 
fight the summer before, and Otomar said 
they shook hands a good deal. So Denis 
Fitzhugh shook hands with all, to make 
sure of being correct. Plum and Pink and 
One-a-Minute went up to the hay-loft 
with him. It had been decided that his 
union suit was as near as one could expect 
to get to fleshings. One-a-Minute held his 
foot when he mounted the ladder to the 
roof, as is done by our best acrobats when 
forming a pyramid. Denis Fitzhugh had 
not wanted One-a-Minute on the commit- 
tee of arrangements, but there was cer- 
tainly, after all, a warmth and feeling of 
well being in having One-a-Minute for 
your best friend. 

He left him and ran hastily up the ladder. 
It was easy enough scrambling diagonall, 
over the shingles to the peak of the roof. 
He walked along it. A burnished pigeon and 
a white one strutted in front of him. The, 
flew off into the air when they came to th 
end of the tin facing, glittering in the sun - 
as he would do in a moment. He looked 
down at the group of children. They stood 
staring back at him silently through the 
yellow May sunlight. Tessy’s plaid skirts 
were checked off sharply on the edge of 
the crowd. 

Plum threw up his cap and began to 
cheer. 

“Hurrah for Denis Quinn going to jump 
off the barn!” he shouted. 

“Hurrah for Denis Quinn! Hurrah! 
Hurrah! Hurrah!” shrilled the little chorus 
of children in answer. 

Denis Fitzhugh saw One-a-Minute some- 
what outside the group, frowning, gazing 
up fixedly. One-a-Minute’s back crawled. 
He knew he could neyer jump off a barn. 
He was not the jump-off-a-barn tempera- 
ment. Men, not jumps, were to be One-a- 
Minute’s sphere. 

They looked very small down there. 
It came to Denis Fitzhugh suddenly that 
he had to do it. He had asked them to 
come and see him. They were there. They 
were saying “Hurrah for Denis Quinn!” 
He had to jump. 

He raised his hands gracefully above his 
head in the Silkes position, and vaulted in 
a graceful arrowy arch off into space. The 
pigeons fluttered on each side of him. He 
was to limp to the end of his life for that 
jump; but, somewhere between the hay- 
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loft and the ground, his spirit went through 
a bath of fire and came out the stuff of 


heroes. 

He was not killed. Pale and swooning, 
with two broken legs, Rose carried him into 
the house, Olga running along beside them, 
weeping — asking a thousand questions of 
lessy, whom she had by the arm; of Plum, 
who attended her, pale as Denis Fitzhugh 
himself; of One-a-Minute, whose teeth 
chattered like knuckles on a drum; of all 
the huddled little band that followed her 
in stricken silence to the kitchen door. 
Denis Fitzhugh’s mother, when she came, 
pressed him to her breast, gasping that she 
would never leave him again. Indeed, he 
hoped she would not. The doctor had come 
first. The last half hour had been a bad one. 

It was an unpleasant hour altogether, 
and then things began to shape up. His 
father arrived, and gave him a _ dollar. 
Tessy’s mother gave him a five-dollar gold 
piece. He went to sleep, and when he 
wakened his mother read to him all night. 
He heard in the morning that all the youth- 
ful population of Ferry Road was waiting 
on the lawn for bulletins. 

Tessy was admitted to him after break- 
fast. There was an atmosphere of defer- 
ence about Tessy such as Denis Fitzhugh 
had never in all his life experienced. It 
made him absolutely pink inside. 

“Wasn't it aw-ful?” she inquired, taking 
in breath. 

Denis Fitzhugh swelled on his pillows. 

“Aw, no; it ain’t so bad, when you get 
six dollars and are read to all night,” he 
suggested. 

His convalescence was purple velvet. 
His tastes were telephoned to the market. 
His morning slumbers were guarded in the 
way he had always contended to have 
them. Lying like a Pasha of the Porte, 
propped up en pillows, read to, fanned, he 
watched other boys go by to school, to 
take examinations he could not have 
passed. No exports of Brazil, no greatest 
common denominator, no pussy willows in 
vases which you had to draw free hand, 
with two books lying catercorner on each 
other just to the right. Hothouse grapes! 
Lemonade on a tray! 

The adulation of his peers was fathomless. 
They came in relays of three to eight, lis- 
tened to him, leoked at him, and departed 
in a silence which shouted salvos. Plum 
brought him a pair of spurs worn by that 
satellite’s uncle in the Spanish war. One- 


a-Minute brought him a garter snake. 
Tessy cried passionately, her visit being 
brought summarily to a close, and said he 
was a grand boy. Mrs. Jerome said thought- 
fully that he was an extraordinary child. 
His mother and father had always known 
this. They lay awake nights now, admit- 
ting to each other that he was more ex- 
traordinary than they had thought. Above 
all, he had acquired a new attitude toward 
himself. When you have jumped off a 
barn, the idle crises of the common day 
never again have the same _ proportion. 
There comes a moment in life when you 
decide that you are, or are not, the deter- 
mining factor in your own destiny. Denis 
Fitzhugh had decided that he was, and had 
stepped off from the decision on the impal- 
pable legs of his spirit with a Malvolian 
strut. 

He stumped about on_his crutches when 
he was able to be out, fanned by the breath 
of courtiers, consulted, courted, prized. 
For almost two weeks this prestige blazed 
about him. Then slowly it gleamed paler 
and paler, and sank into the give-and-take 
of ordinary life. The conquests of life 
never stay made. If they did, how we 
would climb to the stars! Denis Fitzhugh’s 
supremacy began within the month to top- 
ple in its chiefest part. One-a-Minute 
began to glower in corners, to come out of 
them, to snort, “Aw, close yer face, mother’s 
breast-pin angel,’”’ to stick his tongue into 
his cheek. 

“You’d better go and jump off a barn 
yourself!’”’ shouted Denis Fitzhugh wrath- 
fully. 

One-a-Minute only scuffed his feet and 
half closed his eyes in a calculating and 
most ominous way. 

“Huh!” he said stonily. “Sing it. What’s 
there to jumping off barns? There ain’t 
nothing. My father says it’s nothing but 
making a bally fool of yerself.”’ 

“Say, Plum, how d’ya give a half Nel- 
son?” inquired Denis Fitzhugh thoughtfully 
one morning, as they lay beside the dew- 
berry bushes, chewing grass and discussing 
the merits and demerits of being tattooed. 

Plum was not very satisfactory. 

“Grass’s healthy. It is for dogs,” he of- 
fered, before he took up the weightier ques- 
tion. His tuition was mainly psychological. 

“You gotta square off every time he 
looks atcha,” he advised. “He'll never 
fightcha but once.” 

Denis Fitzhugh carried his case to a 
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higher authority. Pink had a few profes- 
sional pointers about him. 

“He'll swing atcha so, and then you 
dance away and wait for an opening, and 
get back at him so.” 

He placed Denis Fitzhugh opposite him 
and began the training of that aspirant 
for the championship of Ferry Road. 

That evening, when Mr. Jerry Gilbert, in 
a Princeton blazer calculated to make any 
girl sigh at the moon,— black with an 
orange collar,— presented himself on the 
Quinns’ piazza, he was waylaid by Denis 
Fitzhugh. 

“Say, Jerry, ‘Il you teach me how to 
fight?”’ whispered Denis Fitzhugh in the 
conspirator’s undertone. “I gotta fight 
One-a-Minute.” 

“Sure,” replied the genial Jerry. ‘‘ That's 
just where | get off.” 

They descended to the _ billiard-room. 
For an hour Denis Fitzhugh received tuition 
in the gentle art of “bringing your man to 
grass.” 

“Don’t tell anybody, will you?” he im- 
plored his tutor, in an agonized whisper, 
when the session was over. 

“All right, old sport,” agreed Jerry. 
“You come around every morning at nine. 
Here’s another good feint. You can not 
put your money on this one, but it’s a good 
feint, all right.” 

Denis Fitzhugh kept those trysts like 
hours for meals. Never was anything more 
acquiescent than he with One-a-Minute 
that week. 

It was on Sunday morning that Fate 
called time on the latter. Plum and Pink 
and One-a-Minute had come for Denis Fitz- 
hugh to add him to their party on the way 
to Sunday school. Mrs. Quinn, reading 
‘The Century of the Child” at an upstairs 
window, looked down on four perfect little 
gentlemen. She loved boys — all except 
One-a-Minute. She thought how much 
handsomer Denis Fitzhugh was than any of 
the rest, and wondered whether he would 
be a great creative musician or a great 
research surgeon. Some kind of a deal was 
going forward. The circle closed in and 
produced things from its pockets. 

“And what’d you do if I didn’t wantta 
trade?” Denis Fitzhugh’s voice came up 
to her, with a note in it that made her 
nerves crisp. That note quivered through 
Denis Fitzhugh himself as if he had swal- 
lowed a streak of lightning just before he 
struck it. 


“I'll take it off you!” bellowed One-.- 
Minute, measuring the upstart with a gla: 

He was told to eat those words. Plum and 
Pink glanced from one to the other of the 
two perfect little gentlemen and drew closer. 
Mrs. Quinn rose, pressing her hands togeth« r. 
One-a-Minute received what has been called 
the most practical thing in the world. 

Denis Fitzhugh forgot all his training 
He forgot all about blocking and crossing 
and snappy lefts and upper cuts. The on! 
thing he remembered was “going in to 
clinch.” He hammered like August rai: 
He tore off anything that would tear of 
He kicked when he could. He bit when h 
could. He rolled over and over in th 
gravel of the driveway with One-a-Minut. 
gripped in his arms, seeing white with an 
occasional vision of circling faces, hearing « 
clamor of sounds and cries, sometimes ap- 
parently his own. . . . Something wet ran 
down into his eye which he dashed away 
. . . The same damp warmth moistened his 
lips and chin. . . . His nose felt like a rip: 
cotton-ball — it was about to burst. . . 
He felt himself caught in his mother’s arms 
With the remains of an eye he glimpsed 
One-a-Minute tearing down the driveway) 
and howling as he went. 

“Piker!” shrieked Denis Fitzhugh, and 
faced his family. 

They stood en masse on the piazza, wav- 
ing Sunday supplements, waving black vel- 
vet parasols, waving kitchen spoons and 
aprons and currying-brushes, according to 
the occupation from which they had has- 
tened to the fray. They received him from 
a field strewn with Eton collar, and perfect- 
little-gentleman hat, and handfuls of crisp 
Herculean hair, with an outburst of ap- 
plause that split the morning. His mother 
and sister kissed him a good many times. 
His father laughed and tossed him to his 
shoulder to carry him upstairs. Michael 
shook hands with him. Olga wiped her eyes 
and called him names in Russian which 
sounded like a shower bath turned articu- 
late. Nobody said, “Denis Fitzhugh, look 
at your clothes.” It would have been an 
absent-minded remark. Indeed, there was 
little of them to look at. They were re- 
placed. He was sponged off, and sprinkled 
with boracic acid, and bound up in sterile 
gauze, and plastered together with adhe- 
sive. And then he went out to hear what 
Ferry Road had to say about it. There is 
nothing like the man-talk to take the fever 
out of a wound. 
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Two comments on this glorious day 
voiced the attitude of Petertown before the 
night had fallen. 

“That little, affair this morning means 
about fifty dollars in gilded raiment among 
other things, Seymour,” Mrs Quinn re- 
marked to her husband, as she laid down 
“The Century of the Child” for the twen- 
tieth time and looked off across the lawn, 
drawn alternately with long quiet shadows 
and the sun’s last winky beams. 

The father of Denis laid down his 
magazine, also for the twentieth time, 
and looked off, with the half smile with 

Mr. Seymour Quinn grappled 
heavy questions, at the same 
which his wife was staring. 


which 
with 
dream at 


“It’s the best investment I have out,” 
he said. “‘There’s something better than 
courage in that boy, Mary. There’s the 
power to go with an idea. You can not get 
back of the power to go with an idea. You 
did a good job on Denis, my dear” — and 
he laid his hand on his wife’s and they 
looked into each other’s eyes with that 
look which says: “Yes, he’s ours — but 
what will he do next?” 

Behind the Cornelius barn, Pink was dis- 
coursing in a different vein, and all the 
corruption of conquest was in his plaint. 

“1 taught him to fight, and now he’s hit- 
ting everybody,” he was complaining to 
Plum, with bitter gloom. ‘“He’s hitting 
everybody now. He’s even hitting me.” 
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A whisky-and-soda was on the little 
iron table before him, but for the moment 
it did not hold his attention. Nor did 
the stage. Catran had discovered a little 
comedy that was better than the turn 
going on beyond the footlights. 

The tip of a frond of a potted palm was 
tickling the bald head of a half-somnolent 
spectator, who thought it was a fly and kept 
brushing it away with increasing exaspera- 
tion. A slow smile dawned in Catran’s 
face. He felt a vague contentment that his 


ATRANWN sat in the foyer, half patio, 
half back yard, of the Casino in Rio. 


familiar sordid surroundings had never 
brought to him before. Memories of boy- 
hood and of some Sleeping victim to a tick- 
ling straw ran through his mind. 

At another little iron table sat one called 
Mathias, and watched Catran watch the 
somnolent spectator. Mathias was a native 
son. He had been born on a coffee planta- 
tion within a mental stone’s throw of Rio, 
had been educated abroad, and when his 
father died had come back, to go through 
the formalities of handing over the coffee 
plantation to the mortgagecs. 

Like few of those driven by an uncer- 
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tain world from opulence to living on their 
wits, Mathias had plenty of wits to live 
on. He found he could live on half his wits. 
With all the strength of the other half, he 
had plunged into the tangle of national 
politics which in the late eighties made Rio, 
the capital of the Brazilian Empire, a mael- 
strom of emotional thought and action. 

Two of the most stirring and costly ideals 
in history — emancipation and self-govern- 
ment — were before the public at one and 
the same time. Already the laws had in- 
sured the consummation of the first with 
the lapse of time; but youth is impetuous, 
and the great enthusiasm that had forced 
the laws was not content to see slavery die 
out with a generation or two: it wanted to 
slay it outright. 

The numerous adepts of the Republic, 
of whom Mathias was one, were fostering 
this desire. They knew that slavery and 
the Empire stood as one. The first, in 
avalanche, would carry away the second. 
“Emancipation and the Republic” was more 
than a slogan — it became the key-note of a 
national crisis. Mathias was, in a measure, 
the key to the key-note. The world thought 
of him as a journalist, his friends thought of 


him as a politieian, and he thought of him- 


self as a patriot. All three were right. 

As Mathias sat watching, he himself was 
a reward to any observing eye. He was 
small and strikingly ugly. He affected 
huge tortoise-shell-rimmed eye-glasses on a 
heavy string, and wore with his dinner- 
jacket a Panama hat of feathery weight 
that his father had worn before him. Such 
a hat represented a king’s ransom. 

Mathias’ hat was famous; so were his 
ugly glasses and uglier visage; but the 
dominating factor in his striking sum total 
was his piercing black eyes. His eyes had 
a way of probing a soul and then suddenly 
turning away as if from the sight of offal. 
Men crossed their fingers when they lied 
to him. 

Mathias’ eyes did not turn in disgust 
from watching Catran’s faintly smiling 
face. There was something about the 
American that baffled him. There always 
is something about an Anglo-Saxon that baf- 
fles a Latin. But there was nothing in Cat- 
ran to repulse any one. Mystery attracts, 
even when it is the vague mystery of race. 

Suddenly the relaxation, made up of 
shuffling, coughing, and spitting, that 
always marked the end of a tedious turn at 
the Casino, swept over the audience. Cat- 


ran glanced at the announcement-board 
at the side of the stage. So did Mathias. 
A single name was flashed out at them: 
“O'Leary.” By a common impulse they 
straightened and fastened their eyes on the 
stage. Tension seized upon the house. The 
somnolent spectator awoke as if to the 
sound of an alarm-clock. 

A burst of applause, such as the Casino 
awarded only to exceptional talent or ex- 
ceptional legs, broke forth. Before the 
footlights stood a lank, freckle-faced, red- 
headed individual, who grinned sympatheti- 
cally at the clapping crowd. There was 
about him a taking air of dare-deviltry. He 
strode, loose-limbed, up and down the stage 
until the clapping ceased, and then whirled 
suddenly to a small table up-stage and 
began his act. 

O’Leary died too young to leave an in- 
delible impression on the stage world’s mind, 
but there are those living to-day who re- 
member him as one remembers some great 
storm. On the bill-boards of his time he 
was merely an IMPERSONATOR — in capital 
letters; but on the stage he was more. To 
absolute craftsmanship and genius in im- 
personating he added wit, daring, and a 
vital personality that could have sprung 
from nothing less than his extraordinary 
genealogy. His father had been Irish, his 
mother French, and he himself was born 
and bred in the British colony in Portugal, 
and in due course became a naturalized 
American. He spoke three languages and 
Irish like a native. 

It was the Casino at Rio that gave the 
greatest single impulse to O’Leary’s me- 
teoric career. From the moment he 
realized that he was a polyglot man before 
a polyglot audience, he felt that he had 
come into his kingdom; and when an artist 
gets that feeling he acquires greatness. 

British statesmanship, French modes in 
dress and thought, and Brazilian politics 
were the familiar talk of Rio, which already 
had become one of the world’s great cross- 
ways. O’Leary’s audience was by no means 
free from local prejudice and attachment, 
but it had the quick intelligence and broad 
appreciation of every cosmopolitan gather- 
ing. No subtle allusion ever escaped it en- 
tirely. Nor did it quarrel with the tact 
that kept the impersonator off the danger- 
ous ground of local politics — as potential 
at that moment as a can of nitro-glycerine. 

O’Leary’s act was breathless. He knew 
the charm of unerring rapidity. His changes 
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were quick, complete, symmetrical, like the 
changes in a kaleidoscope. A well known 
boulevardier brought a wistful breath of 
Paris into the Casino. The audience 
sighed. An English statesman followed 
upon whom had fallen the task of with- 
drawing gracefully from the absent-minded 
occupation of a deserted island off the 
Brazilian coast by an idle British warship. 
The audience booed. Then came a famous 
local sharper who invariably preyed upon 
the rich and was beloved by the public as 
the greatest and wittiest living exponent 
of the confidence game. 
laughed and cheered him — hoped he'd 
soon be out of jail. And so on to the end 
of twenty breathless minutes. 

When it was over, the Casino in toto 
roared its approval and clapped for the mere 
joy of clapping; for it was indelibly written 
that O’Leary never took an encore. Lank, 
freckled, and grinning, he stood there and 
bowed three bows—right, left, and center. 
Then he withdrew, and so did most of the 
habitués. Catran and Mathias, however, 
remained — not with the air of those who 
looked for further entertainment from the 
Stage, but as if they waited. 

Mathias dragged his chair over to Cat- 
ran’s table and sat down. Catran did not 
move, but took him in with that invisible 
poker glance that sees the pause in a man’s 
breath when he draws to two pair and fills. 

“Drink?” he asked, after a moment. 

Mathias shook his head. They sat in 
silence for a while; then Mathias asked: 
“Waiting for him?” 

Catran nodded. 

Mathias looked at him quizzically and 
sighed. He sighed because he had just real- 
ized why he liked Catran so much. He 
liked him because he had known him for 
three years and had never heard him talk. 
Every good talker liked Catran. Mathias 
was a good talker. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders at having seen through himself, and 
began: 

“Have you ever pondered on the rela- 
tion of night to illusion?” 

He did not even pause to give Catran 
the chance to reply. He knew he wouldn’t 
take it. 

“All the solutions of perpetual motion, 
for instance, are born at night and die in 
the morning. At night little ideas look big, 
platitudes reflect the joyful light of wit, 
and sin becomes a thing of beauty. Am | 
right?” 


The audience . 


“H’m,” said Catran. “Wine.” 

Mathias frowned. Here was an added 
charm to talking with Catran— he made 
your mind struggle. Then his face bright- 
ened. 

“T see,” he said. “You mean that wine 
has a good deal to do with it. Perhaps it 
has.. Not always.” 

They were interrupted by the arrival of 
O'Leary. 

“Evening, Consul.” 

Catran nodded once in salutation -and 
once toward Mathias. 

“Mathias,” he said, by way of introduc- 
tion. “Get you a write-up in any paper 
any time.” y 

O’Leary held out his hand as he sat 
down, and his grip made Mathias squirm. 
Mathias said nothing, but fastened his eyes 
on O’Leary’s freckled face. 

Mathias’ gaze was own brother to 
O’Leary’s grip. ~ It made O'Leary feel like 
squirming; but, not being given to squirm- 
ing, he said instead, with a grin: 

“| know what you’re thinking.” 

“What?” asked Mathias, smiling by 


— 
“That at last you’ve found a man as 
ugly as yourself.” * 

A deep color rose to Mathias’ swarthy 
cheeks. 

“I’ve often heard,” he remarked, “that 
the Irish are the wittiest people on earth.” 
Then he shook off his irritation and smiled 
again. “After all, aren’t you flattering 
yourself? Ugliness as well as beauty has 
its claims to distinction.” 

“Score one for you,” said O’Leary 
genially, as if the vulgarity of his own 
countenance were too self-evident to admit 
of defense. He called to a passing waiter. 

“Three whiskies and soda.” 

“The difference between Irish and Ameri- 
can,”” registered Mathias’ mind, “is that 
the American asks you to have a drink; 
the Irishman orders it first.” Aloud he 
said to O'Leary: 

“We were just talking about you.’ 

“Were you?” said O'Leary, his 
brightening. 

Catran’s eyes flickered in surprise. He 
turned them slowly on Mathias. 

“Yes,” continued Mathias. “We were 
arguing the relation of night to illusion. | 
was just on the point of bringing the argu- 
ment to a point by saying | don’t think 
you could do it in daylight.” 

“Do what?” asked O'Leary. 


face 
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Mathias nodded toward the stage. 

“My turn?” said O'Leary. ‘What's 
night got to do with it?’ 

“A lot,” said Mathias. 

The drinks arrived. O’Leary seized his 
and drank. Catran followed suit slowly, 
but Mathias set his glass aside. “Do you 
think you could?” he asked O’Leary. 

“Could what?” 

“Do it in daylight.” 

“My turn? Of course. Say, anything 
the matter with your drink?” 

“Not that I know of,” said 
“Only | don’t drink whisky.” 

“ Don’t — drink — whisky?” 
O'Leary. 

Mathias laughed. 

“Man, don’t you see I’ve got something 
on my chest? I wamt to talk. You’re sure 
you could do it in daylight?” 

“Shure, I’m sure,” said O’Leary. 
have you cleared your chest?” 

“‘No; not by a lot,” said Mathias, frown- 
ing at the small throng that pressed close 
about them, attracted to neighboring tables 
by O’Leary’s presence. “I can’t do it here, 
either. .It strikes me, as I look around, 
that the human ear is a most objectionable 
and ever-present feature. A man can 
eclipse his nose with the back of his head, 
or hide the back of his head by turning his 
nose on you; but, turn and twist, he can’t 
keep one or the other or both of his ears from 
reaching out at you — and — and Iistening.”’ 

Mathias could command attention when 
he tried. He was trying now. O'Leary 
looked at him shrewdly. 

“You're right,” he said. “It’s hard to 
hide both your ears under a bushel with- 
out putting your head out of sight entirely.” 

Catran also had been paying heed to 
Mathias’ words. Their eyes met and held. 
Catran nodded toward the door. They 
rose and walked out in single file. As they 
reached the pavement Catran said: 

“Ears don’t matter if you don’t talk.” 

“Quite right, you old clam,” said 
O’Leary. “But that’s just what our friend 
here does want to do. He wants to talk. 
It’s oozing out of his eyes.” 

Ten minutes later the three mounted the 
stairs past the Consulate to Catran’s rooms. 
Mathias seemed familiar with the quarters, 
and led the way through the den furnished 
with rugs, easy chairs, and a litter of pipes 
to a little apartment containing only straight- 
backed chairs and a small square table cov- 
ered with green cloth. 


Mathias. 


stammered 


Now, 


“Ah,” drawled Mathias, “this is an 
agreeable place. No curtains, no pictures, 
no — er — not over half a dozen ears.” 

They sat down. 

“The question is,” continued Mathias, 
“could he do it in day-time?” 

O’Leary grunted with impatience, but 
the look in Catran’s face arrested him. For 
the first time in their acquaintance, he saw 
Catran sit up and take notice. 

“Come,” said Catran to 
“What's the play?” 

But Mathias was not to be hurried. He 
sat for a long moment staring at O’Learv 
before he said to him: 

“I’m thinking of Cochrane and of 
O’ Higgins and of Lynch and of a namesake 
ef yours, and the figures that they and 
others of your race have cut on this South 
American continent.” 

O’Leary’s freckled face flushed with 
pleasure. 

“You've heard of ’em, eh?” he cried. 
“Mr. Mathias, I like you. D’you know 
that in America — North America — they 
think that the only field of battle an Irish- 
man ever distinguished himself on is the 
floor of Tammany Hall?” 

Mathias waved a thin hand. 

“Call me ‘Mathias,’ please, O’Leary. 
You'll find that in Rio my name, like yours, 
is above a prefix.” 

Then, with a quick gesture, as if he were 
shaking himself into action, he rose and 
started pacing up and down the small room, 
his arms folded across his chest and his 
head hanging. 

Catran and O’Leary watched him curi- 
ously. They saw the blasé, the dilettante, 
in him disappear —evaporate. It was as 
if Mathias had cast aside a mask. His 
eyes were no longer piercing. They 
glowed’ with an unquenchable fire. He 
stopped by the two seated at the table 
and, without looking at them, began to 
speak: 

“Gentlemen, like all patriots I’m a vi- 
sionary, and to-night I’ve seen a vision. 
That’s why I’ve brought you here. You're 
both of a race that has fought the fight 
we're fighting now. You paid a big price 
in blood for victory. We won’t have to. 
We're going to win sooner or later by the 
overwhelming weight of public opinion. 
Why? Because we’ve got two big causes 
holding hands. Emancipation walks hand 
in hand with the Republic. They’re both at 
the door now.” 


Mathias. 
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Mathias sat down and laid his nervous 
locked hands on the table. 

“I’m not going to bore you,” he contin- 
ued, “with a résumé of conditions that you 
both understand. I’m simply going to tell 
you that a crisis is upon us. It will come to 
a head one week from to-day. If on that 
day the vote for emancipation goes against 
us in Parliament, we’re in for a long uphill 
fight. On the other hand, should we shat- 
ter the power of the Conservatives by the 
lawful emancipation of a million blacks, 
the tottering Empire is simply bound to 
fall too.” 

Mathias turned his eyes, suddenly grown 
keen again, on O’Leary. “It is in connec- 
tion with this all-important vote,” he said, 
“that you interest me.” His voice sud- 
denly dropped into its customary drawl. 
“Tell me, how do you prepare an imper- 
sonation?” 

O'Leary flicked a long ash off his cigarette 
and considered the coal cf fire. His blue 
eyes grew big and dark. Then they nar- 
rowed and his body swayed as he sought 
for expression. 

“Why,” he said slowly, “I watch my 
man — watch him, watch him; then im- 


personate him.” 

“Quite so,” said Mathias. 
be my guest to-morrow from ten in the 
morning till three in the afternoon?” 

“You know that breaks into my sleep- 


“Will you 


ing hours?” asked O'Leary. 

Mathias _ smiled. 

“Oh,” he said, “you may sleep while 
with me, if you feel like it.” 

The conviction that he would suffer from 
no such inclination came to O’Leary with 
a pleasant thrill. 

“Shure,” he said, “I'll meet you 

“Here, with Catran’s permission.” 

Catran nodded, and without explanation 
or adieus Mathias left the room. 

“What an extraordinary Latin!’ said 
O’Leary, as the sound of the closing street 
door reached his ears. “And you, you old 
sphinx. You mummy! Where’s your bump 
of curiosity?” 

Catran blinked. 
Mathias,” he said. 

The morrow was a tense day in the Par- 
liament of the empire of the South. -The 
two greatest issues that ever backed man’s 
eloquence with conviction were combining 
their forces against established institutions, 
and under cover of the fight for emancipa- 
tion the cause of the Republic was making 


” 


“I can wait, when it’s 


a furious attack upon the monarchy. A 
speaker rose deliberately to his feet, and as 
he did so Mathias, in the gallery, gripped 
O’Leary’s arm. 

“Behold,” he whispered, “the prop that 
steadies a tottering empire.” 

“Why!” gasped O’ Leary. “He is a black!” 

“Yes,” replied Mathias, “and presently 
you will hear a tremendous defense of the 
institution of slavery —a defense backed 
by all the tricks of natural eloquence, wit, 
and surprising erudition; for that black, my 
friend, is the brightest man that ever grad- 
uated from the University of Coimbra. 
Notice his height and build. In short, 
watch him, watch him, watch him.” 

The black began to speak, and suddenly 
it came over O’Leary that this was the 
Baron of Matabello, the Beaconsfield of 
South America, thrice premier of the Brazil- 
ian empire. Then, as the Baron warmed to 
his work, it seemed to O’Leary that there 
were but two in the great hall — he and the 
speaker. Long after, phrases that he had 
heard that day would come back to him, 
disjointed but pregnant. 

“Freedom is innate and relative to ca- 
pacity. ... Equality is a fiction whose 
realization awaits the loving embrace of the 
lion and the lamb. . . . The individual is 
responsible for the circumstances that bind 
him, for the law of survival ignores the ap- 
peal to mercy... .” 

And then the last mocking sentence, 
with its sneering, questioning, rising inflec- 
tion at the end: 

“Gentlemen, in slavery we gagged a 
dumb brute. Let us now remove the gag 
and give him speech.” 

Mathias shook O'Leary. 
said. “Lunch.” 

It seemed to O’Leary that they had been 
there but ten minutes, and he started when 
he looked at. his watch, for it was two 
o'clock. 

“It is a strong speaker that can 
down O’Leary’s stomach,” he exclaimed. 
“Stronger than drink!” 

When they were alone, Mathias gripped 
the arm of his companion and said in his 
low, assured voice: “On the day of the 
vote, which is a week from yesterday, you 
will impersonate Matabello.” 

“| — what — but how?” cried O’Leary 
excitedly. “Am I to ask the Baron to 
kindly take my daily sleep while | act as 
proxy for him on the greatest day of his 
life? For you know as well as I, Mathias, 


“Come,” he 
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it’s going to be a great day for the Conser- 
vatives — not for you poor devils — when 
that man gets through.” 

“My friend, don’t lose your head,” said 
Mathias. “If I didn’t fear the power of 
that one man, why undér God’s sun should 
| be frittering away time with you? As to 
the petty detail of the Baron’s absence and 
like matters, don’t worry yourself. This 
is one time that you have nothing to do with 
the staging of your little act. 

“On the day of the vote, you may walk 
to the Baron's seat with no fear of his ap- 
pearing to dispute the place. I'll see to 
that. At the moment when my glasses fall 
from the gallery to the floor of the chamber, 
and a profane but excusable exclamation 
escapes me, you will arise even as the 
Baron, and deliver yourself of certain sen- 
timents which I shall prepare for you. 
Then a violent fit of coughing will over- 
come you,— all the world knows the Baron 
is a consumptive of the third degree,— and 
you will leave the hall with the aid of a 
messenger just as the great cause comes to 
a vote. You have six days to watch your 
man.” 
“No,” three — 


said O'Leary; “only 


“If what?” 

“If | do it at all.” 

“| thought your name was O’Leary,” 
said Mathias, with a sneer. 


“It is. I am O’Leary,” said O'Leary, 
with a look of intoxication in his face. 

“And you’d miss a chance like this?” 
cried Mathias. “Man, this isn’t footlights; 
it’s —it’s fame! Why only three days?” 

“Because, if I’m going to be a nigger, 
I'll be one right. No bronze wash. It’s 
got to be triple plate, and it will take three 
days to soak in. Real color, guaranteed to 
sweat and not run.” 

The two were silent for,some time, and 
an intimate of Mathias could have told 
that the emotional side of him was on its 
way to the surface. It burst out as it had 
on the night before, and the man sprang 
to his feet. 

“O'Leary,” he exclaimed, “I’ve watched 
you, and | know you for what you are. 
You know this will mean the end of the 
Casino. You know you're a spender. You 
haven't saved up for your rainy day yet. 
You know that the cause of the Republic 
does not want for funds. You know all 
these things, but it has not crossed your 
mind to stipulate for pay.” 


If red can turn red, that is what hap- 
pened to O’Leary’s face, and his eyes glowed 
with the slow fire of an anger that did credit 
to his temper. His lips worked and opened 
to speak. But Mathias protested with up- 
raised hand: 

“Hush, man. Didn’t | say that I knew 
you? Listen; this shall be your reward. 
From me, a love that passeth understand- 
ing; from the Republic and the world, 
nothing — nothing: for none must know 
but ourselves. | wish I might do as much 
for as much!” 

The two men looked at each other long, 
shook hands, and parted. O'Leary sought 
out Catran and told him the story of the 
day and what he knéw of the plot that was 
on foot. Catran listened throughout the tale 
with a half smile of anticipation on his face, 
and when it was finished said — nothing. 

The morning of the 13th found the cham- 
ber crowded to its full capacity, and still with 
a mighty silence that was full of premoni- 
tion. As the great clock in the tower struck 
ten, the Baron of Matabello walked slowly 
to his seat, and people remarked that he 
seemed a little worn. 

Mathias sat in the gallery with bulging 
éyes, trying to convince himself that this 
was not the real Matabello, the black foe 
of freedom. Had his plans gone wrong? 
Had his kidnappers failed? Before him was 
a man who constantly and unconsciously 
gave way to the most intimate tricks of 
personality for which the Baron was famed 
among his most constant associates. Upon 
assuming his seat, he drew the Baron’s blue 
silk bandanna from his sleeve and, stoop- 
ing over, polished his heavily rimmed 
glasses. Then he drew out the Baron’s 
ivory snaff-box, took a pinch, and sneezed 
with all the satisfaction of an adept. 

Mathias leaned far over the balcony. 
The perspiration had gathered on his face 
and hands, and before he realized what was 
happening his eye-glasses slipped from his 
nose. They were usually attached to his 
neck by a string, and it was only when they 
struck the floor far below that he remem- 
bered having detached them in order to be 
ready for the signal to O'Leary. 

A groan escaped him as he appreciated 
the full fatality of his carelessness, and 
this involuntary completion of the signal 
agreed upon drove him frantic. He half 
rose in his seat with an impulse to shout a 
warning, when he was violently pulled 
down by Catran. 
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““Mathias,”” said the cool voice of the 
latter, “observe our friend. Take a lesson.” 

As a matter of fact, the Baron seemed 
scarcely to have noticed the incident of 
the eye-glasses, and was mopping his brow 
unconcernedly with the red bandanna he 
always reserved for that purpose. 

It was some time before Mathias had 
recovered composure, and then it was but 
feigned. It was only when the battle was 
fairly on that he whispered to his compan- 
ion: “In heaven’s name, what shall | do? 
How shall I recover my glasses?”’ 

“You are no longer in the game,”’ mur- 
mured Catran. “Side-lines. Can’t drop 
glasses and swear as a continuous perform- 
ance. Forget it! Watch.” 

Mathias sighed and sat back, gnashing 
his teeth, determined to regain control of 
his nerves. He succeeded in composing 
himself — which was well, for the day was 
holding another shock in store for him. 

The-battle that was raging on the floor 
was such as comes to a nation but once. 
It was the battle between innovation and 
tradition — young blood fired with all the 
tremendous enthusiasm of great social 
ideas against old blood fighting with the 
accumulated tenacity of centuries of su- 
premacy. Not only to every combatant, 
but to the spectators, it seemed that the 
issue was a matter of life and death. No 
one could hear such bursts of appeal and 
assault without being swept up on the com- 
mon flood of conviction to sit with the very 
gods in judgment. 

Finally, when the endurance of all had 
well-nigh reached its limit, making the end 
a question of minutes, the Baron of Mata- 
bello rose slowly to his full height. 

As he stood there in the dead silence 
which fell upon the house, his features were 
seen to be working with an emotion such 
as had never before shaken his stolid cyni- 
cism. To Catran and Mathias illusion 
passed all bounds and became belief. 
O'Leary and all thought of him were far 
from their minds as they gazed on the 
gaunt figure of the man that dominated the 
moment. His close-cropped hair, his mo- 
bile features, his nervous, thin hands 
clasped behind his back, all were familiar 
to the place and time. When he spoke, it 
was in a low tone that reached to the inner- 
most being of each of his hearers. 

“Gentlemen,” began the Baron, “I 
stand here a weary man after a long fight.” 
Then, casting apathy from him as he would 


a cloak, he thundered: “But not too weary 
to score one more victory and reap a ter- 
rible revenge!” 

Mathias writhed in his chair. 

“My God!” he exclaimed. “That's not 
the statement | prepared!” 

Catran caught his arm in a terrific grip. 

“Shut up, you blithering idiot,” he whis- 
pered. 

But no one in the throng had noticed. 
All were too intent on the struggle of a 
giant to give heed to the interruptions of 
pygmies. 

The Baron’s voice was still thundering 
across the hall: 

“Great events cast their shadows before 
them. All things change; nothing ceases. 
History repeats itself. Platitudes, you say. 
Platitudes in expression, but they contain 
the law. Darkness precedes the storm. 
Life and death pursue each other endlessly 
upon the ascending spiral of our ideals. 
Empires and institutions fall before a uni- 
versal tide.” 

The Baron paused — mopped his head 
with the red bandanna — and then his full 
tones ran on. Mathias, Catran, the whole 
auditorium, listened as if in a trance. At 
last came the mighty , peroration: 

“Gentlemen, we are standing in a great 
darkness. Who am I, to wave back the 
storm? Who am I, to stay a tide that 
carries nations on its crest? | am a weary 
man. To-day | know that | am too weak 
to meet my God, followed by the curses 
of a million of my race and kind. But, 
though | perish, | am a very Samson to 
bring down the temple of Dagon that has 
sheltered my treason. I bow to the task. 
Let freedom come. Let the Empire fall!” 

The Baron’s arms, extended in a mighty 
gesture, fell to his sides, and the man col- 
lapsed as if mortally stricken. 

On the instant a deafening tumult arose 
in the hall. Men seemed to have gone mad 
in the crashing climax of the nation’s drama, 
and some reached for the Baron’s form to 
tear it to pieces, but more reached for it to 
bear it in triumph upon their shoulders. 
Joy fought with grief, for an empire and a 
man lay mortally stricken. 

Late that same night, O’Leary and Cat- 
ran met in the rooms of the latter. Catran 
was clad in pajamas and O’Leary in the 
remnant of the Baron’s costume. The long 
frock-coat he had worn lay discarded in a 
corner, and the waistcoat hung on a chair. 
The collar and tie had found their way to 
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the floor, and the white madras shirt was 
open at the throat, betraying a waving line 
which divided the deep bronze of his dyed 
face and neck from the freckled pink of his 
body. The sleeves of the shirt were rolled 
up, again showing the strange contrast of 
freckled pink and bronze. The negro’s 
poll, too, was gone, and in its place shone 
O’Leary’s shaved head. 

Of his ludicrous appearance he was evi- 
dently entirely unconscious, and such was 
his ardor that Catran soon forgot to smile, 
and gazed in wonder ‘vhich amounted 
almost to enthusiasm. 

O’Leary leaned an elbow on the table and 
shook a lean finger at his friend. 

“1 tell you, Catran,” he cried hoarsely, 
“they have done away with that man. 
Yes, sir, murdered him. Just think a mo- 
ment. Don’t you see what it would mean 
to them if Matabello, the new-born friend 
of the people, should turn up? Man, didn’t 
you see the blacks in the streets to-day? 
Can you ever forget those upraised hands 
and the way they cried, ‘Free!’” 

“Well,” said Catran, with his strange 
half smile, “what of it?” 

“What of it?” screamed O’Leary, spring- 
ing to his feet. “This. I shall rule this 
people!” 

He raised his glass of whisky-and-soda on 
high. All the audacity of a long race of 
fighting dreamers shone in his eyes. 
Through the deep dye of his face burned 
the light of a great resolve. 

“Yes!” he cried. “I shall rule this 
people. With Matabello the Empire fell. 
With Matabello it shall rise again. A freed 


people shall kiss the hands that struck the 
shackles from its wrists. A race of slaves 
made men shall hail their king. The Baron 
is dead: long live the Baron!” 

Catran tried to remember that he was gaz- 
ing upon a ridiculous figure, and could not. 

“Ave. Caesar,” he murmured, with 
twisted lips, raising his glass toward the 
excited face before him. 

While they drank, Catran’s man entered 
the room silently and placed before his 
master an envelope without any address, 
marked “Urgent.” 

He tore it open and read the following 
communication: 


The Chief of Police desires me to congratulate 
you on the early return to his country of so bril- 
liant a man as Mr. Patrick O’Leary, whose tal- 
ents would be wasted among us in future, though 
so deeply appreciated in the past. A guard of 
honor is waiting to escort him on board the Royal 
Mail packet, where everything will be done to 
insure his comfort. 


There was no signature, but none was 
needed. 

Catran passed the slip to O’Leary, and 
for a moment the two stared at each other. 
The fire died from O’Leary’s face as he 
reached the same conclusion as had Catran 
as to the source of the warning. 

“‘Mathias!”” he exclaimed. 

“Brutus,” remarked Catran drily. 

O’Leary’s head hung, and the slip of 
paper fluttered to the floor. 

““From me,’” he muttered reminiscently, 
from 


love that passeth understanding; 
the Republic and the world, nothing — 


ay? 


nothing’! 
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flesh. His face was brick red, and 
either cheek was big enough to make an 
ordinary face out of. This extraordinary 
width of jowl, with a pug nose and two 
twinkling little blue eyes beneath a low but 
bulging forehead, naturally reminded acute 
observers of a pig — but a human, humor- 
ous, companionable sort of pig. 

Walking down the corridor of the big 
New York hotel, he examined the room 
numbers as if he were not sure where his 
destination lay. He paused before number 
754, and, after a quick look up and down to 
make sure that he was not observed, studied 
the door curiously. There was no show of 
light either on the transom or at the cracks. 
With another look up and down, he stepped 
over and applied his ear to the panel, but 
heard nothing. As if that satisfied him, he 
took a dozen steps farther down the corridor 
to number 756, and rapped. 

A voice said “Come in,” and he entered 
a private parlor furnished after the usual 
manner of big hotels. He noticed at once 
that the door to the bedroom — which with 
the parlor and bath composed the suite — 
was closed. Then he noticed the wiry little 
man who was standing at the corner of the 
writing-table, and at once deduced that 
the man had been nervously pacing up and 
down awaiting his arrival; also, that the 
two chairs at the writing-table had been 
carefully arranged —the large one uphol- 
stered in blue satin for himself, the small 
gilded one for the host. 

“Good evening, Senator,” he said gravely. 

As gravely, Senator Tillingast replied, 
“Good evening, Mr. Borgan,” and — with 
a gesture that an actor of the romantic 
school might have envied — invited his 
caller to take the blue chair. 

Senator Tillingast himself té6ok the gilded 
chair, and crossed his legs and folded his 
arms, his head drooping forward a bit as 
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E was not quite six feet, but byoad, 
and of late years had taken on 


he looked over at Borgan from under his 
eyebrows, while a faint, cryptic smile 
played upon his lips. Senator Tillingast 
had a high forehead and a long sallow 
face. His thick dark hair was parted ex- 
actly in the middle and worn long, framing 
his thin face in a manner that inevitably 
recalled the stock portraits of John C. Cal- 
houn. He wore a broad, rolling collar, es- 
pecially designed by himself, with a flowing 
black tie under it. The clumsiest cartoonist 
could draw that hair with his eyes shut; 
and that inevitable collar, which neither 
exactly stood up nor exactly lay down, 
and the flowing black tie. 

“Crompton sends me word you have 
some letters,” Borgan began. 

The cryptic smile may have broadened 
a little; but Senator Tillingas: silently main- 
tained his pose. 

“Probably,” Borgan continued coolly, 
“there’s no use just now in going into the 
question of how you got hold of my private 
correspondence with Crompton, nor whether 
the letters are genuine. The point is, pub- 
lication of them is sure to make a devil of a 
mess. Naturally, | want to avoid that.” 

“Naturally,” said Senator Tillingast, 
with broad sarcasm. 

As soberly as a judicial pig, and with as 
little emotion,— his small twinkling eyes 
studying the Senator's lean face,— Borgan 
rumbled on: 

“Crompton and | have been friends a 
good many years — rather intimate friends, 
I may say. It’s true we have some busi- 
ness dealings together that might give a 
handle to yellow newspapers, although 
neither he nor I see anything wrong in them. 
It’s true, too, that few men in the United 
States know the situation down there in 
Mexico as well as | do; and as Senator 
Crompton is obliged to deal officially with 
that situation, he might like my advice. 
Those letters are innocent enough, Senator. 
But the public is unduly excited just now 
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about men in my position. Publication of 
those letters would injure Crompton and 
injure me. | infer from what I’ve heard that 
you intend to publish them.” 

“1 do!” said the Senator decisively. 

“| imagine,” Borgan continued, “that 
you came up here with an idea of giving 
those letters to the newspapers to-night 

or, at least, of giving out something that 
will lead up to your reading of the letters in 
the Senate to-morrow.”’ 

Senator Tillingast projected a lower lip 
and nervously plucked at it a moment as 
he reflected. Then he answered very de- 
liberately, looking Borgan hard in the eye: 

“| shall take the midnight train back to 
Washington. The world will know when it 
breakfasts to-morrow morning that I have 
those letters.” 

Borgan crossed his fat legs with some 
difficulty, and began to argue calmly: 

“Well, Senator, take a sensible view of it. 
You're going to publish those letters for 
your own advantage. But there will be a 
greater advantage to you in not publishing 
them. They’re not your letters, you know. 
They’re Crompton’s, or mine. You have 
no moral right to them. They are really 
In good 


stolen articles in your possession. 
morals you ought to hand them over to me, 


with an apology. But | don’t ask you to do 
that. You’ve served the public 
many years with distinguished ability, and 
what have you got out of it? I dare say the 
bill for this suite for twenty-four hours will 
make a hole in your bank account that can 
be seen with the naked eye. Those letters 
must have cost you something that you 
can’t afford to lose. Any way you look at 
it, they’re your private investment. Just 
hand them over to me, and I'll make it the 
best investment for you that’s been heard 
of since they struck pay dirt in California. 
Why not? You're under no obligation to 
publish them.” 

Senator Tillingast suddenly straightened 
in his chair and smote the table with the 
palm of his hand. 

“| hesitated to grant you this interview!” 
he cried. “‘] was loath to do it. Because, 
in spite of your plausible talk over the tele- 
phone, Borgan, | half expected some such 
infamy as this!” 

He leaped to his feet, his nervous, pro- 
tuberant eyes glowing, and exclaimed: 

“Listen, Oliver Borgan!” 

With a magnificent gesture, he swept his 
left hand through his long locks and leveled 


a good 


a rigid forefinger at the caller’s snub nose. 
His bell-like voice filled the room: 
“Thomas Crompton is chairman of the 
Committee-on Military Affairs. He is a 
member of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. His influence in the Senate is great. 
Excepting the President of the United 
States and a few others, there is scarcely 
a man in the nation upon whom it more 
rests to say whether we shall deal with dis- 
tracted Mexico in peace and patience and 
Christian helpfulness, or plunge into a 
bloody war that will surely bring tears to 
many a hearth and put crape on thousands 
of humble doors. You, Borgan, by methods 
that are now pretty well known, have gath- 
ered up Mexico’s oil supply. You want 
order at your oil-wells, peace on your pipe- 
lines, strong government at your docks. 
And you, Borgan, are writing confidential 
letters in your own hand to Senator Cromp- 
ton: letters addressed, ‘Dear Tommy 
ters which show that a large sum of money 
was passing from you to him; letters ad- 
vising him to make this government inter- 
vene with armed force, to send our army 
and navy down there, to toss a quarter of a 
million American youths into the bloody 
vortex of war — that you may continue to 
pay dividends on millions of watered stock! 
And you have the audacity to tell me that 
those letters are mere trifles — just incon- 
sequential private affairs between friends! 
I tell you, they are treason black as hell! 
“In the light of those letters, what will 
this country say to Crompton’s manoeu- 
vers for armed intervention? It ought to 
say, ‘Halter!’ And what will it say to you? 
I tell you here and now, a way will be found 
to make you repent! As for my accepting 
those letters and publishing them, | have 
no more scruples about it than the men of 
1780 had in seizing the letters that exposed 
Benedict Arnold’s treason! I glory in it! 
If every dirty cent that you possess were a 
dollar, and you offered it all, you could not 
buy from me a single blank leaf torn from a 
single one of those letters! Men who love 
their country, Borgan, take their pay in coin 
you know nothing of. That’s my answer!” 
The room was ominously silent as his 
splendid voice ceased to reverberate in it. 
Borgan looked modestly at his fat knee and 
sighed, and presently said regretfully: 
“Well, it looks like ruin for Crompton — 
mavbe ruin for me, too. But, if your mind’s 
made up, | suppose all | can say.is, good 
night.” 


’: let- 
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With that he arose ponderously, looked 
gravely at the Senator, and silently held 
out his hand. The action evidently sur- 
prised Senator Tillingast; but, with only 
an instant’s hesitation and by a kind of 
mechanical response, he took the proffered 
hand. 

Borgan’s broad and puffy paw closed 
firmly upon the Senator’s long, nervous 
fingers. He drew the Senator toward him 
and stooped to whisper in his ear: “Shut 
off the dictaphone. I’ve something im- 
portant to say.” 

The Senator visibly started, and gaped 
up at the taller man; but Borgan’s porcine 
face wore an expression of the friendliest 
good nature, and he whispered again: 

“Shut it off. You've got your record the 
way you want it. I’ve political news.” 

Long habituation to the surprises and 
vicissitudes of politics enabled Senator Til- 
lingast to adjust himself practically to this 
unexpected situation. With a final search- 
ing glance at Borgan, he went quietly over 
to the hall door, opened and closed it as if 
somebody had passed out, then stepped over 
to the bedroom door and disappeared 
through it. When he returned, Borgan was 


sitting coolly in the blue chair. 
“| found out you had those letters yes- 
terday morning,” he said in a sober, matter- 


of-fact voice. “‘I’d have gone to Washing- 
ton to see you to-day, only | learned you'd 
come up here. | suppose you'll give me 
credit for being a practical man.” 

He smiled — like a pig, but so good- 
naturedly that it was rather winning. 

“Well, | never doubted that,” Tillingast 
replied in a conversational tone, smiling also. 

“Those letters in your hands make two 
things plain as daylight,” Borgan contin- 
ued, with perfect good humor. “The first 
thing is that Crompton is a dead duck. 
Those letters will smash him to kindling- 
wood. Poor old Tommy! He'll be lucky if 
they don’t lynch him!” 

He chuckled over it; yet Crompton him- 
self could hardly have been offended, for it 
was a fond and rueful sort of chuckle. 

“That’s the first thing,” he repeated. 
“Crompton is a dead duck. The other 
thing is that you’re going to be the next 
President of the United States.” 

He said it casually, as one remarks that 
it’s awarm day. Looking at the floor, Sena- 
tor Tillingast gnawed his nether lip and a 
nervous fluttering went through him from 
his feet, which shuffled a little on the car- 


pet, to his head, which turned slightly above 
the rolling collar. 

“That’s sure as shooting,’”’ Borgan went 
on calmly. “I keep tab on politics as much 
as I do on the oil market, you know. It’s 
really part of the business. So do the other 
fellows up here who count in a big way. 
We may have our preferences and all that, 
but, as a matter of cold business, we try to 
know what’s really what. The real fight for 
the nomination is between you and Cromp- 
ton. But these letters send him to zero and 
boost you sky-high. The way the game lies 
now, that you'll get the nomination and the 
election is just that two and two make four.” 

Ihe Senator rapidly crossed his legs and 
as rapidly uncrossed them, and turned a bit 
in his chair, and struck his left hand through 
his hair — but, as usual, on the side, so as 
not to disturb the parting. “It’s true,’’ he 
said, “that | have a great many friends. 
I’ve contended for things that the people 
demand. My Lincoln’s Birthday oration 
attracted a great deal of attention.” 

“Sure,” said Borgan placidly. ‘I re- 
member your sending me a copy of it. Of 
course, I read it in the newspapers, too. | 
was sorry that | had to be out of town that 
day. Otherwise I’d have come down to 
hear you.” 

“| believe every daily newspaper in the 
United States noticed it,” said the Senator, 
his protuberant eyes shining. “‘Many of 
them printed it practically in full. I’ve had 
requests for thousands of copies. As a mat- 
ter of fact,” he added abruptly, leaning 
confidentially forward in his chair, “I can 
count on almost as many delegates right 
now as Crompton can.” 

“Well, maybe you can,” Borgan replied 
uncontentiously. “‘But, however that is, 
the minute these letters are published,— 
you getting credit for unearthing them,— 
they'll come to you like a flock of sheep. 
You're bound to be our next President.” 

Again Tillingast gnawed his lip and again 
the nervous fluttering went over him. 

“Well — it’s a great office,” he said, in a 
voice slightly tremulous and husky. 

“Sure; a great office,’ Borgan assented, 
and smiled and chuckled humorously. ‘“‘! 
confess I didn’t think it, either —I mean 
when we were youngsters together back 
there in Sandusky. I reckon you haven't 
been any more anxious to tell people | was 
your second or third cousin than | have 
been to claim relationship with you. We've 
sort of been on opposite sides of the fence 
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these forty years or more, Jimmy — and 
seen precious little of each other until this 
evening.” He chuckled again. “You were 
a great little politician even then, Jimmy. 
| remember you could beat the town at 
reciting a speech when you were hardly in 
long trousers.” 

The Senator laughed indulgently, replying: 

“And | guess you were a born business 
man. I remember that lottery you got up 
with a hundred numbers, selling us lads 
tickets at a nickel apiece, and then we dis- 
covered you'd sold two of every number — 
watering the stock, you know.” 

“Yes, | took to water and you to wind, 
Jimmy,” Borgan laughed. “I can’t say 
now but that you’ve beat me, too. And 
that brings me back to my position in this 
affair. Of course, you don’t know it, but 
I’m sort of political factotum for a number 
of tolerably big men here, and I’ve been for 
Crompton. That money | sent him was 
for his campaign, as a matter of fact — not 
that that would make any difference to the 
public.” 

“Not a particle! It would make it worse, 
if anything,” said Tillingast. 

“Probably,” Borgan assented. “Well, 
this thing is going to hit me hard. I’m 
pretty well extended, you see. The news- 
papers and you gentlemen at Washington 
talk of me as if whenever | wanted money 
all | had to do was back a freight-car up to 
the mint. I wish there was a better founda- 
tion for that idea. I’m pretty well ex- 
tended, in fact. When those patriots down 
in Mexico find out I’ve been trying to get 
the United States army after em, probably 
the first thing they'll do will be to blow up 
my oil-wells and burn my docks — which 
won't help me particularly to meet my finan- 
cial obligations. Probably there'll be some 
prosecutions at home that won't help, 
either. All around, it’s going to put me 
rather up against it, you see.” 

He stated it as placidly as if he were dis- 
cussing the weather. But Senator Tillin- 
gast forbiddingly folded his arms; his face 
hardened; his lower lip projected; and he 
looked suspiciously at Borgan from under 
his evebrows. 

“Worst of all,” Borgan proceeded, “it 
will put me in bad with some men whose 
support is all-important to me. They'd 
easily forgive me a crime, but they hate a 
blunder. While I wasn’t responsible for 
Crompton’s letters getting out of his hands, 
| wasresponsible for writing the letters. 


They might charge the whole mess up to 
me. If they did, it would go hard with me. 
You get the point?” 

The Senator, with a puzzled and suspi- 
cious face, signified that he got the point, 
but didn’t know what to make of it. 

“Of course,” Borgan proceeded soberly, 
“all that occurred to me within ten minutes 
after | heard you had the letters. I hadn’t 
the least doubt you would go ahead and 
publish them. For one thing, they put the 
Presidency of the United States right into 
your hands, and no man with political ambi- 
tion is going to surrender the Presidency 
for anything | could offer him. You were 
sure to publish the letters, so what should 
a sensible man in my position do?” 

He asked the question calmly, as if the 
answer were self-evident; but Senator Til- 
lingast looked more puzzled than ever. 

“Why, I ought to make what capital I 
could out of it,” Borgan explained, with his 
smile of a humorous pig. “You know, 
Jimmy, success in business as in politics is 
mostly the ability to see a situation and 
adjust yourself to it. Crompton was a dead 
duck. Nothing could alter that, and no- 
body but a blockhead continues to play on a 
dead card. So of course Crompton had to 
go into the discard. The big men in the 
Street here—the half dozen who really 
count — were playing on Crompton, too. 
I could get myself some credit with them, 
you see, by warning them of what was com- 
ing in time, so that they could adjust them- 
selves to the new situation — getting them 
to take their stake off Crompton and put 
it on you while they could gain some ad- 
vantage by doing it. That would be a real 
service to them, you see, and they would 
remember it to my credit.” 

Instead of looking puzzled now, Senator 
Tillingast looked rather startled and uneasy. 

“Well, | set out along that line, Jimmy,” 
Borgan went on, “and | was really sur- 
prised to find how easy it was. It’s sort of 
like an iceberg, you know — if I remember 
correctly what the school geography said 
about icebergs. The thing stands up out of 
the water as big as a mountain. It looks as 
if all the fleets in the world couldn’t knock 
it over. But it’s drifted into the Gulf 
Stream, you know, and the warm water 
has been melting it off below the surface. 
Then along comes a capful of wind, and — 
biff! the whole thing turns turtle, bottom 
side up, all in a minute. I dare say you've 
experienced that in politics. Everybody 
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says that everybody is in favor of a certain 
thing, or against a certain thing. That fact 
seems to stand up like a mountain. But the 
warm water is slowly melting it off under- 
neath. Then, some day, somebody gives it 
a push, and — biff! over it goes, bottom 
side up.” 

“Yes, indeed! I know exactly what you 
mean!” the Senator exclaimed with enthu- 
siasm. “Why, when I began preaching 
certain radical doctrines, | was laughed at 
—hooted at! The newspapers called me a 
crank and a fool! Other men in politics 
said | was butting my head against a stone 
wall. But | kept at it, and presently — 
almost of a sudden — the whole country was 
on my side. The very Bourbons who 
laughed at me for advocating direct pri- 
maries now advocate direct primaries them- 
selves. Your simile of an iceberg is apt!” 

With much satisfaction, he made a men- 
tal note of it for future oratorical use. 

“Sure,” said Borgan placidly. “Well, 
that’s exactly what's happened in Wall 
Street, Jimmy. For a good half dozen years 
or more we've been all wrong politically. 
For two or three years | have had a secret 
misgiving that we were wrong. That mis- 
giving has grown upon me. But | didn’t 
have nerve enough to mention it to anybody. 
No one likes to be unpopular with his asso- 
ciates. Well, | have discovered that other 
men were in the same position. They've 
been nursing secret misgivings, but hadn't 
the nerve to say so. The warm water has 
been melting off the base, you see. Wall 
Street was all ready to turn turtle politi- 
cally. And do you know what gave it the 
final push, Jimmy?” 

The Senator, smiling, shook his head. 

“It was your Lincoln oration,” said 
Borgan gravely. “Sure as you live — just 
that and nothing else.” 

Deliberately he put on his eye-glasses, 
drew a folded sheet of paper from his 
inner pocket, spread it out, and read it 
through. 

“The right way to do anything in Wall 
Street,” he explained, looking up from the 
paper to the Senator, “is to get the Old 
Man, because if you can get the king pin you 
won’t have any trouble with the rest of 
the works. So I began with him. Yester- 
day afternoon | put the matter before a 
couple of his partners, and we sent him a 
long cablegram. He’s in Rome, you know. 
This morning we got this reply. You can 
read it yourself.” 


” 


Handing over the sheet, he leaned back 
again in the blue chair and twirled his 
eye-glasses. Senator Tillingast had often 
denounced the author of the cablegram; 
but the eagerness with which he reached 
for the white sheet suggested a pouncing 
hawk. The cablegram was in code and 
typewritten, the translation being written 
in red ink above the code words. The 
message ran: 

My conception of Tillingast and his policies 
has changed since hearing his remarkable Lincoln 
oration. | think we have been wrong. The old 
order has passed away. New forces, new ideals, 
have come in. Instead of further opposing, we 
should align ourselves with them, provided they 
are to be carried out on a high, patriotic plane. 
Believe we have nothing to fear from a man 
of Senator Tillingast’s intellect, sincerity, and 
breadth of view. I suggest that you leave details 
to Borgan. 


Having read this message, the Senator 
retained, for some seconds, a stern expres- 
sion, as befitted statesmanship when deal- 
ing with the Old Man. Then a smile began 
to leak and trickle — so to speak — through 
the statesmanly mask until it overflowed 
and inundated his whole face. He shifted 
and fluttered a little in his chair, and 
wetted his lips, and ran his fingers through 
his hair; and instead of returning the 
cablegram to Borgan he laid it on 
the desk. 

“So there you are,” Borgan resumed. 
“| went to four other men — the men who 
really count here, you understand — and 
showed ’em that cablegram; and every one 
of ’em said amen to it — with a good will, 
too; like men with a load off their minds. 
And, in my opinion, Jimmy,” he added 
deliberately, raising a forefinger, “that’s 
hardly second in importance to your elec- 
tion to the Presidency.” 

Senator Tillingast laughed — as much to 
give his exultation an outlet as for another 
reason — and observed: “Second at some 
distance.” 

“No,” said Borgan gravely; “a close 
second. It gives you the greatest oppor- 
tunity a President has had since Lincoln. 
For, if we’ve been wrong, you’ve been a 
bit wrong, too. You've gone at us with a 
meat-ax. It’s got so, when a big man from 
Wall Street steps off the train at Washing- 
ton, they yell for a policeman to hit him 
over the head and throw him back on 
the next train for New York. Nobody will 
listen to us at all. That’s all wrong, for 
there’s plenty of business here that affects 
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There’s no North and 
no South, politically; but there’s getting 
to be an East and a West. There’s division 
and bad blood; and that isn’t good for the 
Now, that cablegram shows the 
We read the handwriting 
on the wali. We conform. We're not onl\ 
but anxious to do it. You’re to be 
the master. You’re to say what we shall 
do, and we’re going to do it. But all that 
can be accomplished now peacefully and 
harmoniously. Just give us a decent hear- 
ing —same as you would if we were an 
organization of bootblacks or cab-drivers. 
Let us say our little say to you. Consider 
what we say. If you find it bad, reject it; 
but don’t reject it before you’ve heard it. 
Just a decent hearing — that’s all. And if 
you’re statesman enough to do that, 
Jim Tillingast, you'll have this whole 
United States, from the statue of Liberty 
out there to the Cliff House in San Fran- 
cisco, pulling behind you like a twenty- 
mule team. We'll put over some stunts 
in prosperity that will make the world 
stare.” 

He had sat upright in his chair to deliver 
this exhortation, and at its conclusion smote 
his knee. 

“Certainly,” said the Senator, 
body is entitled to a decent hearing.” 

“Of course,” Borgan replied. “Of 
cou—" He dived hastily into his pocket 
for a handkerchief, and sneezed into it. 
“Of course,” he repeated, replacing the 
handkerchief. “I knew you'd see it when 
| put it before you in a practical way. And 
| was perfectly willing to give you, as I may 
say, all the rope you wanted on the other 
side. | had no doubt that when you were 
expecting a call from me you'd have a dic- 
taphone put into the room. Naturally, 
you’d want a record of the conversation. 
So I went ahead and talked just as | sup- 
pesed you'd like me to talk. I was willing 
to make thaf case as strong as you please 

cast-iron and copper-riveted — because 
what | was really banking on was this 
other phase of it.” 

He paused to look at his watch. 

“| suppose you have an appointment 
with somebody from the press.” 

“At eleven o'clock,” said the Senator, 
with a grim little nod. 

“All right,’”” Borgan went on. ‘“‘Now to 
the main point. Here’s Wall Street’s thick- 
and-thin support, all done up in a package 
ready to be put in your hand, as I’ve told 


the whele country. 


country. 
whole situation. 


ready 


“every- 


you. We're going to pull in stroke with 
you from A to Z. But we can’t do that 
unless we’re in touch with you. Now, take 
some man that the real people here have 
confidence in — somebody they can bank 
on, somebody that really understands con- 
aitions here. He needn't be anybody at 
all identified with Wall Street before the 
public. Some man like Bruce Macallister, 
for example. Put him in your Cabinet. 
Make him Secretary of Commerce, or Secre- 
tary of the Navy, or any of those jobs that 
nobody pays much attention to. Do that, 
and, first shot out of the box, there’s the 
New York delegation solid for you.” 

Senator Tillingast looked rather doubt- 
ful, and Borgan hastened to add: 

“Of course, not on first ballot. On first 
ballot it would vote for somebody that 
stands no show, as usual. But, when the 
real voting begins, the delegation swings to 
you — explaining that it doesn’t care much 
for you, but wants to defeat somebody else, 
you see. Possibly you could be nominated 
without the New York delegation; but 
it’s a blamed sight easier to be nominated 
with it.” 

sa. thoughtfully, 


said the Senator 


projecting his lower lip and picking at it. 


“The New York delegation is a great factor 
in a national convention. Naturally, | 
shouldn’t wish to appear as the New York 
candidate; but if I could count on 
the New York vote on third or fourth 
ballot, say—’’ Picking thoughtfully at 
his extended lip, he left the sentence 
unfinished. 

“Certainly,” said Borgan heartily. “It’s 
a good thing to count on, and we can hand 
it to you —to be used when needed. Now, 
there’s the matter of money Your direct 
primaries make politics pretty expensive, 
and nobody but a fool sneezes at money 
in politics any more than anywhere else. 
With New York disposed of, where are 
your stiffest fights?”’ 

“Well,” said the Senator rather reluc- 
tantly, “there’s Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Illinois I feel quite sure of; yet some help 
there wouldn’t be amiss — nor in Wiscon- 
sin and out on the Pacific coast. But you 
understand that campaign contributions 
are public.” 

“Oh, sure,”’ Borgan replied easily. “But 
there’s no serious difficulty. A thousand 
plain citizens will always subscribe a hun- 
dred dollars each if somebody furnishes 
them the money.” 
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“Yes, | suppose so,” said the Senator. 
“How do we stand in Indiana, Oliver?” 

“Indiana | believe vou can bank on,’ 
Borgan replied firmly. “Let’s get down to 
cases now on those other States.” 

By a common impulse they pulled nearer 
to the writing-table, and as they talked 
each of them began to put down names and 
figures. 

“Well,” said Borgan, after a few min- 
utes of this, “it comes to quite a chunk of 
money. But I'll do it. Just put it down 
there on a clean sheet.” 

Taking a clean sheet of note-paper, the 
Senator wrote down the names of seven 
States, with a sum opposite each. 

“Jimmy, it’s as good as done,” said Bor- 
gan gravely, their heads being still rather 
near together. ‘You're as good as Presi- 
dent right now. There’s only that busi- 
ness of the Cabinet member. You put 
down three names that'll be acceptable 
to you for any position in the Cabinet, 
and let me study ‘em over a bit, and we'll 
agree on one of ‘em. You know the sort 
of man we want — Bruce Macallister, for 
example.” 

“‘Macallister would be acceptable to me,” 
the Senator replied, and wrote his name 
under the States. He reflected a minute, 
and added two other names. 

“It’s as good as done, Jimmy,” said 
Borgan, taking the sheet and examining 
it——‘‘as good as done!” 

He folded the paper and settled back in 
his chair, holding it between his thumb 
and forefinger. 

“I never supposed I’d be the man to 
make you President of the United States,” 
he ruminated, and added, with his smile 
of a humorous pig: “But we're relatives, 
and blood is thicker than water.” 

His big face was suddenly contorted, 
and, snatching his handkerchief, he again 
sneezed into it. 

“Blood is thicker than water,” he re- 
peated, replacing the handkerchief. “Do 
you remember, Jimmy, one day when we'd 
been gathering hazelnuts, and got around 
to Aunt Susan Weeks’ house in the after- 
noon dying of hunger, and she gave us half 
an apple pie?” 

He chuckled over the reminiscence, and 
Senator Tillingast laughed aloud, crying: 

“Yes, indeed, | remember it! You were 
an awful pig when you were a boy, Oliver!” 

“Probably I was,” Borgan replied, smil- 
ing porkily. “Il remember that day as well 


as if it happened yesterday. There we 
were in Aunt Susan’s sitting-room — the 
minister and the minister’s wife and the 
minister's two young lady daughters and 
Uncle Hiram Weeks all sitting along the 
wall in a row — for a visit from the minis- 
ter’s family was a pretty stately occasion 
in those days. And there was Aunt Susan 
Weeks with the pie-tin and half a pie on it, 
handing it over to you, of course, and tell- 
ing you you could give Oliver a taste. | 
was always in bad with Aunt Susan for 
raiding her cooky jar and setting my dog 
on her cats. She handed it over to you, and 
I was dying for pie. The minister felt 
obliged to ask us something about school, 
and that gave me an opening to tell him 
there wasn’t a grown man in the county 
who could hold a candle to you when it 
came to speaking a piece. I told him that 
when you recited ‘The Charge of the Light 
Brigade’ the girls were so frightened they 
cried. So of course the minister and his 
wife and daughters and Aunt Susan Weeks 
had to insist that you recite ‘The Charge 
of the Light Brigade’— good old Aunt 
Susan beaming all over for pride in her 
favorite nephew. You didn’t need much 
urging, Jimmy. You put your little heels 
together and inflated your chest — inci- 
dentally letting me hold the pie. And while 
you volleyed and thundered | sneaked into 
the hall and ate the pie!” 

The Senator laughed, but in a rather hol- 
low and uneasy manner, as if he might con- 
sider the reminiscence in bad taste. “You 
certainly were a pig, Oliver,” he said. 

“Well, | was a pig for pie, Jimmy, and 
you were a pig for flattery. I got the pie 
and you got the flattery, so we should both 
have been satisfied. But I remember you 
were pretty sore about the empty pie-tin. 
You know, when | heard you had my let- 
ters to Crompton, that little pie episode 
came to my mind and gave me my cue,” he 
added calmly. 

Senator Tillingast sat bolt upright and 
stared at Borgan with startled eyes. 

“Of course, Jimmy,” Borgan explained 
mildly, holding up the folded sheet of paper, 
“this is checkmate for you. You shut off 
your dictaphone when | told you to; but | 
didn’t shut off mine. It’s been working 
right along there in the next room.” 

With the folded paper he pointed toward 
room 754. 

“Everything we said between my two 
sneezes has been rushed to a typewriter 
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and is being transcribed this minute all 
ready for the press. Think it over a min- 
ute —the conversation that passed be- 
tween my two sneezes.” 

But Senator Tillingast seemed incapable 
of thought. His mouth opened as if to cry 
out, although no sound issued. His hand 
clutched convulsively at the edge of the 
writing-table, and he gave a wild, aimless 
look around the room. 

“It amounted to a bargain, if you re- 
member,” Borgan reminded him, “‘be- 
tween myself as representative of the big 
men of Wall Street and yourself as candi- 
late for President. We are to deliver the 
New York delegation to you and subscribe 
ver six hundred thousand dollars for your 
campaign for the nomination. In return, 

yu are to let us pick out a member of your 
Cabinet and be neighborly with us all 
round after you’re President. I think a 
transcript of the conversation would be 
quite convincing of itself; but, in order to 
cinch it, | wanted something in your own 
handwriting. So | got this.” 

He held up the folded sheet. 

“How will it look, Jimmy, on the front 
pages of the newspapers —‘Senator Tillin- 
gast in a Bargain with Wall Street’ ? 
Looks to me like it would smash you into 
kindling-wood. When this is published, | 
don’t believe you and Crompton put to- 
gether would make a two-spot.”’ 

Senator Tillingast visibly shrank and 
crumpled in his chair. His narrow shoul- 
ders drooped; his head sank; his face 
turned cadaverous; his large, nervous 
eyes protruded further and stared at Bor- 
gan with ineffable horror. 

“Of course, | don’t want particularly to 
smash you up,” Borgan continued soberly. 
“We're relatives, you know, and blood is 
thicker than water. | don’t want particu- 
larly to interfere with your presidential 
ambitions. My personal opinion is that 
you stand as much show to be President as 
Crompton does, and both of you put to- 
gether stand as much show as | do. But 
that opinion is neither here nor there. 
Several pewees have been President of 
the United States, first and last. If that 
suits you, go after it. All | want is just my 
own letters to Tommy Crompton. Hand 
‘em back and tear up your dictaphone 
record, and I'll tear up my record and give 
you this littke memorandum. Then the 
game will stand just as it did before you 
swiped the letters.” 


The collapsed Senator evidently strove 
to think of a loophole — sitting crumpled 
in his chair, staring wildly and aimlessly. 

Borgan deliberately consulted his watch, 
and suggested calmly: 

“You'll have to make up your mind very 
soon. It’s almost eleven now.” 

Senator Tillingast put his hands to his 
head, then nervelessly reached into his breast 
pocket and extracted a packet of letters 
which he silently extended to Borgan. 

“There were four of them,” Borgan re- 
marked, as he took the letters. 

With deliberation he counted them; then 
opened and examined each one. 

“Correct, Jimmy,” he said, as he slid 
them into his own pocket and laid the 
Senator's memorandum on the _ writing- 
table. “You can keep that bogus cable- 
gram for a souvenir, or destroy it, just as 
you like,” he added, having noticed the 
message where Tillingast had laid it. 

As he ceased speaking, the telephone 
rang and the Senator galvanically seized 
the receiver. 

“Yes, this is Senator Tillingast,’”’ he said 
tragically. “‘Yes—but no! No! You 
must excuse me. I’m_ sorry — awfully 
sorry. But there was a mistake. I was 
under a misapprehension. . . . No, there'd 
be no use in my seeing you, for I haven't a 
. . No, nothing to give out 
to-night — not a word. There was a mis- 
take — a misapprehension. What I| had in 
mind is all changed. No, not a word to- 
night. I’m awfully sorry that | inconven- 
ienced you; but | can’t. No, not a 
word. I'll explain some other time. I have 
something on hand here, and I’ve got to 
catch the midnight train. Not a word. 
Sorry very sorry.” 

He hung up the receiver and looked at 
Borgan and groaned. 

Borgan arose, with his porcine and hu- 
morous smile. 

“Cheer up, Jimmy,” he 


word to say. 


“You're 
- whatever 
that comes to. Better pack your bag now 
and beat it for Washington. By morning 
you will have thought of something else to 
make a speech about. I’m really glad | 
didn’t have to smash you. Blood is thicker 
than water, you know.” 

He turned toward the door; .then looked 
back, smiling more broadly. 

“And, when it comes to a choice between 
two bogus articles, water is thicker than 
wind. Don’t forget that.” 


said. 


just as good as you ever were 
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O a person of the reformatory habit 

of mind the sights and sounds of 

Max’s little café, especially at 12.55 
4. M. on, perhaps, a Saturday night, just as 
Ernest, the waiter, has uttered a stentorian 
warning, “Last drinks!’’ might, I suppose, 
seem rather scandalous. 

But —this is perhaps more surprising, 
but no less true— Max himself would 
be scandalized and outraged by the intru- 
sion of any person who might put upon the 
things he saw and heard there an inter- 
pretation that would lead him to be 
scandalized. 

You will find Max’s at the lower end of 
a stairway whose length and steepness 
might make it perilous if it were not also 
so narrow. If you are a typical patron of 
the place, you will come plunging down this 
stairway at about half past eleven o'clock 
at night, hungry and thirsty,—for beer, 
-and tired with an evening’s singing and 
dancing in the chorus of one of the musical 
shows about town. 

Arrived safely at the foot of the stairs, 
you will find yourself in a plain, clean, 
white-painted room, not very big, with a 
lot of little round tables out in the middle 
of it, all covered with white table-cloths, 
and, along the sides, oblong tables with 
high-backed settles in between, which 
diminish somewhat the publicity of those 
who elect to sit at them. The walls and the 
big square pillars that hold up the building 
overhead afe ornamented mostly with 
framed photographs of chorus girls, in- 
scribed by their originals, in tumultuously 
affectionate splutters of ink, to their dear 
Max. 

There is nothing formal or perfunctory, 
I'll venture to assert, about any of these 
expressions of regard. For Max may safely 
be said to be the object of more heart- 
whole affection on the part of the chorus 
than all the Johns who ever ordered taxi- 
cabs or opened wine in Chicago. 
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And | am bound to say that it seems to 
me that Max deserves it. At least, he has 
grasped and put into effect one thoroughly 
practical distinction; the distinction, that 
is to sav, between the sort of girl that 
chorus girls mostly are —the sort who, at 
the end of a day’s work, likes, for a while, to 
eat and drink and be a little merry in the 
friendly company of people she knows — 
and the sort of girl to whom the eating and 
the drinking and the merriment are mere 
perfunctory, businesslike preliminaries to 
the plying of her trade. 

One might think it an easy distinction to 
make. But, as far as | know, Max is the 
only purveyor of nocturnal refreshment who 
even attempts it. Among his colleagues, the 
accepted badge of respectability for a 
woman, certainly after 11 P. M., is the posses- 
sion of a male escort. Duly escorted, any 
sort of woman, provided her manners and 
dress are not too flagrant, can go, broadly 
speaking, anywhere. And there are places 
where the professional bird of prey, unes- 
corted, can go and be recognized for pre- 
cisely what she is. But the only place | 
know of where, at the end of her perform- 
ance, a chorus girl can go all by herself in 
quest of companionship and food and lager 
beer, and in the certainty that the object of 
her quest will not be misunderstood, is 
Max’s. 

| won’t pretend that the merriment she 
finds there would be wholly acceptable to 
persons fastidious in matters of decorum, 
nor vouch for the austerity of the morals 
of all the companions she finds there. In- 
deed, | can not vouch for her own. Some 
people might not feel that there was any 
very vital distinction to be drawn between 
our little chorus girl and the woman Max 
would decline to serve with so much as a 
glass of beer. But | want to insist that the 
chorus girl herself makes that distinction 
very sharply, and that she’s wonderfully 
grateful to Max for backing her up in it 
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She feels toward him, apparently, as one 
would toward an indulgent uncle. She tells 
him her troubles, signs her name to his 
restaurant checks when she hasn’t the price 
of a meal, and loyally pays him back after- 
ward when she gets a job. And if ever, as 
not infrequently happens, she manages to 
step out of the rank of the chorus and down 
into the apron among the principals, there 
is no one she shares her triumph with more 
joyously than with Max. 

Well, there you are. It’s been rather a 
long disquisition, | am afraid; but, while 
this story is not about Max, it is concerned 
with what happened in his café one Christ- 
mas Eve under, as it were, his auspices, and 
I have felt the importance of disabusing 
you, at the outset, of misunderstanding. 

It was not in the hope of finding care-free 
merriment in the company of friends that 
the young man at a little round table in the 
corner, puffing meditatively at a cigar and 
sipping a pint of beer, had, a little irreso- 
lutely, turned down the narrow stairway 
somewhat before eleven o'clock. No one 
in his senses was likely to turn in here 
to-night for that purpose; for it would be 
patent to the dimmest intellect that 
no one who had anywhere else to go on 
Christmas Eve would come here. A handful 
of forlorn chorus girls and a few belated, 
rather transitory newspaper men would 
just about complete the tale of Max’s pa- 
tronage to-night. But it was tgo early yet 
for any of them. 

If the abode of melancholy were what 
young Richard Foster was looking for, an 
unerring instinct had led him to the right 
place. And yet, if Fate ever gave a man a 
special license to feel riotously exultant, it 
seemed that she had given him one to-night. 
The three wise men from the East, with 
whom he had been dining at the Black- 
stone, had told him so again and again in 
variously chosen words. Success, his and 
theirs,— solid, calculable, negotiable suc- 
cess,— had been the burden of their talk. 

If, last September, you had made him the 
prophecy that his unpretentious little com- 
edy — which for the past year he had 
vainly been trying to get produced and 
which was then about to be put on, in a 
highly tentative fashion, with made-over 
scenery and a ramshackle cast at the dingi- 
est and least popular of the downtown 
theaters — was going to turn out to be so 
solidly and unequivocally what the public 
was willing to pay for that the “Sold Out” 


sign would decorate its lobby during th 
convulsions of Christmas shopping, h 
would have heard you through with th 
rueful smile of one who acknowledge 
the reduction to absurdity of his own 
day-dreams. 

And if, essaying higher flights, you had 
gone on to tell him that the fame of his 
little piece would spread to Forty-second 
Street, and that the three wise men - 
namely, David Morini himself, and th 
principal playwright of his stable, George 
Board, and his specially imported English 
stage director, Arbuthnot Welles — would 
make a special trip to Chicago to see it, and 
would acclaim it a masterpiece, and offer 
it a New York production in Morini’s fa- 
vorite theater with an authentic star in the 
title part, and would ask him to dinner, and 
exhibit a grave concern as to when his 
next work would be ready — well, before 
you had half finished telling young Foster 
all this, he would have yawned at you and 
advised you to resume tobacco for smoking 
purposes. And yet, the whole of this gro- 
tesque prediction would have been verified 
by cold, literal, undeniable facts. 

The little dinner at the Blackstone 


should have been the joyous climax of three 


tremendously thrilling days. It had not 
been splurging or over-elaborate — there 
was just a sort of expensive rightness about 
it; and the fact that it had been served 
privately in Morini’s own suite, while it 
lent a sort of supererogatory splendor to the 
scrupulous evening dress that the three 
wise men wore, obviated the faint discom- 
fort young Foster might have felt over hav- 
ing come in what Board would doubtless 
have called tweeds. 

Board wasn’t English. He had grown 
up, as a matter of fact, right here in Chi- 
cago, and his first success had been one of 
the string of little musical shows that 
Willy Lord used to put on at the Globe. 
Still, a man had the right to wear a silk 
hat, if he chose, even though he came from 
Chicago; and perhaps it was right and 
natural that he should refer to it as a 
“topper.” The other incidents of the din- 
ner were no less elusive of adverse criticism. 
Board, who had done most of the talking, 
had spent half an hour in an analysis of his 
play. He hadn’t patronized it, and surely 
Foster’s involuntary and unspoken com- 
ment, “Well, he needn’t have tried so 
damned hard not to,” had been preposter- 
ously captious. 
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It had appeared, as Board’s laboriously 
serious analysis proceeded, that, all uncon- 
sciously, Foster had been following some of 
the profoundest maxims of the modern 
theater. His open disavowal of any know- 
ledge of these maxims Board took to 
indicate — and the others with nods cor- 
roborated —that the young playwright 
possessed the true dramaturgic instinct. 

Of course, this ought to have made him 
very happy. His own explanation — that 
he’d had the luck to get hold of a good 
story, that it concerned itself with the sort 
of people he understood, and that he’d man- 
aged to present them, and it, with a kind of 
freshness and honesty that had proved 
attractive — this explanation of his success 
carried with it no guaranty that it couid be 
repeated; whereas, if the three wise men 
were right, he could succeed again and 
ust as often as he pleased. Because one 
could memorize maxims and need never 
forget formulas. 

There was nothing a bit professorial 
about it. The maxims were stated by all 
three of the wise men in a vernacular at 
once so sophisticated and so Rabelaisian in 
its crudity that one instantly understood 
them to be no mere academic dogmas, but 
the practical working principles of men 
adept in their trade. With them had gone 
a wealth of specific illustration by examples, 
many of them supplied by Board himself 
from his own successes and, no less candidly, 
from his infrequent failures. 

The most interesting case in point was 
his present New York success, “The One 
Law,” which Board had adduced in refuta- 
tion of the idea that the public wouldn’t 
stand for problem plays. The idea had 
been to demonstrate — in four acts — that 
the one law was applicable to the conduct 
of men no less than women. The play had 
been tried out in Washington and had gone 
fairly well. Both Board and Morini had 
seen something was wrong in the big act — 
where the woman out of the man’s past 
comes back into his now blameless life and 
tries to demolish it. But Board, referring 
to his maxims, had soon discovered what 
was wrong. He had the man, in a big scene, 
force the woman to admit that he had of- 
fered to atone for their sin by marrying her. 
This admission put him in right with the 
audience, and, with this change, it had 
gone enormously big. 

There was nothing Bohemian about the 
three wise men, and at ten-thirty the even- 


ing was over. No prolongation into the 
small hours for them any more. Foster got 
up to go. But, after the valet had brought 
him his hat and stick, Morini, with an 
almost caressing hand upon his shoulder, 
led him to the door and delivered himself 
of a final apothegm. 

“All | want in any play, my boy,” he 
said, “is thirty seconds — thirty seconds 
when the audience are half out of their 
seats. The rest of the play doesn’t matter. 
I can hire men at a hundred dollars a week 
to write it for me. But if anybody can give 
me thirty seconds, I can make him rich. 
And you’re the man who can do it.” 

With this benediction in his ears, young 
Foster had gone down in the elevator, and, 
in a deepening and perfectly inexplicable 
melancholy, had made his way straight to 
—of all places in the world — Max’s. 

The thing he told himself he meant to 
think about, before his final session with 
Morini in the morning, was the new play 
he was writing. He wanted to make a few 
big changes in the outline of it on the basis 
of some of his newly acquired wisdom. 
He’d make his ordinary six-thousand-a-year 
business man into a magnate, of course, and 
shift the locale of the thing from the un- 
fashionable suburb he was best acquainted 
with to Fifth Avenue. ‘“‘You want,” Board 
had said, “to give them all the coin and all 
the class you possibly can.”” And the other 
two wise men had assented feelingly. 

Well, that was easy. What really needed 
thinking over was the big scene at the end 
of the second act. How was he to get the 
kick into it that Board discoursed so feel- 
ingly about? How was he to give Morini 
his thirty seconds? There were one or two 
of Board’s maxims that he thought might 
supply the answer. 

He stopped dead in the middle of the 
sidewalk to administer a well merited kick 
to a fractious insurgent in his mind who 
insisted that, with those changes made, his 
play would be as dull as ditch-water — as 
dull, it had the effrontery to add, as Board’s 
fake problem in “The One Law.” 

The insurgent was invited to cease being 
a fool. He wanted to succeed, didn’t he? 
Didn’t he want a motor, and a cozy little 
bachelor’s apartment on Forty-sixth Street, 
the admission to terms almost of equality 
by men like Morini and Hirschberg, the cer- 
tainty of a fraternal welcome by the little 
group of super-illuminati down at the far 
corner of the long bar in the Lambs when- 
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ever he dropped into that delightful retreat? 
Naturally he did. The rebel couldn’t deny 
this, and they walked on. But he wasn’t 
permanently silenced, it seemed; for along 
in the middle of the next block he spoke up 
again. 

“All the same,” he observed, “you know 
yourself that Morini is nothing but a two- 
dollar edition of P. T. Barnum, and that 
that precious Welles has no more vitals than 
a Japanese print. And as for Board, he’s 
a stuffed man, that’s what he is. Stuffed 
with sawdust and varnished with shellac.” 

The common-sense half of him protested: 
“Even if that’s true,— and | don’t admit it, 
— they’ve got there, haven’t they? Aren’t 
the high-brows crazy about Welles? Isn’t 
Morini supposed to be the most artistic pro- 
ducer in the country? Look at that big 
scene of his in the telephone exchange — 
six real operators, and calls getting put 
through all the time. As for Board: the 
critics take him seriously, don’t they? They 
don’t call his problems fakes. They agree 
he’s the leading American dramatist. Well, 
if | can ever get where he is, that’ll be good 
enough for me.” 

This last conversation had taken place 
at the head of the stairs leading down 
to Max’s. 

“And just to show, you,” he went on, 
“the sort of thing you’re going to get away 
from if you'll use a little common sense 
and take the advice of men who know the 
game, we'll turn down here.”’ 

The insurgent murmured incoherently 
that at least it might help him to forget the 
shine of Board’s silk hat. 

And then the two of them merged into 
the person of Richard Foster, the promising 
young playwright. 

Max greeted him warmly, saw to it that 
the waiter brought him the beer he wanted, 
and then, perceiving that he didn’t seem 
very communicative, withdrew, leaving him 
to the company of his cigar and his pint. 

Here was a good chance, while it was so 
quiet, to figure out the mechanics of the 
thirty seconds Morini would want in his sec- 
ond act. But, just as he began getting at 
it, a knock-about vaudeville team picked 
up moorings at the next table, and, with a 
seriousness that he found uncomfortably 
pathetic, went on trying to figure out 
(they’d been at it probably ever since they 
left the stage) why they had lost, to-night, 
a certain laugh. One of them, it seemed, 
had a line in which he asked the other where 


some important historical event had taken 
place, and the other said, “In Englewood.” 
And to-night, mysteriously, the regular 
laugh they counted on at this point hadn’t 
come. They were a good deal more serious 
over it than they would have been over the 
loss of a ten-dollar bill. 

“Perhaps,” one of them suggested, “if 
you said Evanston instead of Englewood, 
it would go better.” 

But the man who had the line thought 
Englewood was all right. He believed the 
other man had queered the laugh by put- 
ting his hand in his pocket just as he was 
saying it. 

But the thing that put Foster’s elusive 
thirty seconds clean out of his head was the 
reflection that Failure was just as full cf 
maxims as Success. These two poor 
wretches, whose function was, apparently, 
to discourage audiences into going out at 
the end of one show in order that room 
might be left in the house for a new harvest 
of quarters and dimes at the beginning of the 
next one, made fetishes of their formulas 
just as much as Board and Morini did. 
Well, but of course! Board’s and Morini’s 
maxims were right, and the others were 
wrong; that was the answer. 

A thin trickle of chorus people from the 
Girly-Whirly around the corner, and from 
the Liberty Belle up the street, had begun 
coming in, and the first note of melancholy 
was struck when somebody wished one of 
them a Merry Christmas, and was adjured, 
for heaven’s sake, to cut it out. No great 
proportion of them, you’d have said, could 
have any very poignant memories of hearth- 
stone and holly, bulging stockings and Yule- 
tide cheer. And yet, the vacuum where 
such memories ought to be — the sense of 
an a priori right to such experiences, never 
satisfied — ached, apparently, like an am- 
putated limb for this one night in the year 
in everybody. Even young Foster, who 
had supposed himself immune, -felt it. 

He was about to take to flight, when 
he saw Jimmy Wallace standing in the 
doorway. He was loaded to the arm-pits 
with a miscellaneous assortment of pack- 
ages, and as his gaze roved about the room 
you could see a faint smile on his lips. 
The moment he caught Foster’s eye, he 
came over to his table and sat down. 

Jimmy was a dramatic critic, and the 
packages now piled in a chair represented a 
stream of Christmas presents that had been 
coming into his office all the afternoon 
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“*AND I SAID, “Why wouldn't you let me have a little of this for Birdie?” 
And he got sore and said he was through with that kind of people’” 
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He had just dropped in, on his way to 
the elevated, to have a glass of beer and 
accumulate sufficient muscular energy to 
carry his presents the rest of the way. His 
mind was filled with forebodings which, he 
asserted, were melancholy but not senti- 
mental. 

Jimmy had a sister and a brother-in-law, 
and a bunch of small nephews and nieces, 
with whom he was solemnly contracted to 
perhaps the most terrifying experience that 
the mind of a dramatic critic working on a 
morning paper can conceive; namely, a 
family breakfast at 7 a. M. As Jimmy 
presented the problem, it was a pertect 
dilemma. If he went straight home to bed, 
with an alarm-clock set to arouse him at the 
hellish hour of six-thirty, he would sit down 
at that breakfast-table in a spirit little 
short of murderous; and, under the further 
excitation of the drum his smallest nephew 
was sure to get from Santa Claus, there was 
no telling what he might do. But if he fol- 
lowed the more logical course, regarding 
seven o'clock not as an early hour of the 
morning but as an advanced hour of the 
night, and sat up for it, he was afraid, 
although he could guarantee his spirits to 
be sufficiently jolly and convivial, they 
would not be of a quality that his sister and 
his brother-in-law would consider appro- 
priate. 

Foster, feeling more cheerful over the 
contemplation of this difficulty than at any 
time since his first talk with Morini,— for 
Jimmy Wallace was a human being, al- 
though a dramatic critic,— suggested a 
compromise. Jimmy should stay here and 
keep him company for an hour or two, with 
appropriate libations, and then go home to 
bed. Jimmy agreed that this was a good 
idea, and the Christmas Eve gloom of that 
one corner down in Max’s lightened a little. 
They had worlds of things to talk about. 

But presently a girl at one of the side 
tables arose and left her place, and in doing 
so crossed Foster’s field of vision. He had 
noticed her when she came in, and had 
wondered who she was, his glance pausing, 
as she passed his table, in dubious recogni- 
tion. She was older than the bunch of 
ponies she had come in with — somewhere 
in her middle twenties —and larger; a 
show girl, or at least a medium. And, 
though there could be no doubt as to what 
she was, she didn’t run true to type. There 
was, not quite explicably, a difference about 
her. She had the look of being somebody. 


The true show girl, he had reflected, if you 
could teach her to stand perfectly still, 
could be introduced into one of the grand 
spring opening window displays along State 
Street, without causing any one to suspect 
that she was modeled of a different wax 
from the other images. 

He asked Wallace, 
she was. 

Jimmy craned round and looked. The 
girl had stopped two or three tables away, 
chatting with two men she knew, her hand 
resting negligently on the shoulder of the 
one nearest to her. 

“Oh, that’s Charlie Ferris,” said Jimmy, 
as he turned back. 

Foster said he supposed Charlie was an 
abbreviation of Charlotte, and Jimmy said 
yes, he believed it was. But his mind evi- 
dently had glanced off at a tangent. 

“By the way,” he said, “I hear George 
Board is in town.” 

“Yes,” Foster said; “I’ve just been 
spending the evening with him. But why 
‘by the way’?” 

“Oh,” Jimmy said, “that’s quite a story.” 

If Jimmy Wallace should write all the 
stories he knows into a book— well, | 
don’t want to give you a wrong notion of 
Jimmy, as I might perhaps do if I said 
it would be a collection Queen Margaret of 
Navarre might have envied; but I'll assure 
you that I should hasten to buy a copy. 

He didn’t, however, immediately tell 
Richard Foster the story that so extraordi- 
narily concerned itself with two people as 
widely separated as George Board and 
“Charlie” Ferris. Indeed, as matters 
turned out, he didn’t tell it at all. His mind 
seemed to have glanced away again, and 
he was frowning as if over an interesting 
surmise, 

“Do you know about that new play of 
his — ‘The One Law’?” he wanted to know. 

“Only what he told me about it to- 
night,” said Foster; and, in twenty words 
or so, he passed his knowledge along. 

Jimmy’s smile puckered over it a little. 

“It would be interesting,” he observed, 
“to know what Ferris will think of that 
when she sees it.” 

And at that Foster caught the idea. 
“You mean he had an affair with her, and 
that he’s used it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know how much of it he’s 
used,” said Jimmy; “but it certainly was 
some affair. They were wildly in love with 
each other for a while all right. She was in 


idly enough, who 
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the chorus of his first show — ‘The Smiling 
Princess,’ over at the Globe. And the ex- 
traordinary part of the story is that, after 
he made his hit, he wanted to marry her, 
er at any rate offered to, and she wouldn't 
do it.” 

Foster couldn’t help it. The insurgent 
for the moment got the upper hand of 
him. 

“That isn’t the extraordinary part of it 
to me. The really incredible notion is that 
George Board was ever wildly in love 
with - 
He broke off with a sort of gasp. Because 
he saw that the words “George Board” had 
done what people’s names have a trick of 
doing — sailed out clear of their context 
and fairly caught the ear of the girl. She 
had turned away from the table where the 
two men were sitting, and was moving 
across toward her own. And, automati- 
cally, at the sound of those two words she 
stopped short and looked around. 

Jimmy had looked, too, to see what had 
checked his companion’s speech so sud- 
denly, and his eyes met Charlie’s. He knew 
perfectly well, of course, what had hap- 
pened. 

“Oh, hello!” he sang out to her. “I 
haven't seen you down here for ever so 
long. Come over and have a drink. Meet 
Mr. Foster.” 

rhe etiquette of Max’s is a little different 
from that acknowledged, say, at the Black- 
stone, though it is just as exact. Jimmy’s 
invitation was perfectly en régle. Young 
Foster found himself flushing up a little as 
he rose and shook hands with the girl. But 
she was perfectly serene. A waiter was 
already bringing up a chair for her. She 
murmured to him that she’d have a 
“clover”; but he seemed to know that in 
advance, anyway. 

“No,” she said conversationally to Jimmy, 
in answer to what he had said a minute 
before. “‘I always get drunk when I come 
down here, so | don’t come so very often. 
But Christmas Eve—” She finished the 
sentence with a shrug of her good-looking 
shoulders. 

Then she looked around at Foster, and 
the easy, purposeful way in which her eyes 
engaged his made him think — but then, 
he knew he was not expert in such matters 
~that the process of intoxication could not 
have gone very far that night. 

“| thought I heard you saying something 
about George Board,” she said. 


, 


“Why, yes. I had dinner with him to- 
night. Wallace and | were talking about 
his new play.” 

He felt himself saying it precipitately, 
like an embarrassed school-boy — couldn't 
be sure he hadn’t again flushed up a little 
under the straight look of those eyes of hers. 
He didn’t quite know why, either. Unless 
it was that the feeling he had got faintly 
at first sight of her, the sense of her being 
somebody extraordinarily real, accentuated 
itself so strongly when she spoke to him. 

“I'd like to see George again,” she said. 
And then she smiled. 

Foster would have liked a glossary on 
that smile. There was something complex 
about it that piqued his curiosity. But he 
didn’t know how to set about getting it. 

Wallace, though, was more expert. 

“Why don’t your” he asked. ‘He's in 
town for a day or two, Mr. Foster, here, 
knows his address,” 

“Nothing doing,” she said. 

She made a pause there; but both men 
knew something more was coming and 
waited for it. 

“| did see him once — oh, a couple of 
years ago. Walked right into him on the 
street, coming around a corner, and it 
seemed so good, i asked him to turn in 
somewhere, where we could sit down and 
talk over old times. His voice sounded kind 
of queer, and when | looked at him, | saw 
I'd frightened him nearly to death.” 

Foster repeated the word “frightened” 
incredulously. 

“Oh, well, he’s married, you know,” the 
girl said, 

With a grin, Jimmy picked up the theme 
and embroidered on it: 

“Poor Board! Visions of blackmail and 
denunciation. Probably went white every 
time his wife was called to the telephone fo 
a week,” 

At that, in the illumination of a lightning- 
flash, Foster saw where “The Only Law” 
was conceived. The scare Board had got 
from the girl had been worth about fifty 
thousand dollars to him. He smiled at 
that. 

The girl was smiling too, but thought- 
fully. 

“I wouldn’t have done anything like 
that,’’ she said to him. ‘“He’s welcome to 
a peaceful married life, for all of me.” Now 
she turned to Jimmy. “But I would have 
liked a good old-fashioned spiel with him. 
That’s if he was like he used to be.” 
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Her mastery of the subjunctive mood 
was not sufficient to enable her to indicate 
that she knew this supposition to be con- 
trary to fact, but the cadence of her voice 
showed it well enough without that. 

“Oh, well,” she said, “we've all got to go 
our own ways, haven’t we?” She reached 
out and dropped her hand on Wallace’s 
arm. “He was a prince, Jimmy.” 

The waiter came up with her cocktail 
just then, and Jimmy thought they’d better 
have another all around, while the man was 
at hand. 

And the talk drifted out of the eddy it 
had for a moment paused in, and merged 
with the current that was flowing all around 
them. But young Foster was not present — 
at least, not the whole of him. The promis- 
ing dramatist who meant to give Morini his 
thirty seconds and grow rich and successful 
on the strength of it,—who saw himself a 
year from now in an astrakhan overcoat, 
turning in magnificently at the Lambs, and 
allowing a page-boy to relieve him of it, 
along with his topper and malacca stick,— 
that young man listened to the talk, or 
contributed to it, with the best appearance 
of attention he could muster. 

But the other young man, the insurgent, 
had gone on the war-path, and was firing 
questions into him in a point-blank manner 
that he found most disconcerting. 

What sort of man had the girl been re- 
membering when she laid her hand on Wal- 
lace’s arm and said in that still, deep voice 
of hers, “He was a prince, Jimmy”? Not 
at all the same man, evidently, that Foster 
had dined with to-night. No man could 
have lighted that look in her eyes across a 
memory of years who hadn’t a spiritual fire 
of his own — a man quite indubitably alive, 
a man of whom it could congruously be 
said that he was “wildly in love” with 
somebody. Well, then, why did the pic- 
ture projected so vividly by the girl’s 
phrase, of a man she had known six or 
eight years before, oppress him, Richard 
Foster, with so leaded a weight of melan- 
choly? 

It couldn’t be for any other reason than 
that the man who had been a prince once 
had stood, just then, on the same threshold 
where he, Richard Foster, was hesitating 
now. And this girl, if the story were true, 
had stood there in the doorway beside him. 
Only, for some queer reason Foster couldn’t 
fathom, she had stayed where she was and 
let her prince go on alone. 


He had gone on, steadily, industrious 
undeniably, converting all the glittering 
prospects they must have looked at 1o- 
gether from the threshold into golden re.|)- 
ties, while the girl had stayed behind. | o- 
night, as luck would have it, Foster had 
had the chance of measuring just how (ar 
apart they were. 

Why had she stayed behind? Even 
Jimmy Wallace didn’t know that. Why, 
having stayed behind, did she not show, 
under the candor-compelling influence of 
all those frothy pink drinks, a regret — a 
sense of defeat—over an opportuni) 
irretrievably thrown away? 

This question, unanswerable enough, 
Heaven knew, would have troubled him 
more than it did, had not another, more 
insoluble still, come treading right at its 
heels. 

Why, the insurgent wanted to know, did 
he agree with the girl? Because, in defi- 
ance of common sense, he insisted he did. 
Up there at the hotel, upon the Olympian 
heights of acknowledged success, impreg- 
nably fortified behind his maxims and his 
formulas, sat Board, training his guns with 
scientific accuracy and firing away with 
hardly a miss. And down here in this 
basement café sat — well, a poor wretch 
of a chorus girl. But, while Board up 
there was dead and stuffed and varnished, 
this girl down here was alive. There was a 
fire in her-still that could burn up in a clea: 
flame. Those two sisters of the soul, pain 
and joy, could still look out through her 
eyes. It was a queer paradox. In the back 
of his mind there was a dormant association 
connected with the hour— with the ap- 
proaching dawn of Christmas Day — which, 
if he could only get hold of it, would solve 
the puzzle. 

The sane, reasonable, common-sense half 
of him turned upon the insurgent with a 
bludgeonlike question that ought to have 
annihilated him. 

“Look here,” it said. “Suppose, right 
now, you had the choice offered you, so 
that by holding out your right hand or your 
left you could be, ten years from now, what 
Board is to-night, or what he’d have been 
to-night if he'd: stayed back here with 
this girl ——” 

But there wasn’t time for an answer, 
because of the commotion that started, 
just then, three or four tables away. A 
man had stood up in his chair and was try- 
ing, precariously, to put one foot on the 
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table. He had his watch in one hand and 
a glass in the other. A week from now, 
precisely, the action would cause no com- 
ment at all. The place would be crowded 
full, and everybody, in an advanced state 
of merriment, having just wiped the old 
year off the slate, would frantically be wish- 
ing everybody else a happy new one. But 
what this man on the table was trying to 
savy was Merry Christmas, and what the 
people who felt responsible for him were 
trying to do was to get him to come down 
and shut up and not be a fool. Because, 
down here, the heavenly chime flung out 
from frosty belfries had— you couldn’t 
escape it —a note of piercing irony. The 
man subsided from the table in a dead 
silence that lasted for seconds. 

Charlie Ferris put down her glass, and, 
her elbows on the table, covered her face 
with her hands. But when she took them 
away, a minute or two later, the two men 
saw that she was smiling. 

“George brought me a Christmas present 
eight years ago to-day,” she said. “It was 
a sealskin coat. It must have cost him 
about a thousand dollars. That’s what 
we had our row about.” 

She cradled her chin in one hand, and 


thoughtfully, with the other, twirled the 


thin stem of her glass. Presently she looked 
up at Wallace. 

“Do you remember Birdie Washburn?” 
she asked. “I guess she was before your 
time. She and I used to pal around together 
everywhere. She fell in love with Hollis. 
He was the juvenile lead in our show at the 
time, and an awful lemon. He got his no- 
tice along about the first of December, and 
he went to New York,— to look for another 
job, he said,— and left her flat. 

“Well, and she came around to me and 
told me what was the matter with her. 
She was up against it good and plenty, and 
she needed two hundred dollars. 

“IT went to George for the money, and he 
said he couldn’t make it. I thought it was 
kind of funny, because | knew ‘The Smiling 
Princess’ was really bringing in coin. But 
| supposed he had debts and things, and | 
didn’t say anything more. 

“And then,— get this,— Christmas morn- 
ing he brings me this sealskin coat. It cathe 
down to my heels. And I say, ‘Why 
wouldn’t you let me have a little of this for 


Birdie?’ And he got sore and said he was 
through with that kind of people. He 
wasn’t going to float around with a bunch 
of bums any more, and he didn’t want me 
to. He said, if | wanted, we could make it 
a case of marry; but, anyhow, if | was going 
to trot with him I’d got to cut out the 
others. And | told him to go to hell.” 

She smiled again. 

“Well, he didn’t go, did he?” she con- 
cluded. 

But young Foster drew in a long breath 
and leaned back suddenly in his chair; 
because to him it had become suddenly clear 
that this was exactly where Board had gone 
He was a man they had put in the Bible a 
couple of thousand years ago, who thought 
he was rich and increased in goods and had 
need of nothing, having no idea that he 
was wretched and miserable and poor and 
blind and naked. “I know thy works,” 
Someone had said to him, “that thou art 
neither cold nor hot. So then, dbecause 
thou art lukewarm, I| will spue thee out 
of my mouth.” . 

And at that the dormant association 
that had been bothering him woke up, 
so that the look with which he answered 
the girl’s smile had something electrical 
about it. 

If the Man whose birthday the unheard 
chimes were celebrating should drop in 
here to-night at Max’s, would he remem- 
ber a supper-party he once attended, in 
much the same mixed sort of company, at 
the house of Simon the leper in Bethany? 
And would he account for the paradox of 
Charlie Ferris, who sat there now, twirling 
the stem of her glass between her slim fin- 
gers, as he had for that of another girl a 
good deal like her perhaps, who had been 
washing his feet with her tears and drying 
them with her hair. 

Young Foster got suddenly to his feet, 
nodded a swift good night to Jimmy 
Wallace, and held out a hand to the girl. 

“Thank you,” he said to her; and he 
hoped from what he saw in her eyes that, 
at least dimly, she understood. 

Then he went out with an abruptness 
that left them wondering what he was in 
such a hurry about. 

He wasn’t sure, himself. But, at least, 
he knew that it wasn’t to write that thirty 
seconds for Morini. 





Next Month McCLuRe’s will publish a new Webster story — 
“The One Girl”? 
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THE HONEY BEE 


A Story of a Woman in Revolt 
By 


SAMUEL MERWIN 
Author of ‘‘Anthony the Absolute,”’ etc. 





ILDA WILSON, the Paris buyer, at a salary 

of eight thousand dollars a year, for the 
Hartman Store of New York, thirty-two and 
beautiful, finds herself, after eight years of driv- 
ing work, on the edge of a nervous breakdown. 
She is in Paris, about to return to New York for 
the spring season. Discouraged, and weary of the 
loneliness of her life, hesitating whether to go 
back to her work or to take the vacation her em- 
ployer offers her, she accidentally makes the ac- 
quaintance of two people entirely outside the 
range of her previous experience. One is Adéle 
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Rainey, a music-hall dancer. The other is Blink 
Moran, a middle-weight boxer. These two 
people sweep her suddenly into a current of life 
fresh and new to her. She cables her employer 
that she accepts his offer of a vacation, and 
follows up her adventure by going to a prize- 
fight with Moran. To her surprise, she has dis- 
covered that Moran is something of a social 
celebrity in Paris, and that, contrary to all 
her preconceived ideas of a prize-fighter, he is 
sober, reticent, courteous, and dignified. He 
tells her about a sick baby at the small hotel 
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where he is stopping, whose mother, a chorus 
girl, is in the hospital. On an impulse, Hilda 
decides to move in and fake care of it. To- 
gether with Adéle and Moran, she nurses the 
sick baby, and each day draws her more deeply 
into a queer, irregular relationship with these 
people. Moran’s personal attractiveness and 
his evident liking for her take hold of Hilda's 
imagination; at the same time, this new interest 
wakens memories, that she had thought were 
almost forgotten, of an old unhappy love affair 
with Harris Doreyn, a man who had once been 


, 


her employer. These memories take on a dis- 
turbing character when she receives a letter from 
Doreyn, forwarded from New York, asking for 
an interview. She decides not to answer the 
letter, and throws herself into her friendship with 
Moran. A match is about to come off be- 
tween Moran and Carpentier, the heavy-weight 
champion of France and England, and Hilda 
promises to let Moran take her to the fight 
He has already made her a tentative proposal of 
marriage, which, however, she puts aside. Sud- 
denly she learns that Harris Doreyn is in London. 





ILDA told herself that it was absurd 
to yield to her agitation. Harris 
Doreyn had often come to London. 
He must have been in New York hundreds 
of times while she was there working briskly 
about the third floor or sitting at her desk 
in the corner behind the stock cabinets. 
More likely than not, he had been in the 
store more than once. Everybody came to 
Hartman’s, at one time or another. His 
coming to London now could have nothing 
to do with her—not conceivably. Yet 
her temples were pounding again, and she 
felt that miserable old congestion at the 
back of her head. 
He often traveled 


abroad. Four years 


back, when the newspapers had carried the 
report that his health had broken, he had 


gone to Carlsbad and stayed nearly a year. 
Then he had returned to Chicago and 
resumed his work. 

His wife had not been with him at that 
time. Hilda knew this because Mrs. 
Doreyn was then beginning her career as 
a prominent club-woman, and she had 
been reported in the newspapers as speak- 
ing here and there in the East. 

She must compose herself. Ed would be 
coming at any moment. She got up, went 
into the women’s rest-room, and made an 
opportunity to confront herself in a mirror. 
The face before her was a tragic mask — 
white and cold. She took off her gloves 
and washed her face, rubbing it hard with 
her hand and ther with a towel to bring up 
the color. Then she put on her gloves and 
reéntered the main room. 

There was Ed Johnson, standing in the 
doorway near the head of the stairs. It was 
good to see him. She smiled faintly. 

He was an odd little man — short and 
fat, but with a rather thin neck and dis- 
tinctly thinnish legs. Even in his long 
overcoat, she caught hints of the familiar 
outlines. No tailor had ever succeeded in 
giving him the.appearance of even a normal 
“forty stout.” 


He was looking about anxiously now 
She could see his short red mustache bristle 
nervously. His heavy eyebrows, always 
arched very high, were higher than usual. 
His oddly prominent eyeballs stuck out 
farther than normal. He was a funny little 
man, Ed Johnson—a man of flaring en- 
thusiasms, a man of passionate faith in the 
Hartman Store, and, above even that, in 
the glove department, of which he was the 
head. 

Hilda, her smile expanding at the warm 
feeling of home suddenly brought to her 
here in the heart of this bewildering Paris, 
stepped forward to grip his hand. 

They walked over to the Café de la 
Paix. Curiously, Hilda found herself sitting 
at the same table at which she and Stanley 
had had their talk. But it was immensely 
different. Though the facts of her present 
life were disturbing, Ed Johnson was a rest 
for weary eyes. Considering his age and 
worldly experience, Ed was astonishingly 
unsophisticated. She reflected, as she 
smilingly listened to his eager shop talk, 
that this was the best thing about men 
some men. Despite the battering of a hos- 
tile, ugly world, they managed in some way 
to hold their boyishness. Ed, now, was a 
tremendous worker, a sharp trader, at in- 
tervals a hard drinker, and withal an 
overgrown, soft-hearted child, Women 
were not like that. 

Ed drew a handful of papers from a side 
pocket and ran through them. 

“Got this cable from Joe Hemstead,” he 
said. “Asks me to look you up. What’s 
thé matter, Hilda — sick?” 

“IT was getting close to it, Ed.” 

“Knocking off for a while, ehr’ 

She inclined her head. 

“Well, | guess that’s sense. I always 
say, if you don’t take the short vacations 
when they come, you'll find yourself booked 
for a long one.” 

He paused and dropped his eyes. 
wondered why he asked no questions. 


> 


Hilda 
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“How do you stand with your work, 
Hilda? Anything | can-do?” 

“Thanks — no, Ed. | finished it up.” 

“Well, now, I'll tell you — whatever 
you do, don’t sit around here and worry 
about things at the office.” 

“| don’t think I’m’ worrying, Ed. 
Though, of course, I’ve never missed my 
spring sales before” 

She hesitated. A curious sensation of 
something very like guilt was stealing into 
her mind. Never before in her working 
life had she forgotten responsibilities as she 
had forgotten them lately. Now the sight 
of Ed, and the familiar sound of his rather 
high-pitched voice, was bringing them all 
back in a rushing tumult of mental pictures 
and small and large worries. Indeed, the 
experience was so confusing that she knew 
she must keep silent about it. 

“Oh, they'll manage it all right,” said he 
cheerfully. 

Still he asked no questions. 

“I broke down once, you know,” he went 
on. “‘Reg’lar nervous prostration That’s 
the time I went up to Canada for six months. 
Doctor told me —‘Mr. Johnson,’ he said, 
‘the minute you find you're beginning to 
have a good time and sort o’ hate to think 
about coming back to your desk, that 
means you're only just beginning to rest. 
It’s the time you take and the playing you 
do after that,’ said he, ‘that counts in build- 
ing you up.’” 

Hilda appeared to be 
over 

“How did your department get on with- 
out you while you were gone, Ed?” she 
asked. “Six months is a good while.” 

“Fine.” Ed chuckled. “That’s the 
year the business of the glove department 
gained nearly nineteen per cent — eighteen 
point eight, it was. Most we had ever 
gained up to that time. Took a little of 
the conceit out of me, that did. We're 
none of us indispensable, you know — no- 
body.” 

“| know,” mused Hilda. 

Suddenly she raised her eyes and looked 
Straight at him. 

“Look here, Ed. 
Paris — didn’t you?” 

“Why — yes.” 

“How did you know it?” 

“How did |— Don’t know as I get you, 
Hilda.” 

“Yes, you do, Ed” 

“Well, Mr Hemstead said in his cable 


thinking _ this 


You knew | was in 


you’d be around here somewhere See - 
here’s what he says * 

Hilda waved this aside. 
you | was here?” 

“Why —no. He said you were travel- 
ing with friends.”’ 

“Have you seen M. Armandeville?” 

Ed had finished his tea and lighted a long 
cigar. He now half closed his eyes and 
smoked in deliberate contemplation. Hilda 
indulged herself in the momentary wish 
that women were permitted to smoke cigars. 
It gave one an immense advantage in a con- 
Versatien. 

“Oh, yes,” he finally replied, as if he had 
forgotten the question and then suddenly 
recollected it. “I’ve seen Mosseer Armande- 
ville This morning.” 

Hilda waited, but Ed was again calmly 
occupied with the cigar. Finally she broke 
the silence: 

“And he said | was here.” 

“He— Oh, yes; he said he knew you 
were in Paris, and Levy had your ad- 
dress.”’ 

“What else did he tell you?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“That question calls for an answer, Ed.” 

“You’ve got it. He didn’t tell me any- 
thing else.” 

“But you knew | was here. You took it 
for granted you could reach me to-day.” 

Ed smoked and smoked. Once he re- 
moved the cigar, turned it up between 
thumb and second finger, watched the 
smoke curl upward, opened his mouth as 
if to speak, then abruptly thrust the cigar 
back into it and kept silence. 

Hilda leaned her elbows on the table, 
still looking at him. He could not meet her 
direct gaze. 

“Listen, Ed,” she said. “This thing is on 
my mind. I gave them to understand that 
| would be. away, but they seem to know 
that I’m not away — and you knew | was 
not ” 

Ed was biting into the cigar now. He 
again removed it and reflected. 

“Guess I'd better tell ‘you just what was 
in my mind, Hilda.” 

“I think you had, Ed.” 

“Well — between you and I, it’s dis- 
turbed me quite some. | didn’t like the 
way Levy said it. He got that off about 
you being away, just like the machine he is. 
1 could tell from the look in those china- 
blue eyes of his that he was lying and he 
didn’t care if | knew it. But he was ex- 


“Did Levy tell 
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“ HE LAY SPRAWLED om the sofa, and did not rise when Hilda appeared. He 
greeted ber with eager familiarity. ‘Never mind that,’ said she brusquely. ‘You say 
you won't go?’ ...*How can 1?’ He spread out bis bands. ‘Give me time’” 
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pected to say that, and he said it. It was 
his job. Se then, pretty soon, | saw the 
old boy himself. You see, | was some 
worried, having J. H.’s cable and all.” 

“And just what was it he said?” 

“Why,” — Ed had some gift of mimicry,— 
“he says, ‘Mam/’zelle Veelsong she ees 
on Paree, but she ‘ave no time for her good 
frien’s. She do not say she ees on Paree. 
She say she ’ave go — vat you say — avay, 
ees eet not? But she ’ave not go avay, for 
eet ees zat I ’ave see her one time, two 
time; and Mosseer Kutzner he ’ave see her; 
and zat rascal Levy he ’ave see her, and he 
know much, but he vill not say ze t’ing at 
all.’” 

Hilda tried to smile. 
together, and her brows. 

“Listen, Ed,” she finally remarked. 
“This is really pretty awkward, isn’t it?” 

“Why, | don’t see that it is, Hilda. 
You've got a right to keep away from busi- 
ness when you're on a vacation § 

“It isn’t just that, Ed. You have al- 
ready admitted that you were disturbed by 
the way they spoke of me. Don’t forget 
that.” 

“Well—” Ed 
and smoked faster. 

“M. Armandeville sent me a note only 
last night, asking me to dine with him this 
evening.” 

“Going to?” 

“No. | haven’t answered it — and 
sha’n’t. But it bothered me, Ed. I’ve 
never accepted his invitations — never given 
him the slightest encouragement; but his 
note showed that he knew I| was here, and 
the tone of it — well, it was exactly as if he 
thought he knew things about me that gave 
him the right to address me that way. | 
can’t tell you—I tore the note up — and, 
anyway, you’re not a woman, Ed, and 
maybe you wouldn’t have seen in his note 
what | thought | saw and felt. But it hurt. 
And I’m afraid it’s serious.” 

“Oh, no,” said he. “Better go right 
ahead and forget it.” 

“A woman can’t do that, Ed.” 

“These Frenchmen are a lot of beasts, 
anyway.” 

Hilda said nothing to this. Ed meant 
to be.encouraging. But he had lived too 
long and too deeply in that curious busi- 
ness region where women meet daily with 
men, even compete with them, on a footing 
of apparent equality that is really the bit- 
terest inequality, not to know better. Yes, 


Then her lips drew 


looked uncomfortable, 


Ed knew. He had seen, many a time, how 
ferociously the pack tears after a woman, 
once the tongue of gossip has lashed her. 
He knew that men have no restraint, no 
chivalry, in the pursuit of a common 
prey. Ed himself was decent about these 
things. Besides, it was no good remind- 
ing her that these Frenchmen were a lot of 
beasts, when they happened to be the identi- 
cal beasts with whom she must work pretty 
closely all her life, if she was to work at all. 








“ ED'S EYE lighted with quick interest as be was 
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She changed the subject. It could do 
no good to dwell on it—at this time, 
anyway. 

“When did you get in, Ed?” she asked. 
“This morning?” 

“No— yesterday. Put in the day 
getting Stanley Aitcheson off to Cher- 7 
bourg. That’s a funny thing.” 

“What is?” she asked. Then 
followed it with another ques- 
tion: “Ishe sailing for home?” 
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Seep 
introduced to Adéle; but be blushed faintly as be regarded her costume” 


“In the morning. Funny thing. Didn't 
you hear?” 

“Well — no; surely not.” 

“He’s gone plum crazy over a girl he met 
on.the boat coming over — name of Macey 
— Philadelphia folks. And 
what do you think? Those 
two kids were going to get 
married right here. Couldn't 
wait. Stanley dug up a 
minister yesterday — an 
American. If the old man 
hadn’t come down hard 
he’d have abducted the 
girl. But now they’ve 
agreed to wait until she 
gets back to New York. 
Stanley was only over for a 
week or so, anyhow. He 
got nervous and beat it — 
came here. Haven’t you 
seen him?” 

“Once — for a few min- 
utes.” 

“Well, the old man told 
him to go back and make 
sure of his job. So he’s 
gone. He’s a nut, that kid.’ 

“He writes good copy,” 
observed Hilda. 

“Between you and I, 
Hilda, he does. Seems like 
a man has to be a nut to 
write well, don’t it? But 
say —the girl’s |a winner! 
Good family, | hear. And 
skads of money. I’m in- 
clined to think it’s a good 
thing. It'll steady the boy 
down, if anything will.” 

“| hope so,” said Hilda 
soberly. 

It occurred to him then, 
suddenly, that there had 
been some vague talk about 
Hilda and Stanley, some- 
thing about a hopeless in- 
fatuation on the part of the 
boy. He dropped the sub- 
ject. But he could not 
see that the news affected 
Hilda. She was sober; but 
she had been a bit cut up 
by the gossip at Armande- 
ville’s. When she spoke 
again, it was on that topic. 

“Ed,” she began — then 
paused. “Ed, I’m going 
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to tell you what I’ve been doing here in 
Paris. It’s as decent, as fine, as anything 
| ever did in my life. It has done me 
good already. I was tired and unstrung, 
and needed something new to interest me 
and rest up these old store-worn nerves. But 
it has been something of an adventure. It 
is just the kind of thing that the people 
we work among over here could never 
understand in the world. Besides, | had to 
get away from that business crowd. As 
you said a while ago, | had a right to. 
| haven’t had any personal life for years 
and years — not since I was a girl, Ed. | 
just had to have a little. | found it. I’m 
living in it now. And I’m almost — well, 
almost happy, Ed.” 

He looked up, covertly, once or twice. 
Her color was up; and there was the flash 
in her blue eyes that he had seen there, 
once in a while, when she had been stirred 
to some unusual effort in the business — 
when, as he would phrase it, she was “put- 
ting something over.” That she could on 
occasion put things over, Ed knew only too 
well. She was known to be strong in going 
after things she really felt she ought to have 

-rather self-centered; not always quick, 
when her spirit was roused, to see the other 


fellow’s point of view. She would never be 
a good executive, as her predecessor, Mrs. 


Hanford, had been. Her personality was 
too positive. She hadn’t enough tact. But 
she could drive herself and others. She 
had force as well as taste. She could buy 
merchandise, display it, and sell it — 
réally sell it, 

All this he knew. But to-day he caught 
glimpses of a new and different Hilda Wil- 
son. She was after something; he knew 
that from the flash in her eyes and her high 
But, with all her determination, she 
was softer. Right now there were tears in 
her eyes. And her manner of speech, while 
direct, straight out, had a new touch of 
gentleness in it. 

She leaned forward on the table, intent 
on her own thoughts. 

“Ed, I’m living in a queer little hotel 
back of the Madeleine, with a girl dancer 
and a lot of chorus girls. And I’m taking 
care of a little French baby. It’s been sick, 
Ed.” 

He returned her gaze, winked rapidly, 
and pushed up his mustache until it 
bristled out straight. 

“Well,” said he, 
“Well!” 


color. 


after a moment. 


*none of their business. I 


“And | want you to come areund and 
see her, Ed — now, if you will. The baby, 
I mean. I’ve been dodging the Armande- 
ville people and Stanley — everybody — 
because this is a personal experience and 
told them | 
would be away. It begins to look now as 
if that was foolish, for you see they've 
tripped me right there. I’ve felt like a 
criminal — furtive, sneaking. But that 
isn’t my fault, Ed. It’s because people 
can’t understand a woman wanting to be 
herself, even for a few weeks. They won’t 
let us be ourselves, you know. And I’ve 
bolted — jumped the traces. But it has 
occurred to me that I can talk to you. | 
want you to come around. You've heard 
whispers of what they’re saying about me. 
Now come and see for yourself just the 
kind of fire that’s under this dirty smoke.” 

Ed was somewhat bewildered; but he 
was also flattered by Hilda’s confidence. 

She told him more of the story as they 
left the café and walked along the Boule- 
vard. Moran, however, she left out of it. 
If this was disingenuous, she was only mo- 
mentarily conscious of the fact. That 
seemed, at the time, quite another matter. 
Ed would understand Adéle and the baby, 
but the part played by Blink in the little 
ménage at the Hétel de |’Amérique. might 
complicate the picture for him. Blink was 
away; Ed need know nothing about him — 
unless he should stay over for the fight. 
At which point Hilda gave a little shrug 
and turned her thoughts along pleasanter 
lines. Certainly it was pleasant to let Ed 
into even a part of the story. It seemed 
to bring a sort of sanction into it, respecta- 
bility even. 

It was an extremely self-conscious Ed 
Johnson who. followed Hilda up the red 
stairway and into the room at the end of 
the corridor. Hilda saw him cast a hesi- 
tating glance at the bed, and she sup- 
pressed a smile. Adéle was just coming in 
from her own room, looking wan, but soft 
and pretty in one of Hilda’s old negligée 
gowns. Ed’s eye lighted with quick inter- 
est as he was introduced to her; but he 
blushed faintly as he regarded her costume, 
and nervously pushed up his mustache. 
Hilda had to ask him twice to take a chair, 
and, when he did, he kept his hat on his 
knee. He did not take off his overcoat. 

He sat for a little time, gazing down at 
the restless baby. 

“She’s pretty thin,” he said finally. 
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“She has gained eight ounces,” Adéle 
put in, with a flash of resentment that 
reached Hilda but not Ed. 

“Yes, Ed,” said Hilda; “‘she is gaining. 
She has been very ill. For a while we 
couldn’t be sure — but she has been get- 
ting more good out of her food these last 
few days. Do you know, Ed, you've no 
idea how much of a job it is to work out 
the problem of feeding a delicate baby.” 

“Very likely I haven't,” Ed _ replied. 
“Both my kids had good stomachs.” 

After a few minutes of this rather stiff 
conversation, Hilda said smilingly: 

“Are you dining anywhere in particular, 
Ed?” 

He was not. 

“Suppose you and | walk over'to Larue’s 
or the Lucas. Say the Lucas —that is 
quieter, and we can chat.” 

Accordingly, in high good spirits, she led 
him over to the Boulevard Malesherbes. 


Ed’s presence brought back into -her con- 
scious thought all that had been normal in 
her life at the store, which had lately seemed 
like a queer, if long, dream. And more and 
more, as the moments passed, his presence 
indorsed this even queerer life at the Hdtel 


de l’Amérique. It even—for so eagerly 
will a bewildered human grasp at the straws 
of justification — overcame, for the mo- 
ment, the furtive fact that she was leaving 
Moran out of the picture that she, with 
such an air of frankness, was permitting 
Ed to see. So she settled comfortably on 
one of the luxurious side divans at the 
Lucas, sipped a light wine, and ate well. 
And Ed, an hour later, grown expansive, 
confided to her that she was looking better 
than he had seen her look for six months. 
“You weren’t so tired, Hilda,” said he. 
“It was more like being stale. You know 
what | mean.” 

“Yes, | understand, Ed.” 

“You see, a girl in your position hasn’t 
the ways of relaxing and freshening up 
that we men have”’ 

Hilda smiled a faint, infinitely wise smile. 
“So you’ve discovered that fact, Ed?” 

“Yes. It is a fact.” 

Hilda inclined her head. 

“Queer game, anyway, this man and 
woman business. Between you and |, it 
won't ever be settled. You never can fix 
things, where men and women are in the 
game together, without there'll come up 
something that’s plumb unreasonable to 
mix you all up again.” 


“The way it’s fixed now, Ed, it’s pretty 
hard on the woman.” 

“| know — but what are you going to do 
about it? I swan, sometimes | think we'd 
all be happier if the women all stayed home, 
the way they used to when we were kids.” 

“Or else if they took more of a hand in 
running the game.” 

Ed sputtered: 

“But that would be hell, Hilda — excuse 
me, but, you see, women are ——” 

“Hell for the men, Ed, yes. Right now 
it’s hell for the women. Wouldn’t it be 
fairer to distribute the hell around a little — 
give some to both sides?” 

“But what are you going to do about 
the home then? If you give women too 
much freedom ——” 

“I’m not going to do anything about the 
home.” Hilda suppressed a sigh. “‘Ed — 
tell me about the store. Has Mr. Hartman 
decided to build the annex through to Lex- 
ington Avenue?” .. . 

Ed left her at the hotel, gripping her hand 
with a pressure that hurt. He would be 
centered at Paris for several weeks, he said, 
making short trips to some of the provin- 
cial cities and one little journey over the 
German border. 

" Hilda ran almost light-heartedly up the 
red stairway. 

She found Adéle sitting in her room, hold- 
ing the baby. The door into Adéle’s room 
was closed. 

Hilda removed her coat and hat; then, 
glancing at Adéle, was surprised to observe 
that the girl was crying silently. At once 
her anxious gaze dropped to the baby; but 
the child was sleeping. 

“What is it, Adéle?”’ 
wrong with baby?” 

Adéle slowly shook her head. 

“There certainly is something wrong,” 
thought Hilda. “The poor girl looks posi- 
tively despondent.” 

Adéle seemed to be making an effort to 
speak. But, instead, she choked down a 
sob. Finally she looked helplessly toward 
the closed door. 

Hilda followed her gaze, perplexed. Then 
she stood up very straight and sniffed the 
air. It was faint, but — yes, it was unmis- 
takable: the odor of cigarette smoke. 

“What is it?” she asked. “Who is 
there?” 

Adéle said then, very low: 

“It’s Will.” 

“Will Harper?” 


she said. “Nothing 
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Adéle nodded. 

“But he can’t come here.” 

Adéle made no reply to this. 

“Is the other girl here too — Blondie?” 

Adéle shook her head. 

Hilda considered. 

“I’m afraid you'll have to ask him to 
leave, Adéle.”’ 

“| did,” said the girl. “He won't go! 

But after a moment she laid the baby 
carefully in its basket and said: “I'll 
try it again.” 

“Has baby had her bottle, Adéle?” 

“Not yet. I was just going to heat the 
water.” 

Adéle unlocked the door. 
had been a scene of some sort. 
shut him out of Hilda’s room. 

She slipped into her own room, drawing 
the door softly to behind her. 


Plainly there 
She had 





The returned prodigal, seeking somethin, 
in the nature of a fatted calf, meets wit 
an experience that would be amusing 
were it not so serious 





ILDA, as she busied herself with the 

alcohol-lamp, could hear Adéle’s low 
voice —then his in reply. She made no 
effort to catch what they were saying. 

Young Harper’s voice was rising, how- 
ever. Finally Hilda stood erect, the bottle 
in her hand, listening. 

“Now don’t you go talking that way, 
Adéle! You act as if I’d never done any- 
thing for you. Didn’t I pick you up when 
you was nobody, and teach you every step 
you know, and bring you over here j 

Adéle interrupted him, still 
very low. 

“Whad ’o you mean run away? Nothing 
o’ the kind. You're ungrateful. That’s 
the woman of it —‘Oh, the years we waste, 
and the tears we waste!’ Get all you can 
out of a man — everything he’s got — his 
money, his steps, everything — and then 
tell him you got no use for him any more! | 
guess the sniveling kind can be vampires, 
too. Trouble with you is, you don’t care 
a damn for any one but yourself,. Adéle. 
You're selfish! To the marrow. You're 
selfish to the marrow!” 

Adéle spoke again. Then his voice broke 
out in a whining sort of anger: 

‘““Whad ’o you expect me to do? Haven't 
got ten francs, | tell you! How can I? 
Thing to do is to get back at the Parnasse. 


speaking 


_can’t do it alone — you know that! 


We can pick up a living as a team. You 
And 
you gotta do something, haven't you? 
Did you think you could live off the lady 
all the rest o’ your life? You lived off o’ 
me. Now you're sick o’ me, and you think 
you can live off o’ her. Nothing doing, | 
tell you! Noth-ing do-ing!” 

Adéle’s voice rose now, tremulous with 
feeling. 

“Oh, you'll have me put out, will you! 
And who’s going to doit? Try that on and 
there'll be a fight—right here and now. 
I'll meet force with force. I won't start 
anything, but I’ll meet force with force. | 
spose you thittk the lady’s crazy“for a big 
scene here — melodrama stuff! Oh, say, 
she’s just’ crazy about that: Help her a 
lot, wouldn’t it, to get caught in a fight 
with a crowd like us!” ; 

He paused, then seemed to think of some- 
thing, for his voice abruptly changed from 
whining to wheedling: 

“Say, Adéle, now try to be sensible just 
for a minute. You're in soft here. You let 
me in on it... You gotta do the decent thing, 
anyhow, after all I’ve done for you. You 
can’t let me starve. We'll work this out 
here, and by that time I'll have a job for us. 
You can leave that part of it to me. With 
my personality, I'll land something good. 
And while I’m thinking that over the lady’s 
gotta be decent to us. She don’t want 
trouble — not for a minute. | tell you, 
she’s gotta act decent.” 

At this point Adéle apparently succeeded 
in quieting him. Hilda heard only a mum- 
bling of voices. She went on now preparing 
the bottle. 

Then Adéle came in, closing the door and 
leaning back against it. She looked dis- 
tressed. and confused; but her eyes were 
flashing. She had to wait for breath. 

“He won't go,” she whispered. “What 
shall we do?” 

Hilda pursed her lips. 
really won’t, Adéle?”’ 

The girl nodded. 

“He hasn’t any money, you see. And 
Will’s keen enough when it comes to look- 
ing out for himself.” 

Hilda stood still, considering this. Har- 
per was correct enough in his reasoning: a 
disturbance would be distasteful to her. 
Further, she did not care to involve the 
managers of the hotel in the matter. 

After puzzling over it for a little time, she 
went in and talked to him herself. 


“You think he 
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“ HILDA, genuinely alarmed, caught at Ed’s shoulder. ‘It isn’t necessary to kill bim, Ed,’ she said”’ 
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He lay sprawled on the sofa, and did not 
rise when Hilda appeared. He was very 
nervous; 
fresh cigarette 
point of haggardness. 
eager familiarity. 

“Never mind that,” said she brusquely. 
“1 heard all you said!” 

“Ok!” he exclaimed, crestfallen. Then, 
with a renewal of that weak eagerness, he 
said: 

‘But I didn’t mean— you see, 
didn’t get me quite right! Now, Adéle 

She quieted him with a look and a move- 
ment of her hand. “‘ You say you won’t go?” 

“How can I?” He spread out his hands. 
“Give me time. Just the minute Adéle and 
v0 


his hand shook as he lighted a 
His face was thin to the 
He greeted her with 


you 


Hilda left the room, closing the door 
behind her. Adéle slipped forward and 
locked it. 

“1 wish Blink was here for about two 
minutes!” the girl muttered. 

Hilda did not reply. She walked to the 
window, thinking. More than before she 
felt disinclined to draw the hotel people 
into this private quarrel. For the small 
hotel-keepers of Paris are minutely answer- 
able to the police, and are timid. Young 
Harper was plainly counting on this fact, 
as well as on Hilda’s own vulnerability. 
And Blink was distinctly not here. 

Her thoughts were turning toward the 
one man on whom it was possible to call. 
She pictured the fat little body, and the 
curiously thin legs and neck. Ed was not 
what you would call an athlete. He would 
be surprised; but she was inclined to be- 
lieve that he would be willing to help. For 
that matter, there was nothing else to do. 
Certainly she would not surrender Adéle’s 
room to the boy; and she could not her- 
self undertake to put him out by force. 
For a moment she reflected on the extent 
to which her first impulsive step in the 
direction of personal freedom had already 
complicated her life. There might easily 
prove to be trouble for herself in making 
an enemy of this dissipated, nervously irre- 
sponsible boy; for he was desperate. But 
the alternative — adding his support to her 
already heavy list of expenses — was out 
of the question. Besides, that course would 
certainly lead to even deeper complications. 
There would be no end to it! It seemed a 
cold-blooded act to put him out into the 
street; but what else? 


She shrugged her shoulders. 

“It appears,”’ she decided, “to be up to 
Ed.” 

Whereupon she set about her distasteful 
task in determined fashion. Cautioning 
Adéle to lock herself in, she slipped out, tip- 
toed down the hall and the stairs, hailed a 
taxi, and rode to the Hétel Continental, 
where Ed always stopped. 

It was nine o'clock in the evening. She 
noted this fact, by the wrist-watch that 
Blink had given her, while she was seek- 
ing the man who would probably find diffi- 
culty in the task that Blink could have dis- 
posed of with a quiet word. There was a 
chance that she would find Ed at the hotel. 
Paris, she knew, was an old story to Ed. 
Also, he had spoken of having letters to 
write. 

Ed was in. He came hurrying out to the 
taxi — hat a little to one side of his head, 
overcoat on arm — in response to the pen- 
ciled card she sent in. 

She told him of her predicament as the 
cab dashed through the Rue St. Honoré 
and whirled into the Rue Duphot toward 
the Madeleine. And Ed sat very still by 
her side. Though she did not look at him, 
she knew that his mustache was bristling. 

Even when the taxi stopped at the Hdtel 
de l’Amérique and he ceremoniously handed 
her out, Ed said nothing. But he was very 
ceremonious indeed. And she thought he 
was breathing rather hard. 

He walked beside her up the red stairway 
with positive solemnity, and waited, still 
in utter silence, while Adéle let them in. 
Then he took off his overcoat and under- 
coat, and placed them, with his hat, on 
a chair. 

Hilda had never seen those curiously 
protruding eyeballs bulge as they were 
bulging now. His color was high and his 
breath short. Hilda delayed in putting 
away her hat and coat to cover the misgiv- 
ings that suddenly assailed her. For Har- 
per was young, and, when all was said and 
done, was a trained dancer of a distinctly 
acrobatic tendency. Should Ed prove un- 
equal to this, for him, unfamiliar task, 
matters might grow very complicated in- 
deed at the Hdtel de |’Amérique. 

Before she dared look at him, she caught 
a glimpse of Adéle’s face in the mirror over 
the washstand, and her doubts deepened. 
She wished Ed wouldn’t take it so hard. 
He needn’t have taken off both coats. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 124] 
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N dealing with precognition of death, 

there is a distinction to be observed 

between. ‘“auto-precognition’’ — fore- 
knowledge of one’s own death — and fore- 
knowledge of the death of another person. 
In cases in which a person, even in apparent 
health, foresees his own death as being 
near at hand, and the death ensues from 
natural causes, an obscure principle known 
as “organic prevision” may be at work. 
There seems to be no doubt that some 
hysterical and other invalids, when hypno- 
tized, have a remarkable power of foretell- 
ing the course of their own disorder — how 
they will be better on such and such a day, 
have a relapse on such another day, and so 
forth. This looks like auto-suggestion,— 
the belief or expectation begetting the 
fact,— but in many cases the patients have 
no waking recollection of what they have 
foretold in sleep. It seems that our organs 
may possess a peculiar power of anticipating 
changes in their own condition which, 
though it seldom reaches the normal con- 
sciousness, ought not in itself to be re- 
garded as supernormal. If such a power 
exists, it is manifest that it might some- 
times lead to an anticipation of death no 
less than of other organic changes. But 
cases to which this explanation would apply 
are extremely rare. Out of more than a 
hundred alleged cases of prevision of death, 
only about fifteen per cent refer to the per- 
cipient’s own death; and the end, in most 
of these cases, is either accidental or so 
distant in time as to make the theory of 
“organic prevision” quite untenable. 

Here is a case in point: 


The Rev. E. D. Banister, of Whitechapel Vic- 
arage, Preston, England, writes that his father, 
while still a school-boy, saw in a dream a tablet 
in the parish church of his native place, bearing 


his name in full, the date of his birth, and the day 
and month but not the year of his death. He 
read it as “Jun. 9”; but, as June is seldom ab- 
breviated inthis fashion, he thought it might mean 
“Jan. 9.” However, on June 9, 1835, his eldest 
child died, and he considered that, if the dream 
had any significance, it referred to this event. 
Therefore he no longer thought of the fulfilment 
as something yet tocome. But he himself died on 
January 9, 1883. 


Mr. Banister states that his father fre- 
quently told the story of the dream to him 
and to his sister, who corroborates. “‘Or- 
ganic prevision” is manifestly not to be 
thought of at a distance of something like 
seventy years; but the theory of coinci- 
dence can not be excluded. 

Here is another instance in which the 
date of the percipient’s death is indicated, 
though the significance of the warning is 
misread: 

A lady in Chicago was expecting her con- 
finement. On March 6 she dreamed that she 
saw her father and mother, who had both been 
dead for some years. The father went up to a 
calendar on the wall, and put his finger on a date 
— March 22. She concluded that this would be 
the date of her confinement; but it occurred on 
March 12, and her family bantered her on her 
erroneous prediction. All went well until March 
21, when tubercular meningitis set in. She died 
on March 22. The disease was not a sequel to 
the childbirth, but the result of independent and 
antecedent conditions. 


As the interval here is only seventeen 
days, we may suspect “organic prevision.” 

In the following two cases, the expecta- 
tion may have brought about the fact. A 
lady in Topeka, Kansas, shortly after the 
death of her husband on April 24, 1888, 
felt a premonition that she would survive 
him just five years. She wrote down this 
conviction on December 28, 1891, and died 
on August 20, 1893, five years and four 
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months after her husband. As she was 
sixty-six when the premonition came to her, 
its fulfilment can not be called remarkable. 

The second case occurred in Ireland. A 
lady, then quite young, who had lost an 
intimate friend, dreamed that this friend 
appeared to her and said: “ You will never 
see me again, even in a dream, until twenty- 
four hours before your death.” Fifty-six 
years later she went to bed in very good 
spirits, and was found next morning, hang- 
ing half out of bed, with an expression of 
horror on her face. She had had her 
warning. She took a hot bath, that her 
body might not require to be washed; and 
then gradually sank, and died within 
twenty-four hours. The story is strongly 
authenticated; but, unfortunately, we are 
not told what her doctor certified to be 
the cause of death. Very probably, if she 
had happened to dream of her dead friend 
twenty years earlier, the result would have 
been the same. 

Robert Browning noted in a book on 
July 21, 1863: 


““Arabel [his sister-in-law] told me yesterday 
that she had been much agitated by a dream 
which happened the night before, Sunday, July 
19. She saw Her [the late Mrs. Browning] and 
asked, ‘When shall | be with you?’ The reply 
was: ‘Dearest, in five years.’’’ On June 19, 
1868, Arabel died of a rheumatic affection of the 
heart—five years, all but a month, after the 
dream. 


Browning himself had forgotten the date 
and thought there were still two years to 


run. He set the thing down, perhaps 
rightly, to coincidence. 

The painter Segantini, while painting a 
picture called “Death,” representing a 
coffin being brought out of a lonely Alpine 
chalet and placed on a sledge, had a waking 
vision of himself lying in the coffin. His 
death ensued thirteen days after, and his 
funeral exactly reproduced the scene of his 
unfinished picture. The witness to this is 
his wife, to whom he related his vision, 
being then in perfectly good health. 

Armand Carrel, the night before he wrote 
the article that led to to his fatal duel with 
Emile de Girardin, dreamed that he saw 
his mother in deep mourning. “For whom 
are you weeping?” he asked; and she re- 
plied, “For you, my son.” Note that the 
dream (according to Louis Blanc) was told 
to several friends before the duel could pos- 
sibly be foreseen. Duels, however, were 
not infrequent incidents in Carrel’s life. 


Dr. von Gudden, the physician of the 
mad King Louis I! of Bavaria, told his wife 
one morning that he had been haunted by 
a dream of struggling in water with a 
man unknown. A few days later his pa- 
tient dragged him into a lake, where they 
were both drowned. In all of these cases it 
is possible to fall back upon coincidence. 
Probably thousands of warning dreams are 
dreamed every night, and we hear only of 
the infinitesimal percentage of cases in 
which something that seems like a fulfil- 
ment occurs. But, when a peculiar circum- 
stance like a struggle in water is foreseen, 
the theory of coincidence becomes difficult 
to maintain. 


Let us now turn to some cases in which 
the death foreseen is that of another person, 
and in which the coincidence theory seems 
wholly untenable. One of the best authenti- 
cated and most remarkable runs as follows: 


Mrs. Schweizer, living in London, dreamed, on 
July 18, 1882, that she saw her son Fred and a 
stranger walking along the edge of a cliff. Fred 
suddenly slipped over the cliff, and in doing so 
gazed at his mother with intense anguish. She 
turned to the stranger and asked him to tell her 
his name. He replied, ““My name is Henry 
Irvin.” She said, “Do you mean Irving, the 
actor?” He replied, “No, not exactly; but some- 
thing after that style.” The dream so impressed 
her that she made efforts to have her son, who 
was on a business journey in the North of Eng- 
Jand, recalled to London. In this she did not suc- 
ceed. Fred went for a holiday to Scarborough, 
and there, on July 26, while riding with an ac- 
quaintance he had made at his hotel, he was 
killed by a fall from his horse. His mother went 
to Scarborough and met the stranger, Mr. Henry 
Deverill, who had been with her son at his death. 
She recognized him as the man of her dream, 
which she related to him. “The extraordinary 
part is,” he said, “that | am in the habit of recit- 
ing at private theatricals given by my Volunteer 
Corps, and that on these occasions | am always 
introduced as ‘Henry Irvin, Jr.’” 


Mrs. Schweizer, it will be noted, did not 
correctly foresee the nature of the accident 
with which her son was threatened. Had 
she done so, she might have warned him 
against riding — just as Dr. von Gudden, 
had he recognized the man with whom he 
was struggling in the water, might have 
taken special care to keep the mad King 
on dry land. The almost grotesque “Henry 
Irvin” detail, which places coincidence 
out of the question, is an example of 
the capriciousness that so _ frequently 
characterizes these revelations, if so they 
may be called. 
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“IN A CRYSTAL she saw a man with bis face muffled, 
crouching outside a window divided into four panes” 
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The following story is so picturesque as 
to arouse skepticism; but Edmund Gurney 
investigated it and appears to have been 
satisfied of its genuineness: 

In May, 1878, Mrs. Morrison, residing in the 
Straits Settlements, was lying awake one morn- 
ing, when she distinctly heard a voice say, “If 
there is darkness at the eleventh hour there will 
be death.”” She started up in bed, and heard the 
same words slowly and deliberately repeated. 
About a week after, her little girl was taken ill, 
and hovered between life and death. This con- 
dition continued for more than a week of cloud- 
less tropical weather. Then, one morning, a few 
minutes before eleven, a sudden squall arose, the 
sky became black with clouds, and the servants 
flew to close the Venetian shutters, making the 
inside of the house very dark. Two hours after, 
the little girl died. 


There is certainly an air of literary inven- 
tion about this, and the phrase “the elev- 
enth hour” does not ring quite true. But, 
wherever such a monition may come from, 
the actual wording is probably supplied by 
the percipient’s subconscious self; and the 
fact that “the eleventh hour”’ is an expres- 
sion characteristic of a high-strung, roman- 
tic woman is far from disproving the genu- 
ineness of the experience. 

The next case is notable for its extremely 
strong authentication: 


A London physician, Mr. Alfred Cooper, was 
attending in 1882 both the Duke of Hamilton 
and the Earl of L(onsdale?). The Duke one day 
said to him, in the presence of the Duchess, “Oh, 
Cooper, how is the Earl?” “What Earl?” the 
Duchess asked; and on Cooper answering, “Lord 
L.,” she stated that she had had a waking vision 
of Lord L. in a chair, as if in a fit, with a man 
with a red beard standing over him. He was by 
the side of a bath over which hung a red lamp 
Cooper replied that Lord L. was not going to die, 
and in fact he got better for a week; but at the 
end of that time Cooper was suddenly summoned 
to him, and found him just as in the Duchess’ 
vision, by the side of a bath with a red lamp over 
it, and tended by a man with a red beard. He 
died about a fortnight after the vision. The 
Duchess knew him only by sight, and had not 
heard that he was ill. She was in bed, but not 
asleep, when she saw the vision. 

The fact of her having narrated this 
vision immediately after its occurrence is 
attested not only by Mr. Cooper, but by 
her father, the Duke of Manchester. 

The British peerage furnishes us with an- 
other story. The percipient in this case is 
“Lady Q.,” personally known to F. W. 
Myers, to whom she communicated the 
facts, both orally and in writing. 

Lady Q. was brought up from childhood by an 
uncle. In 1882 she dreamed that her uncle had 


been found dead by the side of a bridle-path about 
three miles from his house; that he was wearing 


“ THE APPARITION said, in a clear voice, ‘Mother, go 


away from here 


You must go away from bere, mother’”’ 
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a dark homespun suit of clothes; that his body 
was brought home in a two-horse wagon; and 
that it was carried upstairs by the gardener and 
the kennel huntsman, the left hand hanging 
down and striking against the baluster as they 
went. She told her uncle of the dream, and 
he promised never to ride by that path alone 
Two years later the dream was repeated. She 
challenged him with having broken his promise, 
and he admitted it. Four more years passed, 
during which she married and left her uncle's 
house. Then, on the night before the birth of 
her first child, the same dream came to her again, 
with this addition: that a man in black, whose 
face she could not see, entered her room and told 
her of her uncle’s death. After her confinement, 
she managed, against her doctor's orders, to 
scribble a pencil note to her uncle, which reached 
him two days before he died in exactly the 
manner, and with all the subsequent details, 
foreseen in her dream. The man in black who 
entered her room was her stepfather. The mo- 
ment she saw him she said: “ The Colonel is dead 
—I| know all about it. I have dreamed it 
often.” 


The. facts, so far as they came within 
their knowledge, are attested by Lord Q. 
and by Lady Q.’s stepfather. Coincidence 
seems here to be out of the question. The 
dream was not written down before its ful- 
filment, so that we need not pin our faith 
to the exact reproduction of every detail; 
but | see no escape from the alternative 
either that Lady Q. was a fertile and 
circumstantial liar or that she had a defi- 
nitely premonitory dream. 

From a different social stratum comes 
the following well attested story: 

Early in September, 1893, the sixteeri-months- 
old child of a London tobacconist, Walter Jones, 
was ill. One night Mrs. Jones dreamed that a 
cart drove up to her door containing three coffins, 
a small white one, a larger white one, and a blue 
one, largest of the three. The driver left the 
larger white coffin at her house and passed on. 
This dream she told her husband in the morning 
On September to a friend of hers, Mrs. Devon- 
shire, was delivered of a boy, who at first seemed 
healthy, but died on September 29. On October 
2, little Peter Jones died. It was arranged that 
the two children should be buried together on 
October 4; and on the morning of that day the 
parish priest informed the parents that a third 
child, whose parents were unknown to them, 
would be buried at the same time. This child, 
named Jupp, was six years old; and his coffin, 
naturally the biggest of the three, proved to be 
blue, while the other two were white. 


There is an air of sincerity about the tell- 
ing of this story which seems to me impres- 
sive. Walter H. Jones, the woman’s hus- 
band, wrote in October, 1893: “I remember 
distinctly my wife telling me of her dream, 
and especially as to the color of the coffins, 
two white and one blue, and watched the 


“ SHE SAW ber son slip over a cliff 
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circumstances which occurred afterwards 
with something like awe.” The parish 
clergyman vouches for the good character 
and intelligence of Mr. and Mrs. Jones. 

A well known French physician, Dr. Lié- 
beault, is responsible for the following: 


On January 9, 1886, a young man came to con- 
sult the doctor, and related that on December 
26, 1879, being then nineteen years old, he had 
strolled by chance into the room of a Parisian 
palmist, Mme. Lenormand by name. _ This 
lady had said to him: “You will lose your 
father in a year from this very day. You will soon 
be a soldier, but not for long. You will marry 
young, have two children, and die at twenty-six.” 
The young man told the prophecy to several 
friends, but did not take it seriously until his father 
died on December 27, 1880, just a year after, In 
due time he joined the army, but only for seven 
months. He married, and had two children. He 
then became possessed with the idea that he 
would die on his birthday, February 4, 1886 
Lest this should be fulfilled by auto-suggestion, 
Dr. Liébeault sent him to another prophet, who 
told him that he still had forty-one years to live. 
Relieved by this prediction, and by the fact that 
he passed his birthday safely, he dismissed the 
forebodings from his mind. But he died on Sep- 
tember 30, 1886, in his twenty-seventh year. 


Although curious, this case may not 
unfairly be set down to coincidence. There 
was nothing at all improbable in any of the 
predictions, and indeed the only very strik- 
ing coincidence is that of the father’s death, 
just one day after the time assigned for it. 
In short, this 1s not one of the stories that 
carry conviction, but one of those that we 
interpret according as we are convinced or 
unconvinced in advance. 

As it is time to pass on to another group 
of instances, | will .briefly summarize a 
few of the many remaining cases of pre- 
vision of death. 

On the night before the English actor, 
William Terriss, was assassinated at the 
stage-door of the Adelphi Theatre, in Lon- 
don, a member of his company, Frederick 
Lane by name, had a dream which prefig- 
ured the assassination in considerable de- 
tail, and told it at rehearsal next day. (six 
or eight hours before the event) to three 
other members of the company, who cor- 
roborate. The force of this instance is 
somewhat diminished by the fact that Lane 
knew that a man had been hanging about 
the stage-door asking for Terriss. He had 
no reason, however, to suspect him of any 
hostile design. 

In 1879 a lady in New York State had 
a vivid and detailed dream of the death of 
her mother-in-law. The news arrived. She 


hurried to her mother-in-law’s house, found 
it all lighted up, and was met by some one 
asking her not to insist on seeing the body, 
which had been horribly disfigured. The 
dream occurred in August, and was exactly 
fulfilled on the last day of the year. The 
mother-in-law had fallen against a stove 
and her face had been badly burnt. 

On the night before the birth of a child, 
a lady dreamed that her room “was 
filled by all kinds of mysterious and sorrow- 
ful influences,” and that “a small being,” 
detaching itself from these, said to her: “I 
come to you, that you may love me.” The 
small being was like a child two or three 
years old, but its body was horribly ema- 
ciated and two large dark eyes shone in its 
pallid face. Her child was born strong and 
healthy, but at the age of two and a half 
was attacked by a terrible illness, and, 
after great suffering, died in exactly the 
condition of the child seen in the dream. 

An analogous case, though not, strictly 
speaking, a prevision of death, may bring 
this section to a close. A lady in Paris, 
in 1892, was staying with a near relative, a 
distinguished and able lawyer. One night, 
as she lay in bed awake, working at a trans- 
lation, she saw staggering across her room, 
from one door to the other, a likeness of her 
relative, “in the last stage of imbecility. 
He had shrunk down to half his height; his 
legs seemed semi-paralyzed. His face was 
drawn, his lower jaw drooped, and his eyes 
had a vacant, hideous stare.” Some weeks 
later, symptoms of creeping paralysis mani- 
fested themselves in the man in question; 
and at the date of writing (1895) he was, 
the lady averred, “very nearly like the 
ghastly vision | saw of him in 1892.” He 
was, at the time of the incident, forty-three 
years of age, and “as handsome, intelli- 
gent, and charming a man as one would 
wish to see.” He was known to be a little 
“run down,” but no alarm was felt as to 
his condition. 


Let us now turn to the foreseeing of 
accidental happenings, distinguishing two 
classes: (1) those in which the prevision 
has no influence on the event; (2) those in 
which the threatened accident is wholly or 
partly averted. 

The first case is interesting because of its 
strong authentication: 

On March 28, 1894, Colonel K. Coghill re- 


ceived a letter from the Hon. Mrs. Leir-Carleton, 
stating that on the night of the 26th she had had 
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a dream in which she saw him “in a very danger- 
ous position under a horse, from which many peo- 
ple were trying to relieve him.” This letter has 
been destroyed; but Colonel Coghill’s brother, 
Sir Joseph Coghill, testifies to having seen it. 
Colonel Coghill at once sat down and wrote to 
Mrs. Carleton a letter, which has been preserved, 
to the effect that ‘““dreams go by contraries,” and 
that he was “going strong.”” The same afternoon 
he received notice of a meet of the hounds; and 
on his way to the meet, on the morning of March 
29, he posted his letter to Mrs. Carleton. Toward 
the end of the run, his horse fell at a jump, and 
lay on top of its rider until other members of the 
hunt came up and extricated the Colonel, stunned, 
but not much the worse 


Such accidents are, of course, common in 
the hunting field, and the case may be one 
of coincidence. It is even possible that 
Colonel Coghill’s knowledge of the dream 
contributed to its fulfilment, though it 
would appear that he did not think of it 
till he found himself in the ditch. 

The following is a curious example of 
what may be called prevision of thwarted 
intention: 


Mrs. Stella, of Chieri, Italy, received one day 
from her mother, living in London, this telegram: 
‘Take care of the plate; will write and explain.” 
Her mother’s letter stated that she saw in a very 
vivid dream two men rifling the sideboard in her 
dining-room in Italy, and heard one man say to 
the other, in Italian: “To-morrow we will go to 
Genoa and spend Sunday’ — thus making the 
day of the robbery Friday. Her telegram was 
despatched the next morning, which was Thursday, 
and precautions were taken; but on the Friday 
nothing occurred. On the following Wednes- 
day, however, robbers broke into the house next 
Mrs. Stella’s, and were arrested. A servant of Mrs. 
Stella’s assisted at the capture; and one of 
the thieves, who knew him, said to him: “If it 
had not been for this bad luck, we should have 
cleared out your padrone’s place to-morrow 
night, and then got off to Genoa.” 


If there were convincing evidence of the 
burglar having made this speech, the story 
would be very striking; but the servant 
unfortunately died before any one thought 
of thoroughly cross-examining him. Taking 
it at its face value, the case seems to be 
one rather of thought-reading extraordinary 
than of true prevision. Mrs. Stella’s mother, 
in London, would appear to have inter- 
cepted brain-vibrations proceeding from 
one or other of the burglars in Italy. 
A very wild hypothesis, the reader may 
say; but, in the region of the incompre- 
hensible, how can we determine degrees of 
probability? 

Here is a strongly authenticated case of 
a most peculiar nature: 


Dr. A. S. Wiltse of Skiddy, Kansas, was visiting 
his father- and mother-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
Todd, in Morgan County, Tennessee. The Todds 
occupied a one-room cabin, so that Dr. Wiltse 
perforce slept in the same room with his hosts. 
After they had gone to bed one night, Dr. Wiltse 
and Mr. Todd lay talking, when suddenly, on the 
wall at the foot of his bed, Dr. Wiltse saw what 
seemed like a magic-lantern picture of a land- 
scape. It remained long enough for him to 
describe it to Mr. Todd, who said: “You have 
described the Emerald River where Rock Creek 
empties into it.” As they were talking another 
picture slid on to the wall. It was an extension 
of the first one, and included a log hut. In Dr. 
Wiltse’s description-of it both Mr. and Mrs. Todd 
recognized “the Cass Davis house.” Then a 
third picture appeared in which the house stood 
out more clearly. From behind its closed door 
came the muffled report of a gun. Then the door 
was flung open, and a man rushed out in terror, 
followed by another man bleeding copiously from 
the mouth, who staggered a few feet from the 
door and then fell to the ground. All this Dr. 
Wiltse described to the Todds as it passed before 
his eyes. Some time afterward (apparently, two 
or three months, but this is not clear) a young 
man named Henderson Whittaker shot himself 
by accident in the Cass Davis house, and the 
scene of the vision reproduced itself, with several 
details which it would take too long to describe. 


In this instance the theories of coinci- 
dence and telepathy are wholly inapplica- 
ble. Either Dr. Wiltse had a clairvoyant 
prevision of the accident, or the story is an 
elaborate fiction which four or five appar- 
ently reputable people have conspired to 
palm off upon the world. 

Here is a story so straightforward that, 
though there is only one witness to it, dis- 
belief is difficult: 


On the night of September 29, 1878, Mrs Don- 
aldson, of Hampstead, London, awakened her 
husband by moaning in her sleep and saying, 
“Oh, B., what is the- matter with your face?” 
Mr. Donaldson awoke her, and she said to him: 
“| saw B. [the nursemaid] standing in the nursery 
with her back to me, and when | spoke to her, 
and she turned half round, | saw the side of her 
face terribly cut and bruised.”” The following day 
was Sunday, and B. did not come as usual to 
evening prayers. On inquiry, it appeared that 
she had hurt herself by falling out of a train. 

Mrs. Donaldson ran to the nursery, and there 
the incident of her dream was exactly reénacted. 
Only when she found herself saying, “Oh, B., 
what is the matter with your face?” did the 
dream recur to her memory. 


Mr. Donaldson vouches for the truth of 
this story, and states that it was noted in 
a diary at the time. 

Can we reckon among “accidents” the 
fact of a man not being hung because the 
drop refused to work? This is what hap- 
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pened, at all events, in the case of John Lee, 


sentenced to death for murder, at Bab- 
bacombe, Devonshire. February 23, 188s, 


was the day fixed for his execution. On 


awaking that morning, he said to one of 


the two warders who had passed the night 
in the cell with him: “Mr. Bennet, | have 
dreamed a very singular and strange dream. 
1 thought the time was come, and | was 
led out to the hanging-piece; but when they 
placed me on the drop they could not hang 


VIVID DREAM she saw two men rifling the 


sideboard of her dining-room in Italy 


me, for there was something wrong with the 
machinery attached to the drop; and then 
they led me off the drop and took me back to 
my cell.” Both warders bear witness to the 
fact of his having related the dream to them; 
and, after the attempted execution, he repeat- 
ed it to the prison chaplain. He was, as a 
matter of fact, reprieved, and is still, or was re- 
cently, alive. One remark to be made on this 
case is that we all, probably, find it next to 
impossible to dream of the fact of death. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 147] 
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By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
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IDNEY PAGE, living with her widowed 

mother on the ‘“Street,”’ persuades her 
to rent one of the rooms in their house. The 
room is taken by a rather mysterious stranger 

a man of about thirty, who works as an under 
clerk for the gas company, but whose bearing and 
speech unmistakably signify breeding and author- 
ity. The advent of the roomer — K. Le Moyne, 
as he is known — is a severe trial to young Joe 
Drummond, who has grown up with Sidney, is very 
much in love with her, and has asked her to marry 
him, but has been refused. His jealousy takes a 
new direction when Sidney, confronted with the 
necessity of supporting herself and her mother, 
makes up her mind to become a trained nurse, and, 
through the family physician, Dr. Ed Wilson, whose 
brother Max is a bfilliant surgeen at the hospital, 
is accepted asa probationer. To Joe’s disquiet, she 
becomes an ardent hero-worshiper of Dr. Max. 
He, however, is at the moment interested in a 
flirtation with one of his nurses, Miss Harrison, 
and at first pays little heed to Sidney. Sidney 
enters the hospital, leaving Joe Drummond de- 
spairingly jealous and K. very much in love with 


her — a feeling which he fights against for reasons 
that soon become apparent. He has avoided a 
meeting with Dr. Max. But one night this meet- 
ing becomes inevitable, and Dr. Max recognizes 
in K. a man who a few years before was re- 
garded as the foremost young surgeon in the 
profession, the author of the celebrated “Ed- 
wardes operation,” who had suddenly and mys- 
teriously dropped out of sight and was believed 
to have gone down with the Titanic. K. ex- 
plains that a series of inexplicable failures, re- 
salting each time in the loss of a patient, com- 
pletely destroyed his confidence in himself, with 
the result that he had decided to obliterate him- 
self in some commonplace occupation which 
would not involve responsibility. Dr. Max re- 
monstrates with K. in vain. In the meantime, 
other dramas are taking place on the Street. 
Sidney's school friend, Christine, marries Palmer 
Howe, a rather “fast” young man. Tillie, the 
waitress in Mrs. McKee’s boarding-house, yields 
to the persuasion of Mr. Schwitter, an old suitor 
who can not marry her because he already has a 
wife who is insane, and goes away with him. 





HE supper at the White Springs 

Hotel had not been the last supper 

Carlotta Harrison and Max Wilson 
had taken together. Carlotta had selected 
for her vacation a small town within easy 
motoring distance of the city, and two or 
three times during her two weeks off duty Wil- 
son had gone out to see her. He liked being 
with her. She stimulated him. For once that 
he could see Sidney, he saw Carlotta twice. 

She had kept the affair well in hand. She 
was playing for high stakes. She knew quite 
well the kind of man with whom she was 
dealing — that he would pay as little as 
possible. But she knew too that, let him 
want a thing enough, he would pay any 
price for it, even marriage. 

She was very skilful. The very ardor in 
her face was in her favor. Behind her hot 
eyes lurked cold calculation. She would 
put the thing through, and show those 
puling nurses, with their pious eyes and 
evening prayers, a thing or two. 

During that entire vacation he never saw 
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her in anything more elaborate than the 
simplest of white dresses modestly open at 
the throat, sleeves rolled up to show her 
satiny arms. There were no other boarders 
at the little-farm-house. She sat for hours 
in the summer evenings in the square yard 
filled with apple trees that bordered the 
road, carefully posed over a book, but with 
her keen eyes always on the road. She read 
Browning, Emerson, Swinburne. Once he 
found her with a book that she hastily con- 
cealed. He insisted on it, and secured it. It 
was a book on brain surgery. Confronted 
with it, she blushed and dropped her eyes. 

His delighted vanity found in it the most 
insidious of compliments, as she had in- 
tended. 

“1 feel such an idiot when | am with you,” 
she said. “I wanted to know a little more 
about the things you do.” 

That put their relationship on a new and 
advanced basis. Thereafter he occasionally 
talked surgery instead of sentiment. He 
found her responsive, intelligent. His work, 
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a sealed book to his women before, lay open 
to her. 

Now and then their professional discus- 
sions ended in something different. The 
two lines of their interest converged. 

“Gad!” he said one day. “I look for- 
ward to these evenings. I can talk shop 
with you without either shocking or nau- 
seating you. You are the most intelligent 
woman | know — and one of the prettiest.” 

He had stopped the machine on the crest 
of a hill for the ostensible purpose of ad- 
miring the view. 

“As long as you talk shop,” she said, “I 
feel that there is nothing wrong in our 
being together; but when you say the other 
thing ——”’ 

“Is it wrong to tell a pretty woman you 
admire her?” 

“Under our circumstances, yes.” 

He twisted himself around in the seat and 
sat looking at her. 

“The loveliest mouth in the world,” he 
said, and kissed her suddenly. 

She had expected it for at least a week, but 
her surprise was well done. Well done also 
was her silence during the homeward ride. 

No, she was not angry, she said. It was 
only that he had set her thinking. When 


she got out of the car, she bade him good 


night and good-by. He only laughed. 

“Don’t you trust me?” he said, leaning 
out to her. 

She raised her dark eyes. 

“It is not that. I do not trust myself.” 

After that nothing could have kept him 
away, and she knew it. 

Man demands both danger and play; 
therefore he selects woman as the most 
dangerous of toys. A spice of danger had 
entered into their relationship. It had be- 
come infinitely piquant. 

He motored out to the farm the next day, 
to be told that Miss Harrison had gone for 
a long walk and had not said when she would 
be back. That pleased him. Evidently 
she was frightened. Every man likes to 
think that he is a bit of a devil. Doctor 
Max settled his tie, and, leaving his car out- 
side the whitewashed fence, departed blithely 
on foot in the direction Carlotta had taken. 

She knew her man, of course. He found 
her, face down, under a tree, looking pale 
and worn and bearing all the evidence of a 
severe mental struggle. She rose in con- 
fusion when she heard his step, and re- 
treated a foot or two, with her hands out 
before her. 


“How dare your”’ she cried. ‘“‘How dare 
you follow me! |—lI have got to have a 
little time alone. | have got to think 
things out.” 

He knew it was play-acting, but rather 
liked it; and, because he was quite as skil- 
ful as she was, he struck a match on the 
trunk of the tree and lighted a cigarette 
before he answered. 

“1 was afraid of this,” he said, playing 
up. “You take it entirely too hard. | am 
not really a villain, Carlotta.” 

It was the first time he had used her 
name. 

“Sit down and let us talk things over.” 

She sat down at a safe distance, and 
looked across the little clearing to him with 
the somber eyes that were her great asset. 

“You can afford to be very calm,’’ she 
said, “‘because this is only play to you. | 
know it. I’ve known it all along. I’m a 
good listener and not — unattractive. But 
what is play for you is not necessarily play 
for me. I am going away from here.” 

For the first time, he found himself be- 
lieving in her sincerity. Why, the girl was 
white. He didn’t-want to hurt her. If she 
cried — he was at the mercy of any woman 
who cried. 

“Give up your training?”’ 

“What else can I do? This sort of thing 
can not go on, Doctor Max.” 

She did cry then —real tears; and he 
went over beside her and took her in his 
arms. 

“Don’t do that,” he said. “Please don’t 
do that. You make me feel like a scoun- 
drel, and I’ve only been taking a little bit 
of happiness. That’s all. I swear it.” 

She lifted her head from his shoulder. 

“You mean you are happy with me?” 

“Very, very happy,” said Doctor Max, 
and kissed her again on the lips. 

The one element Carlotta had left out 
of her calculations was herself. She had 
known the man, had taken the situation at 
its proper value. But she had left out this 
important factor in the equation,— that 
factor which in every relationship between 
man and woman determines the equation, 
— the woman. 

Into her calculating ambition had come 
a new and destroying element. She who, 
like K. in his little room on the Street, had 
put aside love and the things thereof, found 
that it would not be put aside. By the end 
of her short vacation Carlotta Harrison was 
wildly in love with the younger Wilson. 
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They continued to meet, not as often as 
before, but once a week perhaps. The meet- 
ings were full of danger now; and if for the 
girl they lost by this quality, they gained 
attraction for the man. She was shrewd 
enough to realize her own situation. The 
thing had gone wrong. She cared, and he 
did not. It was bis game now, not hers. 

All women are intuitive; women in love 
are dangerously so. As well as she knew 
that his passion for her was not the real 
thing, so also she realized that there was 
growing up in his heart something akin to 
the real thing for Sidney Page. Suspicion 
became certainty after a talk they had over 
the supper-table at a country road-house 
the day after Christine’s wedding. 

“How was the wedding — tiresome?” 
she asked. 

“Thrilling! There’s always something 
thrilling to me in a man tying himself up for 
life to one woman. It’s — it’s so reckless.” 

Her. eyes narrowed. “That’s not ex- 
actly the Law and the Prophets, is it?”’ 

“It’s the truth. To think of selecting 
out of all the world one woman, and 
electing to spend the rest of one’s days 
with her! Although Fe 


His eyes looked past Carlotta into dis- 


tance. 

“Sidney Page was one of the brides- 
maids,” he said irrelevantly. “She was 
lovelier than the bride.” 

“Pretty, but stupid,” said Carlotta. “I 
like her. I’ve really tried to teach her 
things, but — you know —’”’ She shrugged 
her shoulders. 

Doctor Max was learning wisdom. If 
there was a twinkle in his eye, he veiled it 
discreetly. But, once again in the machine, 
he bent over and put his cheek against hers. 

“You little cat! You're jealous,” he said 
exultantly. 

Nevertheless, although he might smile, 
the image of Sidney lay very close to his 
heart those autumn days. And Carlotta 
knew it. 


SiDNEY came off night duty the middle 
of November. The night duty had been a 
time of comparative peace to Carlotta. 
There were no evenings when Doctor Max 
could bring Sidney back to the hospital in 
his car. 

Sidney’s half days at home were occa- 
sions for agonies of jealousy on Carlotta’s 
part. On such an occasion, a month after 
the wedding, she could not contain herself. 


She pleaded her old excuse of headache, 
and took the trolley to a point near the end 
of the Street. After twilight fell, she slowly 
walked the length of the Street. Christine 
and Palmer had not returned from their 
wedding journey. The November evening 
was not cold, and on the little balcony sat 
Sidney and Doctor Max. K. was there too, 
had she only known it, sitting back in the 
shadow and saying little, his steady eyes on 
Sidney’s profile. 

But this Carlotta did not know. She 
went on down the Street in a frenzy of jeal- 
ous anger. 

After that two ideas ran concurrent in 
Carlotta’s mind: one was to get Sidney out 
of the way; the other was to make Wilson 
propose to her. In her heart she knew that 
on the first depended the second. 

A week later she made the same frantic 
excursion, but with a different result. Sid- 
ney was not in sight, or Wilson. But stand- 
ing on the wooden door-step of the little 
house was Le Moyne. The ailanthus trees 
were bare at that time, throwing gaunt 
arms upward to the November sky. The 
street lamp, which in the summer left the 
door-step in the shadow, now shone through 
the branches and threw into strong relief 
Le Moyne’s tall figure and set face. Car- 
lotta saw him too late to retreat. But he 
did not see her. She went on, startled, her 
busy brain scheming anew. Another ele- 
ment had entered into her plotting. It was 
the first time she had known that K. lived 
in the Page house. It gave her a sense of 
uncertainty and deadly fear. 

She made her first friendly overture of 
many days to Sidney the following day. 
They met in the locker-room in the base- 
ment where the street clothing for the ward 
patients was kept. Here, rolled in bundles 
and ticketed, side by side lay the hetero- 
geneous garments in which the patients had 
met accident or illness. Rags and tidiness, 
filth and cleanliness, lay touching. 

Far away on the other side of the white- 
washed basement, men were unloading 
gleaming cans of milk. Floods of sunlight 
came down the cellar-way, touching their 
white coats and turning the cans to silver. 
Everywhere was the religion of the hospi- 
tal, which is order. 

Sidney, harking back from recent slights 
to the staircase conversations of her night 
duty, smiled at Carlotta cheerfully. 

“A miracle is happening,” she said. 
“Grace Irving is going out to-day. When 
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one remembers how ill she was and how 
we thought she could not live, it’s rather 
a triumph, isn’t it?” 

“Are those her clothes?” 

Sidney examined with some dismay the 
elaborate negligée garments in her hand. 

“She can’t go out in those; I shall have 
to lend her something.” A little of the light 
died out of her face. “She’s had a hard 
fight, and she has won,” she said. “But 
when | think of what she’s probably going 
back to 

Carlotta shrugged her shoulders. 

“It’s all in the day’s work,” she observed 
indifferently. “You can take them up into 
the kitchen and give them steady work par- 
ing potatoes, or put them in the laundry 
ironing. In the end it’s the same thing. 
They all go back.” 

She drew a package from the locker and 
looked at it ruefully. 

“Well, what do you know about this? 
Here’s a woman who came in in a night- 
gown and a pair of slippers. And now she 
wants to go out in half an hour!” 

She turned, on her way out of the locker- 
room, and shot a quick glance at Sidney. 

“| happened to be on your street the 
other night,” she said. “You live across 


the street from Wilsons’, don’t you?” 
“*Yes.” 


“| thought so; I had heard you speak 


of the house. Your— your brother was 
standing on the steps.” 

Sidney laughed. 

“| have no brother. That’s a roomer, a 
Mr. Le Moyne. It isn’t really right to call 
him a roomer; he’s one of the family now.” 

“Le Moyne!”’ 

He had even taken another name. It 
had hit him hard, for sure. 

K.’s name had struck an always responsive 
chord in Sidney. The two girls went toward 
the elevator together. With a very little 
encouragement, Sidney talked of K. She 
was pleased at Miss Harrison’s friendly 
tone, glad that things were all right between 
them again. At her floor, she put a timid 
hand on the girl’s arm. 

“| was afraid I had offended you or dis- 
pleased you,”’ she said. “I’m so glad it 
isn’t so.” 

Carlotta shivered under her hand. 


THINGS were not going any too well with 
K. True, he had received his promotion at 
the office, and with this present affluence of 
twenty-two dollars a week he was able to 


do several things. Mrs. Rosenfeld now 
washed and ironed one day a week at the 
little house, so that Katie might have more 
time to look after Anna. He had increased 
also the amount of money that he periodi- 
cally sent East. 

So far, well enough. The thing that 
rankled and filled him with a sense of fail- 
ure was Max Wilson’s attitude. It was not 
unfriendly; it was, indeed, consistently re- 
spectful, almost reverential. But he clearly 
considered Le Moyne’s position absurd. 

There was no true comradeship between 
the two men; but there was beginning to be 
constant association, and lately a certain 
amount of friction. They thought differ- 
ently about almost everything. 

Wilson began to bring all his problems to 
Le Moyne. There were long consultations 
in that small upper room. Perhaps more 
than one man or woman who did not know 
of K.’s existence owed his life to him that 
fall. 

Under K.’s direction, Max did marvels. 
Cases began to come in to him from the 
surrounding towns. To his own daring was 
added a new and remarkable technique. 
But Le Moyne, who had found resignation 
if not content, was once again in touch with 
the work he loved. There were times when, 
having thrashed a case out together and 
outlined the next day’s work for Max, he 
would walk for hours into the night out 
over the hills, fighting his battle. The long- 
ing was on him to be in the thick of things 
again. The thought of the gas office and 
its deadly round sickened him. 

It was on one of his long walks that K. 
found Tillie. 

It was December then, gray and raw, 
with a wet snow that changed to rain as it 
fell. The country roads were ankle-deep 
with mud, the wayside paths thick with 
sodden leaves. The dreariness of the coun- 
tryside that Saturday afternoon suited his 
mood. He had ridden to the end of the 
street-car line, and started his walk from 
there. As was his custom, he wore no over- 
coat, but a short sweater under his coat. 
Somewhere along the road he had picked 
up a mongrel dog, and, as if in sheer desire 
for human society, it trotted companion- 
ably at his heels. 

Seven miles from the end of the car line 
he found a road-house, and stopped in for 
a glass of Scotch. He was chilled through. 
The dog went in with him, and stood look- 
ing up into his face. It was as if he 
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submitted, but wondered why this indoors, 
with the scents of the road ahead and the 
trails of rabbits over the fields. 

The house was set in a valley at the foot 
of two hills. Through the mist of the De- 
cember afternoon, it had loomed pleasantly 
before him. The door was ajar, and he 
stepped into a little hall covered with in- 
grain carpet. To the right was the dining- 
room, the table covered with a white cloth, 
and in its exact center an uncompromising 
bunch of dried flowers. To the left, the 
typical parlor of such places. It might 
have been the parlor of the White Springs 
Hotel in duplicate, plush self-rocker and all. 
Over everything was silence and a pervad- 
ing smell of fresh varnish. The house was 
aggressive with new paint —the sagging 
old floors shone with it, the doors gleamed. 

“Hello!” called K. 

There were slow footsteps upstairs, the 
closing of a bureau drawer, the rustle of a 
woman’s dress coming down the stairs. 
K., standing uncertainly on a carpet oasis 
that was the center of the parlor varnish, 
stripped off his sweater. 

“Not very busy here this afternoon!” 
he said to the unseen female on the stair- 
Then he saw her. It was Tillie. She 


case. 


put a hand against the door-frame to steady 


herself. Tillie surely, but a new Tillie! 
With her hair loosened around her face, a 
fresh blue chintz dress open at the throat, 
a black velvet bow on her breast, here was a 
Tillie fuller, infinitely more attractive, than 
he had remembered her. But she did not 
smile at him. There was something about 
her eves not unlike the dog’s expression, 
submissive but questioning. 

“Well, you’ve found me, Mr. Le Moyne.” 
And, when he held out his hand, smiling: 
“| just had to do it, Mr. K.” 

“And how’s everything going? 
look mighty fine and — happy, Tillie.”’ 

“T’m all right. Mr. Schwitter’s gone to 
the post-office. He'll be back at five. Will 
you have a cup of tea, or will you have 
something else?” 

The instinct of the Street was still strong 
in Tillie. The Street did not approve of 
“something else.” 

“Scotch-and-soda,” said Le Moyne. 
“And shall | buy a ticket for you to punch?” 

But she only smiled faintly. He was 
sorry he had made the blunder.  Evi- 
dently the Street and all that pertained 
was a sore subject. 

So this was Tillie’s new home! 


You 


It was 


for this that she had exchanged the virginal 
integrity of her life at Mrs. McKee’s — for 
this wind-swept little house, tidily ugly, 
infinitely lonely. There were two crayon 
enlargements over the mantel. One was 
Schwitter, evidently. The other was the 
paper-doll wife. K. wondered what curi- 
ous instinct of good taste had caused Tillie 
to leave the wife there undisturbed. Back 
of its position of honor he saw the girl's 
realization of her own situation. On a 
wooden shelf, exactly between the two pic- 
tures, was another vase of dried flowers. 

Tillie brought the Scotch, already mixed, 
in a tall glass. K. would have preferred to 
mix it himself, but the Scotch was good. He 
felt a new respect for Mr. Schwitter. 

“You gave me a turn at first,” said Til- 
lie. “But I am right glad to see you, Mr. 
Le Moyne. Now that the roads are bad, 
nobody comes very much. It’s lonely.” 

Until now, K. and Tillie, when they met, 
had met conversationally on the common 
ground of food. They no longer had that, 
and between them both lay like a barrier 
their last conversation. 

“Are you happy, Tillie?” 
denly. 

“I expected you’d ask me that. 
been thinking what to say.” 

Her reply set him watching her face. 
More attractive it certainly was, but 
happy? There was a wistfulness about 
Tillie’s mouth that set him wondering. 

“Ts he good to your”’ 

“He’s about the best man on earth. He's 
never said a cross word to me — even at 
first, when | was panicky and scared at 
every sound.” 

Le Moyne nodded understandingly. 

“1 burned a lot of victuals when I first 
came, running off and hiding when | heard 
people around the place. It used to seem 
to me that what I’d done was written on 
my face. But he never said a word.” 

“That’s over now?” 

“7 don’t run. I am still frightened 

“Then it has been worth while?” 

Tillie glanced up at the two pictures over 
the mantel. 

“Sometimes it is—when he comes in 
tired, and I’ve a chicken ready or some 
fried ham and eggs for his supper, and I see 
him begin to look rested. He lights his 
pipe, and many an evening he helps me 
with the dishes. He’s happy; he’s getting 
i 

“But you?” Le Moyne persisted. 


said K. sud- 


I’ve 
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“| wouldn’t go back to where | was, but 
| am not happy, Mr. Le Moyne. There’s no 
use pretending. | want a baby. All along 
I've wanted a baby. He wants one. This 
place is his, and he’d like a boy to come 
into it when he’s gone. But, my God! if 
| did have one, what would it be?” 

K.’s eves followed hers to the picture and 
the everlastings. underneath. 

“And she — there isn’t any prospect of 
her 

“Na 

There was no solution to Tillie’s prob- 
lem. Le Moyne, standing on the hearth 
and looking down at her, realized that, 
after all, Tillie must work out her own 
salvation. He could offer her no comfort. 

They talked far into the growing twilight 
of the afternoon. Tillie was hungry for news 
of the Street: must know of Christine's 
wedding, of Harriet, of Sidney in her hospital. 
And when he had told her all, she sat silent, 
rolling her handkerchief in her fingers. Then: 

“Take the four of us,” she said sud- 
denly,—‘‘Christine Lorenz and Sidney Page 
and Miss Harriet and me,— and which one 
would you have picked to go wrong like 
this? I guess, from the looks of things, 
most folks would have thought it would be 
the Lorenz girl. They’d have picked Har- 
riet Kennedy for the hospital, and me for 
the dressmaking, and it would have been 
Sidney Page that got married and had an 
automobile. Well, that’s life.” 

She looked up at K. shrewdly. 

“There were some people out here lately. 
They didn’t know me, and | heard them 
talking. They said Sidney Page was going 
to marry Doctor Max Wilson.” 

“Possibly. I believe there is no engage- 
ment yet.” 

He had finished with his glass. Tillie 
rose to take it away. As she stood before 
him she looked up into his face. 

“If you like her as well as | think you do, 
Mr. Le Moyne, you won't let him get her.” 

“| am afraid that’s not up to me, is it? 
What would I do with a wife, Tillie?”’ 

“You'd be faithful to her. That’s more 
than he would be. | guess, in the long run, 
that would count more than money.” 

That was what K. took home with him 
after his encounter with Tillie. He pon- 
dered it on his way back to the street car, 
as he struggled against the wind. The 
weather had changed. Wagon-tracks along 
the road were filled with water and had 


begun to freeze. The rain had turned to a 
driving sleet that cut his face. Half way 
to the trolley line, the dog turned off into a 
by-road. K. did not miss him. The dog 
stared after him, one foot raised. Once again 
his eyes were like Tillie’s. She had waved 
good-by from the porch. 

His head sunk on his breast, K. covered 
miles of road with his long, swinging pace, 
and fought his battle. Was Tillie right, 
after all, and had he been wrong? Why 
should he efface himself, if it meant Sid- 
ney’s unhappiness? Why not accept Wil- 
son’s offer and start over again? Then, if 
things went well—the temptation was 
strong that stormy afternoon. He put it 
from him at last, because of the conviction 
that whatever he did would make no change 
in Sidney’s ultimate decision. If she cared 
enough for Wilson, she would marry him. 
He felt that she cared enough. 


The Great Injustice 


ALMER and Christine returned from 

their wedding trip the day K. discov- 
ered Tillie. Anna Page made much of the 
arrival, insisted on dinner for them that 
night at the little house, must help Christine 
unpack her trunks and arrange her wedding 
gifts about the apartment. She was brighter 
than she had been for days, more inter- 
ested. The wonders of the trousseau filled 
her with admiration and a sort of jealous 
envy for Sidney, who could have none of 
these things. In a pathetic sort of way, 
she mothered Christine in lieu of her own 
daughter. 

And it was her quick eye that discerned 
something wrong. Christine was not quite 
happy. Under her excitement was an 
undercurrent of reserve. Anna, rich in 
snaternity if in nothing else, felt it, and in 
reply to some speech of Christine’s that 
struck her as hard, not quite fitting, she 
gave her a gentle admonishing. 

“Married life takes a little adjusting, 
my dear,” she said. “After we have lived 
to ourselves for a number of years, it is not 
easy to live for some one else.” 

Christine straightened from the tea-table 
she was arranging. 

“That’s true, of course. But why should 
the woman do all the adjusting?” 

“Men are more set,” said poor Anna, 
who had never been set in anything in her 
life. “It is harder for them to give in. 
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HERE are several possible ways for a woman to 


behave when her husband 


her he is ruined. 


tells 


This story describes one way. Next month, “Julietta- 
Tired-of-Her-Husband”— the third story in this 


series. 





COULD just beat you, Lonny Car- 

son,” said Julietta indignantly. “Yes, 

1 could. You poor, wretched old 
darling, going along for weeks and weeks 
with this on your mind, and not telling 
me. I suppose you never would have told 
if | hadn’t made you!” 

The wood fire snapped and danced in the 
great fireplace. Over the mantelpiece the 
beautiful portrait of Julietta looked calmly 
down on its flushed and excited counter- 
part, who stood facing her husband across 
the library table. Lonny himself, tired and 
worn, sat slumped in a deep leather chair 
and fumbled some papers. 

“Now,” continued Julietta, walking 
round the table and seating herself com- 
fortably on the arm of Lonny’s chair, 
“the first thing is to get rid of this huge 
house.”’ 

“Oh, I can’t I can’t let you do that, 
Julietta!’’ groaned Lonny hopelessly. 
“Oh, pouf!”’ retorted Julietta. 
do you think you are, anyway? 
boss in this family, | want to know!” 
She dropped a hasty little kiss on the 

top of his head, and went on: 

“Now, listen, and be a good boy. Do 
you know how much it costs to run this 
establishment, Lonny? Well, it takes ex- 
actly fourteen hundred dollars a month 
and that doesn’t count in taxes and repairs. 
And fourteen hundred dollars a month is 
let me see ” she counted laboriously a 
moment “ is exactly sixteen thousand 
four hundred — no, sixteen thousand eight 
hundred dollars a year. 


“Who 
Who's 


‘Now, this is what we are going to do. 
We are going to rent this house, completely 
furnished if you please, for three hundred 
dollars a month. Lulu Hingston’s cousins 
want a house the first of the year. Lulu 
told me so yesterday. And they are filthily 
rich, so | have no compunction about 
charging them three hundred. Besides, they 
are fat they will have to pay extra for 
that; for I do not like the idea of a fat lady 
living here.” 

In spite of himself, Lonny smiled. No 
one could resist Julietta’s foolishness. 
Julietta noticed the smile, and approved 
it with a tightening of her arm round his 
neck. | 

“Then, I’m going to let the so-fat Hing- 
ston cousins take over all our servants ex- 
cept nurse; and we — you and | and the 
three infants — are going to take a ducky 
little house, somewhere on Long Island, | 
think, and live on that three hundred 
dollars. 

“Don’t you see how simple it is? At 
one fell swoop we cut away all of our living 
expenses and get enough to live on our- 
And, oh, Lonny, what fun it 
is going to be! Why, it'll be like those 
heavenly honeymoon days in our little 
Harlem flat. I’ll make gingerbread again, 
and we'll have beef stew and weenty 
hot biscuits!” 

Something suspiciously like a sob 
in Lonny’s throat. and _ his 
husky. 

“Do you think, Julietta do you think 
we could do it? It'll only be for a little 
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while, till the panic gets over and trade 
straightens out. We'll get back three times 
as much as we're giving up.” 

He looked up at her, 
pleading. 

“Why, of course, silly!” laughed Julietta. 
“It’s all as easy as anything. Only, as 
| said before, | could beat you for not 
telling me at the very first. You poor boy, 
to go on carrying this awful burden, while 
| went gaily about, buying frocks and simply 
flinging money away, and not suspicioning 
you at all. Now, listen to me, Lonny 
Carson.” 

She got up from the chair arm, and pulled 
him up so that he stood before her. She 
put her hands upon his great shoulders and 
shook him gently back and forth as she 
spoke: 

“This is the last time — the very last 
time — that you don’t tell me everything. 
Promise!” 

Lonny impetuously snatched her into his 
arms. 

“| do promise, Julietta,” he said. “The 
only reason | didn’t was because | didn’t 
want to worry you, and | kept thinking that 
things would pull up — surely.” 

“Well, never do it again, that’s all,” 
said Julietta, wriggling away from him. 
“And listen here, Mr. Lonny Carson. 
When we get that jolly little house, 
you may as well understand, first as 
last, that you’re the one who puts the 
coal in the furnace. Sweeping, cooking, 
making up beds, and sewing | will 
cheerfully do; but | absolutely refyse to 
do anything — anything at all, ever — to 
the furnace. You’re the guy, my dear, 
who puts the heat in the heater — and 
don’t you forget it.” 

She made an impish face at him from 
between the portiéres and vanished. 

But, outside the door and away from 
Lonny’s eyes, a very somber shadow fell on 
Julietta. She looked about the wide hall 
with its lovely furnishings. How could she 
bear to give it up? She touched lovingly 
one of the great blue-and-white cherry- 
blossom jars that held an armful of red 
roses, as warm and wonderful as the snow 
outside was cold and cheerless. There was 
an awful hollowness in her heart. It was 
so stupid of Lonny’s firm to be affected by 
the panic! 

But, after all, this must be faced. 
Julietta flung up her head and hurried to 
the telephone to tell Lulu Hingston, with- 


troubled and 


out any delay, that her house was at the 
disposal of the fat cousins. 

She was frank about it. 

“D’you think they'll mind paying three 
hundred?” she-asked. ‘‘We can’t let it go 
for less. It’s the panic. We're going to re- 
trench — yes, we're going to scrimp and 
pinch and do with one servant and get a 
cheap little house somewhere. Mind? 
No, | don’t really mind, except giving up 
the house. I like to cook, and I’ve been 
feeling that | wasn’t enough with the chil- 
dren. I don’t want them to forget how 
lovely their mother was when they were 
young. Then it’s all settled? 
Yes; tell them to come any day and 
talk with me about it. The sooner the 
better.” 

She rang off, and at that moment the 
butler appeared. 

“‘ Miss Crane is calling, madam. Mr. Car- 
son has gone out, so | have shown her into 
the library.”’ 

Julietta. jumped up and involuntarily 
clapped her hands. She fairly flung her- 
self downstairs and into Letty Crane’s 
arms. 

“You dear!’ 
not glad to see 
working-girl?”’ 

Letty Crane held up her beautiful sable 
muff. 

“Look at these,” she said. 

She rose and trailed a great boa of sable 
from her shoulders. 

“And don’t miss the 
manded. 

It was a sable turban, tilted daringly on 
her black hair, and superbly becoming to 
her smooth red-and-white color and bril- 
liant gray eyes. 

“You're a regular Russian princess,” 
declared Julietta. “They are the most 
beautiful things in the world.” 

“It’s the Humrichsons’ commission — 
just half of it. And I’ve got six new houses 
to do — three in Pittsburgh, two in Chicago, 
and one on Long Island — palaces, all of 
them. So | just went out and treated 
myself to these sables.” 

“Oh, Letty,” said 
happy for you! 
you're succeeding. 
it seems to me. 


she cried. “Perhaps I’m 
vou. How’s the poor 


” 


hat,”” she com- 


“I’m so 


Julietta, 
It’s simply superb the way 

You have everything, 
You are so sensationally 
good-looking, and you're having your suc- 
cess before you get old and soured and 


in that. 
You have 


ugly. | think there’s so much 
You come and go as you please. 
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a lovely home of your own, and millions of 
interesting friends. 

“Don’t shake your head at me. You 
know very well how beautiful you are, and 
you know that you're the one big woman 
decorator in this country — and your work 
is known abroad, too. You make me 
quite envious —no, | don’t mean that. 
What | mean is that you have just the 
sort of life I’d like to live if I could live 
over again.” 

“Why, Julietta,” said Letty, flushing 
sweetly, “don’t heap these compli- 
ments. Come, tell me how your family 
is. Did Betty get the doll cradle | sent 
her?” 

“She’s requisitioned my best paper to 
write to you,” said Julietta, “and spends all 
her waking hours composing a fit letter of 
thanks. She’s torn up a dozen or so, but 
you'll be properly thanked shortly. The 
children are very well, very happy. And 
now comes the big news. We're going to 
move.” 

“You are going to move!” exclaimed 
Letty. “Why, | thought you liked this 
house.” 

“| adore it,” said Julietta. “But Lonny’s 
firm has had the most frightful time ever 
since the panic, and I’m going to rent this 
house to Lulu Hingston’s cousin,— you 
know; Mrs. Neely Hingston, the fat one,— 
and we'll get a little house down on Long 
Island somewhere and live there until hard 
times are over. We can rent this house for 
three hundred dollars a month, and that 
will give us plenty to live on. I'll keep 
one servant — nurse, if she’ll come, and | 
think she will. And truly, Letty, | think 
we'll have a heavenly time after we get 
used to it.” 

“But, Julietta,” stammered Letty, 
shocked and sympathetic, “it’s simply im- 
possible. My dear, you can’t do it. Why 
don’t you let some of your servants go, and 
keep this house, and just economize? You 
never can, you know; it’s —it’s just im- 
possible, that’s all.” 

“Oh, tut!” said Julietta flippantly. 
“You don’t seem to realize, my dear child, 
that three hundred dollars a month is a 
very large sum of money. Anyway, this 
house is expensive to keep up, and | don’t 
want to live here in any pretending way. 
I’d heaps rather have a little place that we 
can afford than a big one that we can only 
half afford.” 

“| think said 


you're awfully brave,” 


Letty, pulling her sables together. “‘ Most 
women would be weeping and shrieking. 
Good luck to you, dear. The poor working- 
girl is going to the opera to-night and must 
hurry back to town. I only stopped by for 
a moment,— I’ve been out looking at the 
Rosemuir tapestries,— and | just had to 
see you.” 

She gave Julietta a warm kiss and started 
toward the door; then turned back to her. 

“When you get your little new house,” 
she said, “promise you'll let me decorate 
it for you.” 

And Julietta, divining that this was 
Letty’s way of wanting to be of real service, 
exclaimed joyfully: 

“Letty—angel! 
blessed state!” 

“That’s the first,"’ mused Julietta, as 
soon as Letty had gone. “I don’t believe 
I’m going to mind telling people, after all. 
And wasn’t Letty a love to offer to do the 
house for me? The poor working-girl — I 
remember that | began to call her that 
the day she bought the Mortimer opals. 
It was so splendid to see her take her 
very own money and be so gloriously 
extravagant. -oh, how | do wish 


You make poverty a 


1 wish 
that I could earn enough to make just 
a little dent in our expenses! Or if I 
could even pay my dressmaker — but 
even when | do sell a story it isn’t for 
much.” 

She sighed — but only for a moment. 
There were too many things to be done to 
think of sighing. 

The fat Hingston cousin had come and 
gone, satisfied; and Julietta, with an amia- 
bility she didn’t in the least feel, had 
shown her the house and expatiated on its 
charms and advantages. 

“Lonny,” she said, after the visit was 
concluded satisfactorily to both, “I’m a 
born real-estater, as they say in ‘Potash 
and Perlmutter.’ She thinks everything’s 
perfect, even the way the _ cold-water 
pipe in the back bath-room roars. She’s 
going to take all the servants except 
nurse, who’s consented to go with us. 
And what do you think, Lonny darling? 
She’s willing to buy — yes, sir, out-and-out 
buy —the big car. Isn’t that simply 
glorious?” 

“Glorious!” exploded Lonny. “It’s rot- 
ten! I am not going to sell the big car, 
Julietta. Sell her the baby’s teething-ring 
and the pin I gave you when we were mar- 
ried; but, for heaven’s sake, don’t make 
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me feel like a man who steals pennies from 
his children’s bank.” 

“You're so impractical,” sighed Julietta. 
“The most sensible thing you ever did was 
to marry me. The big car, Lonny, is a 
very complicated and expensive thing that 
neither you nor | know how to run, and 
we can’t afford a chauffeur. We'll keep 
the little old runabout for going to the 
station and just batting about by our- 
selves with the babies; and that’s all we 
need.” 

“What about 
manded Lonny. 

“Oh, Mrs. Hingston wants to buy that 
. too,” said Julietta airily, but refusing to 
meet his eyes. 

“Oh, Julietta, | can’t —it’s your very 
own — you bought it with the money you 
earned with your You can’t let 
that go. You make me feel like a criminal 
and a brute!” 

“Bless my heart,” cried Julietta. “‘ What 
a fuss about nothing! If you’d think a 
second, old foolish, you’d see that I won't 
need my electric in the country, and 
I’m almost ashamed to say it, but | sold it 
to Mrs. Hingston for two hundred more 
than | paid for it. She liked the uphol- 
stery so.”’ 

“You're a well, 
ejaculated Lonny. 


your little electric?” de- 


stories. 


over 
Shy- 


you 


put it 
“You're a 


me!”’ 
lock.” 

“That will do, Lonny,” said Julietta, with 
great dignity. . “‘| am a business woman, 
and I’m going to manage the hegira of this 
household on strictly business principles 
Kindly do not interfere with the adding- 
machine.” 

And she 
reply. 

Having disposed of her own house, it 
behooved Julietta to find another with 
what speed she could. 

“| won’t live in Marchmont,” she told 
her friends, “for there’s nothing here but 
very big places or slums. There’s no be- 
twixt and between for the honest poor, like 
us. Besides,” she confided this to Letty 
Crane,— “‘] wouldn’t let Lonny know, but 
it hurts my sinful pride to see any one else 
here — in our home.” 

“IT know just how you feel, you poor 
dear,”” sympathized Letty. “But | rather 
fancy that I’ve found the very thing you 
want out on Long Island—a charming 
little house that a young architect built 
for himself, and then he got rich 


went away before he couid 


too 


and great to occupy it, so he went and 
bought a horrid sandstone mansion on the 
North Shore. He’s very fussy about who 
lives in his little house, hence he has no 
tenant.” 

“Oh, easy!” said Julietta. 
him to me and I'll rent the 
seconds. I like those queer, 
I’m queer and difficult myself. 

“Very well,” said Letty. “Come into 
town, and we'll have luncheon together, 
and I'll take you to his office — that’ll be 
easiest. If I’m too disgustingly busy, I'll 
give you a note to him. I’m right in the 
midst of negotiating for some lacquer from 
old Vohb’s nephew,—the collector, you 
know,— and he’s so queer, | have to be 
ready any second to close the deal, or per- 
suade him all over again that he wants to 
sell.” 

She waggled her head importantly 

“He'll never escape me, though!” she ex- 
claimed. “And if | can only get the stuff 

oh, Julietta, | can sell it for twenty times 
more than | shall pay for it!” 

“And Lonny scolded me for selling my 
electric for more than | bought it for!” 
exclaimed Julietta. ‘And | only made two 
hundred dollars. You're the poor working- 
girl all right, Letty!” 

Julietta watched her go away with a dis- 
tinct twinge of envy. It was so jolly to be 
big and successful, and to have heaps of 
money to spend, and’ to know that you 
could make plenty more if you liked. The 
days since Lonny’s revelation had been 
hard ones, despite her gay face. There was 
so much to do: bills to pay; furniture and 
rugs and pictures and china and silver and 
linen just enough for their needs 
to be selected and made ready for pack- 
ing; the children’s clothes and her own to 
be looked over; a hundred friends and 
acquaintances to see and their pity and 
wonder to be met. 

Above all was the very real pang at 
leaving her house —her own beautiful 
house, that she had planned and arranged, 
and that bore everywhere, inside and out, 
ineffaceable memories. They had planned 
so long for that house, she and Lonny; 
and at last, when it was finished, it was 
just right. 

Julietta wondered gloomily if she would 
ever live there again. Perhaps Lonny’s 
firm wouldn't pick up, after all. Perhaps 
they’d have to go on being poor, being 
very poor—perhaps no chance of the 
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proper schools and colleges for the three 
babies. 

There was no gloomy thought those 
days that didn’t pop itself into Julietta’s 
head. And that lucky, care-free Letty — 
“the poor working-girl,” as she called 
herself in recognition of Julietta’s joke. 
Poor working-girl, indeed! Rich working- 
girl, lucky working-girl — much-to-be-envied 
working-girl, thought Julietta savagely. 

But, no matter what she thought and 
what she felt and what her kind condoling 
friends and acquaintances said to her, 
Julietta went in search of the architect 
and his little house with undiminished 
spirit. 

The house was as charming as Letty 
had said —a white Colonial cottage, with 
a wide white-pillared porch paved in 
square red tiles; downstairs a living-room, 
a hall, a dining-room, a kitchen; upstairs, 
three bedrooms and two baths. In the 
attic, two more bedrooms and another 
bath. 

“Such luck!” sighed Julietta, looking at 
it. “‘None but an architect building for 
himself would have put three baths in a 
house this size.” 

There were lovely little touches — quaint 
door-knobs, a big brass knocker, small- 
paned windows, fireplaces with old- 
fashioned fireplace cupboards. But, in 
spite of these things, it was very, very 
small — pitifully small — compared to the 
Marchmont house. Again, however, Juli- 
etta’s spirit carried her through. She 
planned and plotted the arrangements of 
her new abode as enthusiastically as she 
had planned the big house they were to 
leave. 

“And now for the owner,” she cried, as 
she came blithely into Letty’s big studio. 
“He needn’t try to resist. I'll have his 
house in spite of him.” 

Letty turned a jubilant face toward her. 
She had hardly heard Julietta’s words. 

“I’ve got it!” she cried. “I’ve got the 
lacquer —every piece of it! He came 
round at last. It’s a  gold-mine—a 
perfect gold-mine, Julietta. Come along; 
I'll go over with you to Mr. Haynes’ 
office —I can take all the time | want 
now.” 

But she couldn’t stop talking about it — 
what a lucky find it was, how unusual the 
pieces were, how wonderfully she would 
place them, what an almost incredible 
sum of money she could sell them for. 


She waved her beautiful sable muff en- 
thusiastically and her lovely skin flushed 
a rosier rose than before. She laughed 
so gaily, so carelessly, that suddenly 
Julietta felt old and tired and very poor 
and very helpless beside her. She began 
to dread the interview with the great 
architect. 

“What if he won’t let me have the 
house,” she thought forlornly. “I'll never 
be able to find another one as good. We'll 
have to live in a horrid little cheap box of 
a place with imitation oak woodwork and 
horrible machine-made grilles over the 
doors. Oh, it isn’t fair —it isn’t fair for 
Letty to have so much!”’ 

But she pulled herself together as they 
waited for Mr. Haynes. At last he came 
in, a ponderous man with a lowering brow 
and keen little eyes hidden behind tortoise- 
shell-rimmed glasses. Julietta looked at 
him naively. 

“I want your little house,’’ she said. 

He looked down at her, and Julietta felt 
as if he were seeing straight through her 
head to the very hair-pins in her braid. 

“Well, you can have it,” he answered 
after a second. 

“How much is the rent?” she asked. 

“Whatever you want to pay,” he said. 

“| want to pay fifty dollars,” said she. 

“| won’t take more than forty,” he re- 
plied succinctly. 

“Then I’m ten dollars to the good,” she 
said, fairly twinkling at him. 

And that was all of it. 

Letty exclaimed with wonder when they 
went out. 

“Julietta,” she said, “you’re a marvel! 
Oh, how you little frail-looking, big-eyed 
women do twist the men around your 
fingers.” 

Julictta looked at her whimsically, but 
she did not answer. After they had lunched 
together and Julietta was ready to go, 
Letty said: 

“Don’t forget I’m to decorate for you. 
I’ll be down there to-morrow and decide 
what to do, and you can plan on moving 
in ten days.” 

And, as Julietta hurried out to her 
crowded suburban train, she said to her- 
self: 

“How good Letty is! And how mean of 
me to envy her. But I do.” 


To the end of her days Julietta will re- 
member the next fortnight. There was 
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Lonny, who went about with the most 
lugubrious air and _ required constant 
cheering. There were the three children, 
excited and inquisitive about the com- 
ing change. There were the servants, all 
devoted to her, who tried to anticipate 
her every wish and succeeded in being 
always in her way. There was the fat 
Mrs. Hingston, fatter and more prosper- 
ous than ever, and so anxious to move 
in that she gave Julietta the forlorn 
feeling that she was being pushed out. 
There were people who telephoned and 
called and wrote notes; and, though Juli- 
etta put aside as many as she could, some 
she had to see and give her attention to. 
There were, finally, packers and movers, 
who became, to Julietta’s worn nerves, a 
band of Goths and Vandals, intent on 
destruction. 

Julietta’ woke each morning with a 
cowardly desire to pull the covers over 
her head and refuse to get up. Then she 
would set her teeth and face the day. 

Letty telephoned once or twice that the 
decoration of the little house was getting 
on well, and that it would be ready for 
them on the appointed day. Each time her 
buoyant, successful, tranquil voice played 
on Julietta’s feelings with increasing bitter- 
ness. How was it, she asked herself help- 
lessly, that Letty could do so much and she 
so little? 

She felt sometimes that she almost hated 
Letty —and she was quite sure that she 
hated herself and her horrid, muddled, 
mixed-up life. 

When moving day came round, Julietta 
sent the servants down to the little house 
to unpack and prepare for her, and she 
took the children and nurse and went into 
town for luncheon. She did some shop- 
ping, and, late in the afternoon, took the 
train for her new home. 

The chauffeur had stayed, and he met 
her at the station in the little old run- 
about; Julietta almost cried when she saw 
him. 

In a few minutes they were there. She 
opened the door on a warm, softly lit inte- 
rior, and looked about her in astonish- 
ment—then in keenest pleasure. The 
little house was more than charming — 
it was exquisite. All of Letty’s art had 
been used to make it into ‘a home—a 


home of comfort and ease, of lovely 
coloring, of simplicity, of harmony the most 
gracious. 

A fire burned on the living-room hearth. 
There were flowers in hall and dining- 
room. 

Julietta’s tears, which had been very 
near the surface all day, rose and over- 
flowed. ‘She sat down in the hall and 
sobbed happily, while nurse hurried the 
children upstairs. 

Then in came Lonny, and he had flowers 
too —a great armful of roses; and Julietta 
rose and flung herself into his arms with 
them. 

“It’s so lovely —and so comfortable,” 
she wept, “I can’t bear it!” 

“There, there!” said Lonny, patting 
her softly on the back. “It is great, 
isn’t it? We're going to be awfully happy 
here.” 

“That’s why I’m crying,” sobbed Juli- 
etta. “I’m so happy. If it had been an 
awful-looking place | wouldn’t have cried 
a drop.” 


LaTerR in the evening, Lonny and Juli- 
etta, for the first time in four years, went 
upstairs together to put the children to bed. 
Nurse was washing the dinner dishes in the 
box of a kitchen. 

After their nightgowns were on, Betty 
and Junior each claimed one of Lonny’s 
knees. Julietta cuddled baby in her lap. 
And they sat thus before the. fire while 
Lonny told the never-to-be-forgotten story 
of “Little Black Sambo.” 

Then the children were tucked in bed, 
and, with Lonny’s arm around Julietta, 
they came downstairs. There, in their new 
living-room, sat Letty. They had not heard 
her ring, and she had not wished to disturb 
the rites of crib-time. 

Suddenly through Julietta’s mind there 
flashed the vision of those three precious 
ones upstairs, loving and clinging .and 
warm — her very own, hers and Lonny’s. 
And here was Lonny — no longer worried, 
no longer harassed. And Letty, with all 
her success and all her easy gain, Letty 
couldn’t buy love—and three darling 
babies. 

“Oh, Letty,” said Julietta, holding out 
both her hands in a rush of tenderness, 
“you poor — poor working-girl!”’ 
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ISS BAILEY stabbed a brass-tipped 
cord plug into one of the hundred 
small holes in the switchboard 


panel. She clicked a key-switch forward 
and rang the bell of the telephone in the 
assembly room on the top floor of the fac- 
tory. Then she reversed the key to listen- 
ing position. The foreman’s answer to her 
call came over the wire. 


“Hello! Is Grimes up there?” asked 
the telephone girl. She listened a moment. 
“Well, if you see ’im any place, tell ’im Mr. 
Bigelow wants ‘im to come to his office 
right away.” 

The operator snatched the connecting 
cord and jerked the plug from’ the mouth 
of the jack. She sputtered to herself, ‘‘ Darn 
‘im! Where the dickens can he be?” 
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One of the tiny electric lamps on the 
switchboard panel winked like the impa- 
tient eve of an irascible human being. The 
operator “plugged in” with a vicious lunge 
and jammed back the listening key. 

“Hello! ...No, Mr. Bigelow. I’ve 
tried all the departments, but nobody’s 
seen ‘im. ... 1 did leave word for ‘im 
everywhere ...1 don’t think so; _ his 


desk ain’t closed. . . . Well, .] can’t help 
it when he goes away and hides all the after- 


noon! . . . All right, I will. . . . Good-by!’’ 

She broke the connection spitefully. 
Signs of the operator’s irritation were 
both visible and audible. Miss Trimble, 
the filing clerk, who was curious by nature, 
looked up from the heap of correspondence 
she was sorting. Miss Bailey beckoned 
with an imperious jerk of her head. Her 
office chum hurried to the switchboard. 

“What's the matter?” eagerly whispered 
the filing clerk She cocked a wary 
eye at the closed doors of the partners’ 
rooms. 

“Old Bigelow wants Grimes,” the opera- 
tor snarled at her bosom friend. “I’ve been 
‘phoning all over the factory to find ‘im. 
He sneaked out some place about four 
o'clock. I bet there’s foam on his mustache 
this minute.” 

The day was hot, and the thought of 
her enemy, the advertising manager, en- 
joying a cool glass of beer made Miss Bailey 
feel malicious 

“He ought to leave word where he’s 
going: but he never does, just on purpose 
to bother me”’ 

“Did you send Jimmy to look in the 
basement?” suggested Miss Trimble. She 
shifted her chewing gum to the opposite 
side of her mouth. “I heard Grimes say 
this morning that he was going to scrap a 
lot of old electrotypes to-day.” 

The operator’s practised hands were in- 
stantly busy in the manipulation of a cord 
plug and ringing-and-listening key. 

“"Lo!” barked the receiver clamped to 
her ear. 

“Jimmy, go down in the graveyard and 
see if Grimes 1s there,” the operator com- 
manded in the tone of hauteur necessary 
to impel the impudent office boy to 
obedience. “Shut up!” she snipped his 
incipient retort. ‘Mr. Bigelow’s in a 
hurry Tell Grimes he’s been looking for 
‘7m an hour.” 

The telephone girl turned about~-on her 
revolving chair to face her chum. 


“| wish it was a real graveyard, and that 
smart-Alec advertising manager of ours was 
in it.” 

The filing clerk pecked another watchful 
glance at the sanctum’ Then she leaned 
her thin figure angularly over the corner of 
the switchboard shelf and chewed a sociable 
inquiry: ‘“M’rie, what makes you so sore 
on Grimes?” 

“Oh, he’s a darned crank!” anathema- 
tized the telephone girl. “‘He makes me 
more trouble and work than all the rest of 
the office put together. Old Bigelow jumped 
on me something fierce a minute ago because 
I can’t find ’im any place.” 

The filing clerk’s warm look of sympathy 
melted her abused chum’s vexation to self- 
pity. Tears were harassed from Miss 
Bailey’s eyes, and glittered in the corners 
next to her very becoming tip-tilted nose. 

“You should worry,” comforted Miss 
Trimble. ‘Maybe he won't last much 
longer. I was in the private office about 
half an hour ago, and | heard Mr. Bigelow 
tell Mr. Judkins that Grimes’ new adver- 
tising plan is a frost.” 

Miss Bailey dabbed excitedly with her 
handkerchief at her moist eyes, and a grin 
lighted her cloudy face 

“Did he honestly say that?” she asked. 

“Huh-huh!” Miss Trimble bubbled. 

“But I thought Bigelow was dead stuck 
on that scheme of Grimes’ to boost the new 
pasteurizer by getting a lot of actresses to 
write letters about pasteurized milk being 
so good to drink for the complexion, and 
then printing their pictures with their tes- 
timonials in the ads. You told me _ your- 
self you heard ‘im tell Judkins it was hot 
stuff. Why, Grimes was joking with Hark- 
ridge about it the other day, and he called 
those actress photographs ‘Bigelow’sBabies’!”’ 

“I do’ know,” Miss Trimble disavowed 
her ability to explain a paradox. 

“Do you s’pose the boss is looking for 
Grimes now to give ‘im a call-down?” pon- 
dered the operator. ‘‘What if they should 
fire ’im!” 

She speculated a moment or two on the 
immeasurable satisfaction and comfort 
there would be in life were Grimes to be 
driven in disgrace from the office. 

“Aw, but they won't!” she dynamited 
her air-castle. “I never saw such a lucky 
man. No brick’ll ever fall on him! He’s 
got a_horseshoe.”’ 

“You never can tell,”’ Miss Trimble re- 
served judgment. She giggled. 
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Miss 
chum. 


Bailey suddenly looked past her 
The filing clerk whirled about. 
“Here he comes now!” both 

women cried together. 

The telephone girl began talking into the 
switchboard transmitter. When caught 
flagrantly gossiping, the operator usually 
conjured a fictitious “party” on the wire. 
Miss Trimble scurried back to her work. 

A disheveled, very tall young man, in his 
and with face and hands 
smutted by dust, hurried down the side 
aisle of the general office. Miss Bailey 
looked at him out of the corners of her eyes 
and met his black scowl. Grimes was mak- 
ing full speed toward the private rooms. 
As he rushed past the switchboard he flung 
a sarcastic accusation at the girl operator: 

‘| suppose you forgot to telephone the 
printer to come and get those corrected 
proofs?” 

Miss Bailey was not guilty, but Grimes 
gave her no chance to make her peppery 
defense. He plunged through the door into 
the sanctum. 

Only a ground-glass partition separated 
the private rooms of the partners from the 
general office of Bigelow & Judkins. For 
about fifteen minutes the telephone girl’s 
alert ears caught the growls and barks of 
three male voices in acrimonious argument. 
Then the sanctum door banged open with 
startling suddenness. The advertising man- 
ager hurtled out like a shell shot from a 
cannon. Plainly he was charged to the 
bursting point with wrath. He ricochetted 
from the switchboard and exploded against 
the grille of the cashier’s cage near by. 

Miss’ Bailey glanced apprehensively 
toward the open door of Bigelow’s private 
office, whence billowed inarticulate rum- 
blings. She quickly shifted her eyes back 
to Grimes, who stood, tongue-tied by rage, 
in front of the paymaster’s window. He 
shook his head savagely, as if to loosen his 
vocal apparatus; then choking speech came 
forth: 

“ Harkridge, figure up my expense account 
to to-night. I’m going to quit. I’ve stood 
those two superlative jackasses in there as 
long as | can.” 

“Why, what’s 
the cashier. 

“Bigelow’s a wabbly old weather-vane! 
Only yesterday he was nuts over those stage 
beauties | was going to feature in our pas- 
teurizer ads and new booklet. This after- 
noon he’s got cold feet on the whole propo- 
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sition. 
done!” 

The advertising manager stamped be- 
tween the rows of startled stenographers 
and clerks to his desk. Miss Bailey saw 
him fling down on his desk the handful of 
photographs he carried. Then Grimes, 
coatless and bare-headed, walked straight 
out the front door, crossed West Jackson 
Boulevard, and pushed open the swinging 
screen of “Little Henry’s’”’ place. This reck- 
less defiance of one of the strictest rules of 
the office was notice to the world that Bige- 
low & Judkins no longer had jurisdiction 
over the conduct of William P. Grimes. 

Miss Bailey slumped back in her chair. 
Suddenly she stiffened to alertness. When 
Bigelow came to the door of his room, the 
operator was industriously performing her 
duties. 

The senior partner stood balefully still 
and glowered over the feverishly busy 
workers at the desks. “‘Where’s Grimes?” 
the telephone girl heard him snarl at the 
office boy. 

“He just went out some place. 

Jimmy’s cringing manner protested that 
the absence of the advertising manager was 
not imputable to him. 

Bigelow stalked to Grimes’ desk. He 
looked down at it a minute or two; then 
turned away abruptly to the cashier’s cage. 

“Pay Grimes off to-night,” he ordered 
curtly. 

Harkridge nodded. “Yes, sir.’ 

The senior partner returned grimly to his 
own office and slammed the door. 

Everybody in the big room had been 
stunned by the advertising manager’s ex- 
plosive exit from the employment of the 
firm. But the instant after the sanctum 
door banged behind Bigelow, the clerical 
and stenographic staff were chattering in 
excited discussion. Miss Trimble flew to 
the switchboard. 

“Did they tie a can to Grimes?” 
questioned in a strident whisper. 

The telephone girl laughed shrilly. 

“Did they tie a can to ’im?” she mocked, 
as if her enemy were within ear-shot. 
“‘Couldn’t you hear it rattle when he went 
out? He’s over to Little Henry’s now, 
drowning his sorrows in it.” 

“He don’t want to be guyed, and’ll stay 
away until after quitting time,” guessed 
the filing clerk. 

“Sure! He’s yellow!” 

Miss Bailey resented being deprived of 
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the pleasure of taunting her humiliated 
enemy. 

“He'll prob’ly sneak back soon’s we're 
all gone,” predicted her chum. “Say, 
M’rie, can’t you make an excuse to stay 
round a few minutes after the whistle blows, 
so’s to be here when he comes in for his 
money, and give him the ha-ha?” 

Miss Bailey sat still, entranced by the 
prospect. Suddenly she changed from rigid- 
ity to animation. She jumped from her 
perch and cried out in a half chirrup, half 
scream of delight: 

“I’ve got a better idea than that, Elinor! 
‘Tend the switchboard for me a minute.” 

[he operator snatched off her headband 
and thrust it into the other girl’s hand. 

Miss Bailey found what she sought. She 
seized a pencil and memorandum-pad, scrib- 
bled a moment or two, and tore off the sheet 


“IN THE CENTER of the dazzling collect 


ton she propped the pickaninny’s picture’ 


on which she had written. Her back was to 
Miss Trimble, who quivered with curiosity. 
The girl at the table twisted about to the 
switchboard. She was fumbling at her belt. 

“Got a safety-pin?” she whispered. 

Miss Trimble in turn began to fumble. 

“Here!” she breathlessly offered her 
sacrifice. 

Miss Bailey snickered. In a trice she 
pinned the scrawled sheet of paper to a 
photograph she had taken from the table 
drawer, and whirled to confront her chum. 

“There!” she cried gleefully. 

Miss Trimble, not comprehending its 
significance, stared at the picture of a 
chubby, grinning negro baby. Fastened to 
the photograph by the.safety-pin was a 
superscription botrowed from the chorus 
of a familiar musical comedy song: 

“I’ve got a dark brown taste for babies now!” 
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“* THAT'S THE IDEA I've been trying to think of for weeks!’ he cried” 
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“I’m going to put this cufe little photo 
on Grimes’ desk,” chortled Miss Bailey, 
‘with all those stage beauties that he called 
‘Bigelow’s Babies.’” 

She peered at the closed door of Bige- 
low’s office; then darted away on her errand 
of mischief. Half a dozen of the office girls 
scrambled about her at the advertising man- 
ager’s desk. Miss Bailey swiftly explained 
the joke to them while she stood the ac- 
tresses’ photographs in a row on the blotter. 
In the center of the dazzling collection she 
propped the pickaninny’s picture. 

She gloated over her work a moment. 
Then she looked up, alarmed. Grimes had 
opened the front door and was striding 
into the office. The flock of giggling girls 
in front of his desk scattered like a covey 
of partridges. 

Miss Bailey, though she had been startled 
for an instant and had fled with the rest, 
quickly recovered her sang-froid. She 
sauntered along the aisle and met the ad- 
vertising Manager at the switchboard. She 
did not quail before her enemy’s black scowl. 
She laughed in Grimes’ glowering face — 
laughed deliberately, tauntingly. 

Her sneer made the man wince. He 
averted his eyes and shambled tu his desk. 


The telephone girl had cowed her enemy 
in full view of all the office. 
Grimes was about to slam himself into 


his chair. He halted suddenly, like a man 
meeting an unexpected menace. He glared 
at the photograph with its derisive super- 
scription propped in the center of his blot- 
ter. His thin lips tightened, the points of 
his white teeth flashed. Miss Bailey felt 
the chill of terror creeping up her back. 
Her malicious jest had grown to the enor- 
mity of a deadly insult. Her enemy would 
be avenged, and she was horribly afraid of 
his retaliation. He looked murderous. 

The office was tensely still. All the men 
and girls at the desks were staring at the 
advertising manager. A spell had fallen 
over the big room. 

Grimes straightened with a jerk. He 
snatched from his desk the pickaninny’s 
photograph. But he did not rush venge- 
fully at the switchboard girl. He ran across 
the office to Bigelow’s door and disappeared 
into the sanctum. 

Miss Bailey guessed his intention. But 
to run to Bigelow with his grievance was 
so contemptible that the hot flare of the 
girl’s scorn scorched away in a moment the 
chill of terror that had frozen her heart. 


“Elinor, come back here to the switch- 
board'” she snapped a command to her 
recreant substitute. 

With reckless disregard of the privacy 
of her employers’ office, Miss Bailey followed 
her enemy, who had left open behind him 
the door of the sanctum. She paused 
on the threshold, intending to let Grimes 
make his complaint, then to hurl her de- 
fiance in his face. 

She saw the heads of the two partners 
and the advertising manager bent close 
together over the pickaninny’s photograph, 
which lay on Bigelow’s table. None of the 
men had noticed the girl in the doorway. 
At the moment of her entrance Grimes was 
speaking. She tilted her head forward to 
catch every intense word. 

“That’s the idea I’ve been trying to 
think of for weeks!’’ he cried, with the en- 
thusiasm of a zealot. “We'll get pictures of 
all the different kinds of babies there are: 
white, yellow, red, brown, black, and mon- 
grel. We'll run a border of ’em round every 
pasteurizer ad.” 

He tapped the big safety-pin attached to 
the top of the picture. He had torn off the 
scribble. 

“And the key-note of the whole cam- 
paign will be safety first! It’s the ideal 
scheme to advertise milk pasteurizers. 
We'll convince people that we're baby- 
savers. We'll have ’em all demanding milk 
with the certificate that it has been pas- 
teurized by the Bigelow & Judkins inex- 
pensive process. The poor can afford it; 
the rich can’t afford to be without it. It'll 
be the only safe kind of milk to use. Every 
dairy in the country will be forced by the 
pressure of public demand to buy and use 
our machines. It’s great!” 

The dazed telephone girl stared unob- 
served from the doorway. She saw Bige- 
low & Judkins turn from eloquent Grimes 
and look at each other questioningly. 
Then they nodded in unison. Each held 
out a hand to the eager advertising 
manager. 

“Grimes, that scheme is a rip snorter!” 
praised the senior partner. “‘Go to it!” 

Miss Bailey on the threshold blinked 
three times, like an owl dazzled by a sudden 
glare of light. She opened her mouth to 
speak, but instead she bit her lips. Then, 
still unseen by the men in the private office, 
she tiptoed from the door. Her face was 
greenish white. 


“His horseshoe!’’ she mumbled. 
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midnight, when the watches 

changed and the wheel was relieved, 

the wind that blew out of the black 

west was bitter with the cold of a Cape 
Horn winter; yet Goodwin, at the wheel, 
stood to his work with only a woolen sin- 
glet above his oilskin trousers. The Fina, 
close-hauled under topsails, was reaching 
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for the Horn at a ramping twelve knots an 
hour, and the business of steering her was 
a hard one for a strong man. His oilskin 
coat and pilot-jacket lay at his feet where 
he had dropped them; he had not an eye 
to spare from the guiding sail-leach that he 
steered by as his relief came at a sea-booted 
shuffle aft along the poop. He was steer- 
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“FOR A SPACE OF MINUTES nothing was seen 





— 


the snow, the great seas, and the black of the sky 


were all the world; then just the blo! of a shape heaved suddenly into view from the welter of the seas” 


ing with all his mind and body up to the 
moment when the other came behind him. 

“Whew!” breathed Goodwin. “By the 
wind an’ keep her close,’ he said loudly, 
transferring his orders in due form. He 
added, in a hoarse whisper: “‘An’ you want 
to watch her; she’s steerin’ like a truck.” 

The other, his eyes already aloft, his fac- 
ulties already engaged in the work of steer- 
ing, lifted against the upward slanting light 
of the binnacle a rough-bearded, sea-worn 
face framed in the brim of his sou’wester. 

“By the wind an’ keep her close,” he 
repeated ceremonially. “‘Damn her!” he 
added, in low-toned reply to Goodwin's 
warning. 


Goodwin gathered up the clothes he had 
discarded, and started forward along the lee 
side of the poop toward the main-deck and 
The relief was welcome — his 
two hours at the wheel had strained him; 
yet, at the head of the ladder, he paused a 


the fo’c’sle. 


moment to look at the night. It was only 
a moment; for across the deck, against the 
weather-rail, there showed the tall figure of 
the Captain, gaunt like a monument in his 
armor of oilskins, helping the night and the 
wind to significance by his mere presence 
on deck. The Fina lay over strongly as she 
went; her lee-rail lifted and sank against a 
coal-black sea that seemed to race past like 
a rapid, marbled with streaks and patches 
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of white foam. Forward, there was the 
drum of seas against her bows, and spray 
that rained inboard across her fo’c’sle-head 
sparkled momentarily green or red im the 
beam of the side-lights. All her gear sang 
like a discordant harp; the night had the 
authentic voice of storm. 

“1 guess I'll turn in with my pants on,” 
reflected Goodwin, flavoring it, and slipped 
down the ladder as the Captain turned his 
head. 

He was about twenty-six ye 
big, long-limbed young man, sun-tanned and 
shaped to the uses of the sea. What was 
peculiar in him, among a thousand such 
who earn their bread about decks and aloft, 
was a certain boyish tautness and liveness 
of the nerves, so that he found a zest in the 
raw facts of his daily life, and anticipated 
all emergencies and perils with a kind of 
pleasurable excitement. There endured in 
him, after twelve years of seafaring, some 
of that frame of mind in which he had first 
run away to sea. With his coats under his 
arm, he thrust open the door of the port 
fo’c’sle and entered to the smoky light of 
the slush-lamp within. 

Most of the men were already in their 
bunks, smoking dreamily the _half-pipe 
which is the preface to sleep. Their rough, 
hard-bitten faces and _ rust-hued arms 
showed above their blankets through the 
tobacco haze. Kneeling beside his chest, 
Noble, the oldest man on board, a white- 
haired, blue-eyed seaman who dated from 
the days of single topsails, was looking out 
a pair of dry socks. He looked up now, 
with a twinkle of wry comprehension in his 
wise old face, as the younger man entered, 
coatless. 

“Ye were lucky to be at the wheel them 
last two hours,” he said — “havin’ it nice 
an’ easy while us fellers was pulley-haulin’ 
about decks.”’ 

“You bet,”’ agreed Goodwin cheerfully. 
“The wheel’s the place, these cool evenin’s.” 

He slung his pilot-coat to the foot of his 
bunk and began to unbelt his oilskin trousers. 

“Turnin’ in all standin’, Dan?” asked 
Noble. (‘All standing”’ is the sea term for 
fully dressed.) 

“| am,” replied Goodwin. “The wind’s 
haulin’ ahead, an’ the Old Man’s on deck. 
No turnin’ out naked in a hurry for me! | 
guess | know the look of an ‘all-hands-on- 
deck’ night when | see it!” 

From the other side of the fo’c’sle a face 
projected itself over the edge of an upper 


bunk, its chin and jaws covered with short 
hair like black fur. Its eye-balls shone 
theatrically in the smoky lamplight. 

“Always time for put on da pants,” it 
observed, in a soft slurring voice. “All 
‘an’s on deck —yais! But first I put on 
da pants!” 

Goodwin had entered upon a fo’c’sle argu- 
ment and been drawn into it — one of those 
inconsequent debates which waste time bet- 
ter spent in sleep and never end anywhere, 
unless occasionally in a fight. From the 
other bunks there broke forth a dropping 
fire of assertion and contradiction, a jar of 
voices against the droning undertone 
of the great sounds without, the un- 
heeded chorus of growing wind and 
mounting sea, the tattoo of blocks vibrat- 
ing aloft, the drone of the straining and 
distended sails. 

“The dago’s right.” 
pants while the rest of us is workin’! 

‘If the man at th’ wheel spills the sticks out 

’ her—” ... “I ain’t goin’ to turn out 
for nobody without any —” . “I don’t 
want to freeze to deat’———”’ 

Goodwin, still standing between the 
ranged bunks, spoke into the tangle of 
voices as from a platform, and they hushed 
to hear him. 

“If there’s an all-hands call t’-night, 
there won't be no time to kick the feller 
that’s slow at turnin’ out,” he said. He 
paused, and their serious, simple faces 
waited for him. He turned to the black- 
bearded Greek in the upper bunk. “But 
there'll be plenty o’ time afterwards for a 
real kickin’,” he added. 

Old Noble, crawling like a trousered dog 
into his kennel, grinned a white-mustached 
grin over his shoulder. 

“That’s the talk,” he applauded. 

Goodwin climbed to his bunk, and, as the 
pipes went out and were packed away under 
straw-stuffed pillows, the talk died down 
and the fo’c’sle sank to sleep. Outside, the 
watch on deck lightened the lee fore-braces 
to the tune of long, rhythmic hauling- 
cries. All the discords of heavy weather 
at sea multiplied and increased in volume. 
In the fo’c’sle the watch below slept as if 
lulled by a cradle song, each deep-lined, 
weathered face tranquil and relaxed in 
unconsciousness. 

Then, wrecking sleep, came noise, shout- 
ing, the inrush of icy wind through the 
back-flung door, and a dripping oilskin-clad 
presence in their midst, bellowing in a frenzy 
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of urgency: “All ban’s on deck! Turn out 
there — she’s aback!” 

At that slumber-shattering call, Goodwin, 
with twelve years of sound sea custom be- 
hind him, rolled from his bunk and dropped 
to the deck before he was rightly awake. 
The oilskinned presence — it was the second 
mate — struck him strongly on the back, 
and he went flying through the door, meet- 
ing the outer air with a gasp as the chill of 
it bit upon his warm flesh. He was con- 
scious that others came leaping forth after 
him. 

He was blinded by the night and the cold, 
and, before he could master his senses, there 
was a thunder of canvas above him, and the 
Etna, taking a sea on her broadside, leaned 
her lee-rail to the water — leaned it till he 
saw the speckled water lift overside to the 
level of his eyes, and, with a queer, nervous 
little jolt, shipped a dozen tons of it. 

He felt some one slide against him and 
catch at him. Together they fell with a 
jarring smash, and the water, icy and agoniz- 
ing, washed them bumping into the scup- 
pers. And, like a dominant in the mighty 
confusion of noises, Goodwin heard from aft, 
reedy and thin like a wail, the Captain’s 
outcry of orders. 

“‘Main-brace!”’ it cried. ‘Weather main- 
brace! Haul up the fores’l! Let go the 

Then the water gulfed him, and he knew 
the pain of blows as he washed bumping 
into the scuppers. 

Goodwin fought to rise, to breathe, to be 
free of the hands that caught and clutched 
at him. There was a moment when he 
knew the lung-bursting pain of drowning; 
and then the Etna, with a stagger in her 
movement, rolled to starboard, and he 
could breathe again — a great indraught of 
chill salt air that tasted sweet as wine. 
From aft, that desperate cracked bellow 
persisted. He wrenched himself from the 
man who still clung to him, and went racing 
and slipping aft to the braces. 

It seemed to him, as he went from rope to 
rope, following a hail of orders, that in the 
hour or so during which he had slept the 
night had blackened. It had been dark be- 
fore, starless and bleak; now it had the 
blankness of absolute black. There had 
been a slacking away of various tacks and 
sheets, and overhead, in the darkness, there 
was the thunder of slatting canvas. It was 
such a night as makes the name of Cape 
Horn terrible to sailors. Down-wind, in- 
visible and driving level on the gale, came 


sparse flakes of snow, hard hike chips 
of stone, that stung where they touched the 
skin, precursors of the cold. 

“Aloft an’ mitten ’em!” came an order to 
his elbow. 

It was too dark to see the speaker, but 
Goodwin recognized the voice. It was Mr. 
Fant, the chief mate, redoubtable for his 
prowess in reducing a crew to abjectness and 
slavish order. His voice had always a re- 
straint and quietude; now, though he made 
himself heard from taffrail to knight-heads, 
it had yet its quality of composure and as- 
surance. It took more than a ship aback 
in a gale off Cape Horn, in imminent danger 
of losing her masts and foundering, to stir 
Mr. Fant from his self-possession. 

“Aloft, there, an’ hand them tops’ls,”’ he 
ordered. ‘Aloft, ye swine — get a move on!” 

Goodwin reached the sheer-pole of the 
main-rigging, swung himself up, and went 
at a cat-run up the ratlines. On deck, the 
bulwarks had to a small extent served as a 
wind-shield. Once above them, the wind, 
acid with cold, had him for its own. He 
shrank and-winced at the bite of it, and went 
on, eager to be moving strongly and gain 
some warmth from his exertion. He did not 
know, in that barren darkness that oppressed 
the sea, what was being done — whether the 
ship was being shortened down or laid to. 
He had only to get to the upper tops’l-yard 
and do his part in furling the sail. As he 
went over the top, a toiling figure which he 
overtook was suddenly recognizable. 

“You, Jim?” he shouted above the wind. 

It was old Noble, valiant as ever, who had 
been first into the rigging at the order to go 
aloft. 

“Up ye come!” 

He caught the old man’s wrist and hove 
him over the edge of the top. Below, slow 
figures came laboriously behind them, hang- 
ing on carefully as they adventured against 
the drive and thrust of the wind. 

The foot-rope was invisible; but a sea- 
man knows his ship by other senses than 
sight, moving like a blind man in a familiar 
house, certainly and without eyes. The 
snow slashed at him as he went sidling out 
along the foot-rope. 

From his post at the weather yard-arm, 
Goodwin yelled down-wind to the others, 
who clustered along the shivering yard like 
black fruit on a gaunt branch. 

“Now, fellers, make a short job of it!”’ he 
shouted. “Light her up to wind’ard. All 
together!”’ 
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The sail, sodden and freezing, ballooned 
above the yard, taut as a tent, hard as tim- 
ber, thrashing back at the men who tried 
to pucker it to get a hand-hold and haul it 
up, seeming inspired with a malevolent 
volition that aimed at catching them in the 
moments when both hands were free from 
the beckets to jerk them backward to a chill 
death in the darkness below. Goodwin's 
cheery yell from the yard-arm livened them 
for some moments into hopeful energy; but 
the Eitna’s crews, by virtue of her reputa- 
tion for a “hard ship,” were always the 
feeble scrapings of the ports; and it was a 
brief spasm that passed quickly. The sail 
boomed free, and the men, clutching at the 
jack-stay and beckets, clung desperately 
for mere life. 

“Haul!”’ foared Goodwin. 
lies! Smother -her! Send her up! 
goin’, ye hoboes!”’ 

The canvas that he had gathered toward 
him, with no hands to leeward to aid him, 
tore raspingly from his fingers. He swore 
rendingly. From up-wind, out of the 
storm-pregnant womb of night, the driving 
snow thickened. 

The man next to him yelled into the 
wind, which made of his voice a falsetto 
whisper. The voice retained, like a ghostly 
echo, the character of old Noble. 

“Start ‘em again!” it said. “Give ’ema 
rest an’ try ‘em again!” 

Goodwin was in shirt, trousers, and rub- 
ber sea-boots. The sea which had whelmed 
him had sodden him to the flesh, and the 
swift wind had all but dried him; but the 
cold of it was already sour on his nerves. 

“T’ell with ’em!” he roared. ‘Get hold 
of ’er, ye dogs. Get a holt, will ye! All 
together, 1” 


“Haul, bul- 
Get 


now: 

Once again, in the dizzying darkness, the 
snow, and the wind, those men of mixed 
nations rallied to his voice, standing on 
the swaying foot-rope between the yard and 
the deadly unseen depths below, and made 
an onslaught on the sail. Some of them, 
belonging to the watch on deck, were fully 
clad with oilskins over all; some had the 
shirt and trousers in which they had slept; 
some were all but naked, ambushed by 
emergency. The wind from the east, ice- 
fanged, venomous with cold like a snake 
with poison, struck at them and held them. 
The thickening snow, traveling like a sky- 
full of bullets, cut where it touched. To the 
bugle of the one voice that commanded, 
they responded. 


“Hold her!” roared Goodwin. “Hold 


her!” as they beat down the iron bosom of 
frozen canvas that reared before them, 
smiting at it with fists that bled at the 
“You've got her—hold her — 
Up to windward! 


impact. 
and send her up! 
her, bullies!” 

Perhaps the man at the wheel let her 
take a spoke too easily; perhaps the wind 
breathed its whole hostile full for a moment. 
The sail, under their smiting hands, was 
coming in; the job was beginning to be 
done; the back of the thing was broken. 
And then, with a noise like a great gun, the 
belly of canvas flated again. Inch by inch, 
and then foot by foot, it rasped itself free 
from the confinement of raw and bleeding 
fingers. The yard swung and checked in 
the slack of the braces; and with a bang 
the sail was free. 

“Hang on!” cried somebody in a high, 
hysterical voice. 

No one recognized it. Goodwin, catch- 
ing at the lift while the foot-rope surged 
and lurched beneath him, saw to leeward 
of him a black blot of a figure that waved 
wild arms in an attempt to find a hold, 
balancing the while desperately on the nar- 
row foot-rope. It seemed to sway for whole 
seconds, while it grappled and clawed for 
safety. Then, with a thin, wind-shredded 
shriek, it went aft and down, blowing to 
leeward like a feather, vanishing abruptly 
in the throat of the night. 

“‘Man overboard!” Goodwin roared at the 
deck below. “Man overboard!” 

From the quarter of the yard a voice an- 
swered him, not less loud than his own, yet 
with authoritative reserves in its volume. 

“He’s gone,” it said crisply. ‘‘Get holt o’ 
that sail, now. What ye waitin’ for? Get 
at her, now!” 

It was the voice of Mr. Fant. The chief 
mate had come aloft in person to get the 
main-topsails stowed. He was their neigh- 
bor on the yard, terrible in his nearness, a 
spur and a goad to their desperate energies. 
In two syllables he disposed of the man 
who had fallen, and made the sail their 
immediate affair. 

“Down with her!” His voice boomed 
astonishingly. ‘‘Mitten her, ye sons o’ 
dogs! Up to win’ard wi’ her!” 

Under the compulsion of his voice and 
presence, they fought the canvas again. 
The man who had fallen was possibly not 
yet dead; but already he was forgotten. 
Away to leeward, where he had fallen, he 


Hold 
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strangled and froze in the desert seas and 
the darkness: those who had been his 
shipmates turned again to the sail. From 
the bunt, where he worked with the strength 
of three men, the voice of the mate coerced 
and inspired them. 

“Beat her down!” he roared, smashing 
at the great bladder of heaving canvas 
before him. “Put your beef into it, there. 
Want to be at it all night?” 

With a flurry of anguished effort, the 
frozen, desperate men made another at- 
tempt. At the yard-arm, Goodwin and 
Noble felt the canvas lighten to their pull, 
and strained to get the sagging leech up. 

‘Hold her!”’ roared the mate. “Stick to 
her!” 

It was in vain. With a growing drag 
first, and ther@with a slide and a snatch, the 
canvas tore itself loose from their numbed 
and flayed fingers, and bellied above them, 
and all was to do again. From the deck 
below, invisible in the smother of night and 
snow, a thin, quavering voice mounted to 
them. 

‘“‘Main-tops’l-yard, there!’”’ it hailed. 
‘“‘Ain’t you got that sail stowed yet?” 

Mr. Fant answered. ‘Not yet, sir!” he 
shouted. Then he turned to the men on 
the yard. The question had been a rebuke, 
a reflection on him. There was a fresh rasp 
in his voice. 

““Get hold o’ that sail, now,” 
“Get bold of it!” 

A man somewhere along the yard cried 
out faintly. Mr. Fant was clambering out 
along the foot-rope, swinging himself round 
the backs of the men, lively with purpose 
and compulsion, his fists and feet ready and 
threatening. Aloft there on the plunging 
yard, alone with the men in the barbarous 
night of snow and wind, he was still the 
chief officer, the man-driver, the bucko- 
mate, renowned for his horrid prowess. He 
shoved himself in between two men who 
clung feebly to the jack-stay. 

“Who's this?”’ he roared, peering first in 
one face and then in the other. “The 
dago, hey? Start on that sail, you dog! 
Start on it, will yer” 

The Greek cried out as the mate struck 
at him. He was in his shirt and nothing 
else, bare to the tooth of the wind and to 
the snow; the cry of “all hands” had be- 
trayed him, after all. He hung now to the 
jack-stay in mere weakness, numb, feeble, 
incapable of any effort. While the others, 
galvanized into fresh strength, beat and 


he said. 


tore at the canvas, he clung, weeping aloud 
like a beaten child. 

“Guess I'll make ye start!” cried the 
mate. “Or else I'll kill ye. Now, ye dog!” 

He had one foot on the foot-rope. and 
one hand on a becket. He swung there like 
an acrobat, and with the other foot and 
hand he kicked and beat at the naked man. 
The men on the yard, fighting the sail, 
heard the noise of blows, and the Greek’s 
outcry; but the sail was dragging away 
again, and they had not a sense or a muscle 
to spare from the struggle to hold it. 

“Work of fall, ye swine!” shouted the 
mate. “Go to it, or——” 

The boom and slap of the sail, full again, 
interrupted him. Along the yard, the men 
swore hysterically, and some one laughed, 
a snort of derision as bitter as an oath. 

“Take yer knives to her — slit the damn 
thing!”’ cried some one. 

“Eh?” Mr. Fant ceased beating the 
Greek and swung round. ‘“‘What swine 
said that?” he yelled. ‘‘Any man tries 
that game, I’Il “ 

Under his eyes, as he faced round, the 
sail tore with a grating scream; a long rib- 
bon of it flashed aloft, whipping noisily. 
Some one, desperate with that dreary and 
agonizing labor, had put his sheath-knife 
to the canvas and made an end of it. Mr. 
Fant swung in his place, roaring threats, 
while along the yard the men gathered in 
the subdued and ruined sail. 

“The swine that done that!” shouted 
Mr. Fant, “I’ll—I’ll stamp his ribs in 
like a packin’-case when | get him.” 

The men were leaving the yard in a dark 
cluster in which no single one was distin- 
guishable from the others. From among 
them came a staccato cackle of laughter, 
the mirth that no stress of weather or 
hardship can extinguish. And Mr. Fant, 
above them, furious, eager for provocation, 
was powerless against it. 

There were yet hours of sail-furling while 
the great wind grew and the snow thick- 
ened. The eastern sky was paling across 
the tumbled waters when at last the frozén 
and battered men came down from aloft. 
The Etna, stripped and gaunt, was hove to 
under a tarpaulin in the mizzen-rigging, 
and shipping water thunderously over her 
bows and along her main-deck. 

Goodwin put out a hand and saved the 
all but naked Greek from falling as he slid 
from the rail to the deck. 

“Hustle for'ard,” he counseled pity- 
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ingly, “‘an’ get some clo’es onto ye. Quick' 
before the mate sees ye'” 

The Greek eyed him with a sort of wild- 
ness. His swarthy, bearded face had a 
strange bluish tinge. But he staggered off 
obediently. The wind had taken most of 
his shirt. 

His bare body, smooth and sleek, with a 
suggestion of softness in its large contours, 
had a special grotesqueness in those sur- 
roundings, under the screen of flying snow. 
A sea, coming over the bows, swirled aft 
along the decks, so that he walked ankle- 
deep in it. He paused and staggered. 

“Get on!” called Goodwin. 

“All hands aft on the poop!”’ sounded 
the order. Then, a second later, upon a high 
note of urgency: “Hang on, everybody!” 

The Etna, deliberately and with a slow 
grace, leaned her starboard rail to the 
water — leaned, and checked as if hesitat- 
ing, and leaned yet farther. 

The feel of her motion underfoot was 
enough for a seaman. Goodwin leaped, 
caught the sheer-pole, and swung himself 
up into the rigging just in time to be clear 
of the great sea that poured in a green cas- 
cade over the rail and made of the deck 
a frothing and tempestuous lake The 
men who reached the hand-rail along the 
Old Noble 


house were gulfed to the arm-pits 
was washed aft to the break of the poop, 
where he caught and clung to the ladder. 


The water crashed across the deck and 
came back again on the return roll, tum- 
bling outboard over the rail, dragging with 
it coils of rope to trail over the side. And 
out of it. as it flowed under Goodwin, upon 
his perch, there reached languidly, with a 
slow and hopeless gesture, an arm clad in 
the rags of a shirt-sleeve, and for a moment 
there was visible, veiled in water, faint and 
blurred, the bearded face of the Greek. He 
slid across the rail to the depths beyond; 
he did not even catch at a brace that trailed 
across him. 

“Man overboard!’ yelled Goodwin, for 
the second time. 

But he knew that, even if a boat could 
be launched in that stormy smother of 
waters, it would never find the Greek. The 
man who goes overboard in a snow-storm 
off the Horn goes forever. 

“All hands aft on the poop!” was all the 
answer to his cry. 

Day broadened over the sea, with no 
ardor of sunrise in the cloud-fraught sky 
and no abatement of the snow. From the 


poop, one looked forth upon a sea that 
moved vehemently, heaving with a broken 
rhythm of mountainous black rollers, the 
tall, even seas of the Horn, so heavy that 
they were sparsely capped with white as 
they swung and mounted and sank. The 
men, huddled on the lee side of the poop, 
saw it all with slow, inexpressive eves; only 
Goodwin, alive always to the pungency of 
the moment, flickered into alternate half- 
smiles and half-scowls as he took it in. 

“Say, it looks fierce,’”’” was his comment 
to Noble. 

The old man was squatting on the deck, 
his back against the cabin roof, drenched 
with his ducking in the sea that had taken 
the Greek. His old face was pinched and 
wan; his white mustache sagged over his 
mouth; he was very aged and flimsy at 
that moment. But at Goodwin's words he 
looked up, resting his pale eyes upon the 
sea, which had been the arena of his life. 

“What d’ye expect, off the Horn in 
August?” he demanded drearily, and 
dropped his white head again. 

On the other side of the deck, loftily aloof 
from the huddled crew, the tall old Captain 
and his two officers were bunched together 
by the forward rail of the poop, exchanging 
talk in shouted, wind-hushed snatches, and 
preserving the semblance of a lookout. 

It was the Captain, boring into the torn 
and flying veil of the snow, who first saw, 
astern of them, uncertain and momentary, 
a glimpse of something other than heaving 
black water. Goodwin, who was looking at 
him, saw him speak over his shoulder to 
Mr. Fant and the second mate, and they 
too turned and began to peer. 

“Something in sight astern there,’ 
Goodwin passed the word among the soaked 
and frozen men. 

“Eh? Somethin’ in sight?” 

Two or three of them were stirred by 
that news to rise from their miserable shel- 
ter in the lee of the cabin roof and turn 
their sore, wind-narrowed upon the 
sea For a space of minutes nothing was 
the snow, the great seas, and the 
and 


eyes 


seen - 
black of the sky were all the world, 
then Noble called out. 

“I seen ‘er!” he cried. “I 
three points off the port quarter!” 

And presently Goodwin and the others 
saw her also — just a blot of a shape heaved 
suddenly into view from the welter of the 
seas, poised an instant, and swallowed back 
to invisibility 


seen ‘er — 
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Goodwin frowned thoughtfully 

“Funny kind of ship, ain't it?” he asked. 

“Ay!” old Noble answered him. “Ay! 
Funny kind of a ship, she is. She’s —” 
He paused She had come into view again, 
and he was making sure. Then he turned 
to the others. “She ain’t more’n half a mile 
off,”” he said, “‘an’ she’s dismasted.” 

He nodded at them, speaking with the 
assurance of one who knows. 

“Well,” said Goodwin, shouting into the 
old man’s ear, “that’s the end of her. This 
hooker ain’t the kind to lower a boat an’ 
try to help her.” . 

Old Noble shook his head doubtfully. 

“There’s a big lump of a sea on,” he 
said. ‘Though maybe —some skippers 

-| dunno!” 

Hove to as she was, *the Etna was going 
to leeward at the rate of knots. The Cap- 
tain and mates, with their glasses, were aft 
on the wheel-box, and, one by one, the men 
crawled out and ranged themselves along 
the rail to look. A fresh vehemence of the 
wind brought the snow about them in 
thickening swirls, and shut out altogether 
for a while their neighbor upon those wild 
seas. A big German sailor, with a blond 
mustache rime-crusted against the sore red 


of his face, spat overside strongly. 

“Vell, dere von’t be no volunteers for de 
boat aboard o’ dis packet,”’ he said. 

“Ye couldn’t put no boat over in a sea 


like this,” commented another. “It ain’t 
reasonable.” 

The German waved a vast hand. “Dere 
is captains dat vould put a boat over in 
anyt’ing,”’ he answered. 

Mr. Fant was erect on the wheel-box, 
straddling to keep a balance, both hands 
steadying the big binoculars to his eyes. 
Ariinst the snow and the sky he looked, in 
his tong oilskin coat which the wind wrapped 
close about him, like some rough-hewn and 
weather-defying monument stuck up there 
to be a symbol of man’s pertinacity in the 
face of frantic nature. Every seaman in 
the ship knew him for a callous tyrant, an 
officer notorious for cruelty, for contempt 
of the flesh and blood of sailors, for a man- 
driver and a man-breaker. Yet, in that 
moment, Goodwin saw him as something 
fine, singular, and stirring. There was in 
the hard, wry mate a personal quality, a 
power of individuality, that touched the 
younger man’s inarticulate imagination. 

He was gazing at him, absorbed in the 


picture he made, when the lull followed the 
squall and the snow thinned out to leeward. 
It was the exclamations of the others that 
roused him to look round The dismasted 
ship was now close aboard; she was not 
more than a couple of hundred yards away. 
For a full minute they saw her clearly —a 
black hull, with the mizzen lower mast yet 
standing, rising and falling in great swoops 
of movement upon the giant seas. The 
water flowed over her and broke upon her 
as upon a rock; she was the doomed heart 
of a smother of smashing and frothing 
waves. She was about the tonnage of the 
Etna, a wooden ship of the same kind. 
Each man’s eye was recognizing the fash- 
ion of her, sailor-style, when suddenly she 
shot up, and they saw, half way up the miz- 
zen-rigging of her, a shape that moved, that 
extended an arm and waved it, calling to 
them across the gulf —- perhaps, in its for- 
lorn intention, bidding a farewell to the fel- 
lowship of their human faces. 

“Oh, God!” 

It was a seaman at the after end of the 
rail who cried out, torn by that gesture. 

From his post on the wheel-box the mate 
turned to look at the men. He had heard 
the exclamation; his manner was of one 
who rebukes contemptuously a presumptu- 
ous weakness. 

‘“‘There’s another!”’ cried old Noble. 

A second dark figure was mounting into 
the rigging of the doomed ship. It had 
found a moment in which to emerge from 
the momentary safety of the cabin and 
make a dash across the decks. Aft, by the 
taffrail of the Etna, the Captain was shak- 
ing his head slowly in hesitating agreement 
with something his mates were saying to 
him. 

The distance between the two ships was 
widening. to those who watched her, it 
seemed as if the mastless hull that plunged 
and sank was forging ahead, going off to 
solitary waters to die alone. She had been 
abreast, and already she was off their bows. 
The two figures who showed black and 
tragic in her rigging were diminishing. 

It was not till then that the sodden thing 
lashed to her broken top cleared itself of 
the tangle of rigging in which the wind had 
wrapped it, and blew out clear, straining 
for one moment in a lull of the snow as if 
to brandish itself before their eyes. 

“Say, Fant—see that? See that?” 
cried the old Captain in his high voice. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 173] 
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“I couldn’t 
keep house without 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 


“It seems to fit exactly into every kind of menu. 
And it makes the whole meal taste better and go better. 

“You can prepare it in half-a-dozen different ways, 
and either light or hearty as you choose—a plain tomato- 
bouillon or a rich cream-of-tomato, or with croutons in 
it or a little cheese grated over the surface if you like. 

“Served in bouillon-cups and topped with whipped 
cream it makes the prettiest kind of a luncheon-course. 
Or for a family supper have boiled rice or noodles in it 
and there is half your supper ready in no 
time. 

“Of course | buy it by the dozen— 
that’s the only way.” 

21 kinds 10c a can 
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It presénts to you the most comprehensive 
list of music ever cataloged. 

It places before you in concise form and in 
alphabetical order the titles of thousands of 
musical compositions, old and new. 

It helps you to an easy familiarity with the 
works of all the great composers. 

It enables you to know definitely the exact 
music in the repertoire of the world’s greatest 





artists, 

It gives the synopsis of various operas and 
a brief biography of famous artists and com- 
posers. 

It contains numerous portraits of noted 
singers, musicians and composers, and pictures 
of scenes from operas. 

It shows you that no matter what music you 
most enjoy, the Victor or Victrola will com- 
pletely satisfy every musical longing. 

It makes clear to you just how easily all the 
music of all the world can become an entertain- 
ing and instructive part of your everyday life. 





This 3 78-page book lists more than 4000 Victor 
Records, and is of interest to every one. 

It costs us more than $100,000 every year, and 
we want every music lover to have a copy. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy 
of this great catalog of music, or send to us and 
we will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 


_. There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles 
from $10 to $200. 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—the combination. There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Muntreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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[Continued from page 78] 


Why, he positively invited assault, stand- 
ing there in his shirt sleeves, his mid- 
dle rounding out —she thought —like a 
Brownie’s, and his legs so oddly, inade- 
quately thin. 

Adéle would not look at him. She was 
sewing a button on one of the baby’s shirts. 

“ Adéle,”” said Hilda, with some vague 
idea of delaying the matter, “I wouldn’t 
try to sew in this light, child.” 

The girl made no reply, but kept on. 

Ed advanced into the middle of the room, 
looking sternly from one to the other. 

“Where —” His voice was husky; he 
cleared his throat. ‘“‘Where is he?” 

The matter could be delayed no longer. 
Hilda indicated the locked door. 

He strode toward it. He grasped the 
knob, turned it, and pulled — once, twice. 

“It is locked,” said Hilda. 

“Oh,” Ed replied. “Of course. Yes, of 
course.” 

He turned the key. Adéle lowered her 
sewing to her lap and watched him. Hilda 
followed him to the door as he opened it and 
strode into the next room. She felt a per- 
verse impulse to laugh. 


D went as far as the geographical center 

of the room, rested a hand on the foot 
of the bed, and looked down at the reclin- 
ing figure on the sofa. 

Will Harper, for his own part, looked up 
at Ed in frank surprise, and inhaled a long 
breath of cigarette smoke. He too had re- 
moved his coat, though from the different 
motive of comfort. 

Ed Aeared his throat. 

Harper held his cigarette between two 
nicotine-stained fingers and looked across 
it at the fat littke man with prominent 
eye-balls and, at the moment, a _ red 
face. 

It was Harper who broke the silence: 

“Well, well! Where do you come in?” 

“Never mind that,” Ed replied. “You 
get out.” 

Harper inhaled again, meditatively. His 
gaze drifted past the invader toward the 
doorway, now partly blocked by Hilda, as 
if studying the enemy’s strength. Then, 
reasonably sure that he had only the little 
man to contend with, he replied: 

“Nothing doing.” 

“You get out!” Ed repeated, solemnly 
and with a tremulous note of emotion in 
his voice. 


Hilda saw the red color deepen about 
his neck and the cords stand out there. 

“| want you to get that,” Ed continued. 
“IT propose to be fair with you. I’m giving 
you warning.” 

“Oh,” murmured Harper, “are you leav- 
ing us?” 

Ed brushed this remark aside. “I’m 
giving you fair warning,” he said again. 

Hilda wondered if Ed had a debate in 
mind. Blink would have had the business 
over with by this time. Then her gaze 
wandered down over the curiously unim- 
pressive person of the glove-buyer, and the 
beginnings of a depression touched her 
spirit. The situation was grotesque. It was 
comic. There was no telling how it would 
result. And she could not see what on 
earth Ed was getting at— where he ex- 
pected this sort of talk to lead. 

Ed enlightened her. His eyes were turn- 
ing swiftly here and there. He saw Harper’s 
coat, thrown over a chair just beyond the 
end of the sofa and near one of the two win- 
dows, which extended from floor to ceil- 
ing, opening at the middle like a double 
door. He studied that nearest window for 
a brief moment, then glanced again at the 
coat, then about the room. Harper’s suit- 
case lay open and empty on a chair by 
the wash-stand. Another coat, with the 
waistcoat and trousers to match it, hung 
over the back of the chair. Two pairs of 
low shoes and a pair of gray spats lay in a 
small heap under the chair A few shirts and 
some underwear had been balanced across 
the water-pitcher. A nondescript little pile 
of personal belongings lay on the bed. 

Harper, during this inventory-taking, 
swung around and sat up. The fat little 
man had something in mind, apparently. 


N expression of decision came into Ed’s 
face. He moved swiftly over to the 
window, lifted the catch and swung it 
open. Then he reached behind him, picked 
up Harper’s coat, and threw it out into 
the dim shadows of the street below. 

Harper sprang to his feet, surprised into 
an outbreak of profanity. 

Ed turned and, with the air of a man 
who is eminently practical, who is governed 
wholly by a fine sense of method, made for 
the suit-case. 

Harper caught his arm and swung him 
around. The boy’s anger had risen so sud- 
denly that at first he was not coherent. 
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ALWAYS clean my mirrors 

with Bon Ami—it’s so easy |! 
I simply apply a thin, wet lather 
of Bon Ami—let it dry for a 
moment—then wipe it off with 
a dry cloth. 


Every mark, smudge and speck 
disappears! And there are no 
obstinate, damp smears left on 
the glass, either ! 


Bon Ami comes off dry —that 
prevents smears and does away 
with all slow, laborious polishing 
and rubbing. 


Bon Ami is real white magic in 
my home. A little toueh—a lit- 
tle rub—and presto, how things 
shine! Glass,nickel, tile, enamel, 
aluminum, brass, tin, paint! ° 


White magic 


on mirrors 


Have you tried Bon Amt Powder 
yet? 

It is regular Bon Ami, ground 
to a fine, soft, velvety powder 
which turns to a nice white lather 
at the touch of a wet cloth. It 
won’t scratch. It comes in a 
handy can with a hole in the top. 


Your grocer has it now. You 
may like it even better than the 
cake. Why not try it? 


‘Hasn't 
scratched 
yet!” 





Made in both cake and powder form —> 


Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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“Look here, you boob, whad ’o you think 
you You get that coat—hear me? 
You big fe 

“| warned you!” cried Ed. 

It occurred to Hilda, who was still mo- 
tionless and speechless in the doorway, that 
she-had never before noticed how very high 
Ed’s voice was pitched. 

“TI gave you fair ——’ 

The two were talking at the same time 
now. Harper was still gripping Ed’s arm, 
and Ed was struggling to jerk it away. 
Hilda felt like putting her hands over her 
ears. She was suddeniy sorry for Ed. He 
was inadequate — quite inadequate. 

Then Hilda felt herself crowded aside. 
Adéle had brushed past her into the room. 
The two men, shouting at each other and 
struggling,— rather weakly, Hilda thought, 

had worked themselves around almost 
behind the bed, leaving the center of the 
room clear. Adéle snatched up the empty 
suit-case and threw it out after the coat. 
Harper's extra shoes followed; then the 
shirts. 

Hilda was still speechless; but she moved 
into the room now and closed the door be- 
hind her. This thing was going to be a 
fight; and the baby still slept. 


DELE was reaching for the odds and 
ends on the bed, when Harper awoke 
to her part in the attack upon himself. 
He instantly quit his grip on the arm of 
the little man, darted around the foot 
of the bed, and threw Adéle against the 
wall with a force that left the girl white 
and breathless. 

Hilda caught Adéle’s arm and steadied 
her. Young Harper was exceedingly angry 
now — likely, indeed, to hurt some one. 
He was standing there, pouring out a tor- 
rent of ugly language at the girl, when Ed, 
seeing the opportunity that Adéle’s diver- 
sion had opened to him, acted with sud- 
den and quite unexpected vigor. He came 
scrambling over the foot of the bed. 

Harper turned, but not in time to dodge 
effectually. Ed sprang at him from above 
with a momentum that carried him to the 
floor with a crash. 

Hilda distinctly felt the floor give under 
her feet. She saw the tall wardrobe rock, 
and heard the water-pitcher rattle loudly 
in the bowl. E 

For an instant after this there was utter 
silence. Young Harper lay on his back, 
his breath gone, half stunned. Ed sat 











astride him, still gripping the hair he had 
caught at in his leap. 

Hilda, feeling suddenly like a mere disin- 
terested spectator of this astonishing scene, 
noted that Harper’s cigarette, still smoking, 
lay on the bed, casually burning its way 
through the coverlet, and picked it up and 
dropped it in the wash-bowl. 

Harper was struggling again now — 
weakly at first, but with steadily increasing 
violence. 


T occurred to Hilda that she had better 

give some attention to her champion; for 
Ed was plainly gripped in a high climax of 
sheer excitement. His face was nearly pur- 
ple. His eyes were staring with an alarm- 
ing wildness. He still managed to retain 
his insecure seat on the thrashing body, 
and at the moment, with his fingers twisted 
in the thick hair of the young dancing 
man, was jerking the head about and pound- 
ing it on the floor with downright ferocity. 
Hilda suddenly realized, too, that the noise 
was greater than before. Harper was 
screaming with pain, uttering outrageous 
phrases that, had Hilda been listening ir 
cold blood, would have shocked her 
beyond expression. Ed was shouting 
things, too. 

Harper relaxed for a moment, gathered 
what force he could, then made a deter- 
mined effort to throw off his plump and 
masculine Nemesis. Adéle, seeing the 
nimble legs of her erstwhile dancing part- 
ner beating the air dangerously near the 
glove-buyer’s head, suddenly threw her 
slim self upon them and pinned them to the 
floor. Ed, meanwhile, renewed his furious 
manipulations of the head. 

Hilda, genuinely alarmed, caught at Ed’s 
shoulder. She found it necessary to shake 
him before he appeared so much as to know 
that she was there. Finally he glanced up. 

“It isn’t necessary to kill him, Ed,” said 
Hilda. 

The buyer of gloves considered this, 
without for an instant relaxing his hold 
on that mass of hair. Then he stared down 
at the red face below him. 

“Are you ready to go after your clothes 
now, like a little man?” he asked, breath- 
less but stern. 

Harper returned the stare rather uncer- 
tainly. Then he shot a bewildered glance at 
the tall, beautiful woman who, though so 
quiet, appeared to command the situation. 

“Let me up,” he muttered then. 
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The Comforts 
of Home 


can be fully enjoyed only by 
those who are mentally and 
physically well — 

Health first, pleasure follows. 


Health of body and brain 
calls for proper food to repair 
the daily waste from work or 


play 
The every-day diet is often 
deficient in some of the essen- 
tials needed for balanced up- 
keep—such as phosphates for the brain, iron for the blood, and 
lime for the bones. 


Grape-Nuts 


—made of prime wheat and malted barley— contains, in easily 
digestible form, all the nutriment of the grains, including the vital 
mineral salts. 


That, along with delicious flavour, is why Grape-Nuts has be- 
come a favorite breakfast dish the world over. 


For brain workers, growing children, and those who would make 
their lives tend toward the best possible health and happiness. 


“There’s a Reason” for GRAPE-NUTS 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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“1 DID SHOP EARLY’ 


SAYS NANCY GAY 


“And it didn’t take me long to 
pick out just the most delightful 
gifts for everyone. 

“| decided long ago that the 
things I| like best would be the 
most likely to please all my friends. 

“I really adore pretty lamps— 
the cosy, cheerful kind that give 
no trouble and are so comfortable 
to read by. So I simply bought 
gas portable table lamps for Mrs. 
Jones, Aunt Mary and the Smiths. 

“As for the rest of my list, there 
was no trouble about finding suit- 
able gifts of the handy gas sort. 
A gas iron for mother, a gas hot- 
water heater for George’s folks, a 
gas heating stove for grandma— 
indeed, it would surprise you to 
know all the lovely, useful Christ- 
mas gifts that can be purchased at 
the gas office. A visit there will 
certainly repay you.” 


” 
“The Story of Nancy Gay 
is a snappy, thoroughly delightful 
little book that will be mailed you 
on request, absolutely free. After 
you read it get in touch with your 
local gas company and learn what 
good gas service can do for you. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 
61 Broadway 
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Ed, finding this reply unsatisfactory, 
set his teeth and again fell to pounding 
the now much battered head against the 
floor. 

Adéle, seated firmly in an upright posi- 
tion on Harper’s shins, looked on over Ed's 
shoulder with quiet satisfaction. 

“All right,” cried young Harper. “Ouch! 
Quit it! Cut it out, can’t you? All right 
— I'll go! Lemme be, there!” 

Ed’s fingers slowly and reluctantly disen- 
tangled themselves from that tempting 
hair. Very slowly and heavily, he got to 
his feet. 


}¥ now became conscious of a furious 
knocking at the corridor door. 

Hilda opened it. The hotel manager 
stood there,—a small, round-shouldered 
Frenchman of middle age,— supported in 
the rear by the muscular Gustave, whose 
métier was the making of beds. 

The manager waved both arms and 
sputtered out French phrases so rapidly 
that only Adéle caught the drift of them. 

It was she who replied, saying: 

“Il est voleur! Il est voleur! Maintenant 
il sort, je crows!” 

And sort Will Harper did — followed by 
the still sputtering manager, the’ muscular 
maker of beds, and, as far as the head of 
the stairs, by Ed Johnson, a triumphant 
little wreck of a man. 

Ed returned just as Adéle observed that 
Harper had quite forgotten the little heap 
of personal possessions on the bed. She 
pounced upon them, gathered them into 
her arms, carried them to the window, and, 
one by one, threw them down into the 
street — hair-brushes, a bottle of brillian- 
tine, rumpled balls of underwear and 
clogging-shoes, a 
tube of dentifrice, and a tin make-up 
box. 

Then she turned back into the room, 


| brushing her disarranged hair back into 


place and chuckling softly. 
“There’s a crowd down there,” she ex- 
plained, “and a couple of gendarmes. They 


| won’t let Will pick up his things. Gustave 
| has got the suit-case.” 


She paused, listened, and sobered. 

“Baby's crying!” she exclaimed, and 
slipped into the other room. 

Hilda, meanwhile, felt some concern 
regarding Ed. At the moment he was on 
his hands and knees, searching under 
the bed. 
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foo roof is apt to beone of the very last 
things to be considered in the construction of 
a building. It really cught to be among the first. 


Owners wake up to this fact when they begin to 
pay bills for repairs and damage caused by leaks. 


Permanent buildings deserve permanent roofs. 


The most economical and altogether satisfactory 
permanent roof is a Barrett Specification Roof. 


It is for this reason that most of the great man- 
ufacturing plants and textile mills of the country, 
the great railroad terminals and skyscrapers 
carry roofs of this type. Some of these are from 
twenty to thirty years old and are still in ser- 


viceable condition. 


A copy ot The Barrett Specification, with rooting dia- 
grams, mailed free on request to any one interested. 





Special Note: We advise inc sapeenting in plans the full wording of 
The Barrett Specification in order to avoid any misunderstanding. If 
any abbreviated form is desired, however, the following is suggested: 


ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof, laid as directed in 
printed Specification, revised August 15, 1911, using the materials 
specified and subject to the inspection requirement. 
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Buffalo General Electric Co. 
Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Architects: Esenwein & 
Johnson, Buffalo, N.Y. 
General Contractor: John 
Gill & Sen, Cleveland, O. 


Roofers : Machwirth Bros. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Managing the Business of 8,500,000 Telephones 


Imagine a manufacturing business 
having millions of customers scattered 
over the country, with millions of ac- 
counts on its books, most of them 
less than $30 a year, and including 
a multitude of 5-cent charges. 


Consider it as having shops and 
offices in thousands of cities, and 
reaching with its output 70,000 places, 
more than there are post offices in the 


United States. Think of the task of 
patroling 16,000,000 miles of connect- 
ing highways constantly in use. 


This gives you a faint idea of the 
business of managing the Bell System. 


Not all the 8,500,000 telephones 
are in use at once, but the manage- 
ment must have facilities always ad- 
equate to any demands for instant, 
direct communication. 


In so vast an undertaking, every 
branch of the organization must work 
in harmony, guided by one policy. 
The entire plant must be managed in 
the light of accumulated experience, 
and with the most careful business 
judgment. 

The aim of the Bell System is to 
make the telephone of the utmost use- 
fulness. This requires an army of 
loyal men and women, inspired by a 
leadership having a high sense of its 
obligations to the public. 


Animated by the spirit of service, 
and unhampered by red tape, the 
150,000 Bell employees have the cour- 
age to do the right thing at the right 
time upon their own initiative. They 
work together intelligently as a busi- 
ness democracy to give the public 
good service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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“You’ve lost something, Ed!” she 
cried. 
“Button off my vest,’”’ he explained. 
Shortly he found it, and got to his 
feet. 
“T’ll sew it on,” said Hilda impulsively. 
“Not at all necessary,” he _ replied. 
“Thank you.” 


E had reverted to the unusually solemn 

spirit in which he had first entered the 
room. Hilda studied him, torn between a 
warm sense of Ed’s sturdy fighting loyalty 
and a strong impulse to burst into hysterical 
laughter. 

He was covered with dust. His face 
was streaked and grimy. There was a 
small cut and a larger swelling under his 
left eye, from which a little blood had run 
to mix with the dirt. His hair, thin on top 
but rather thick over his ears, now stuck 
up nearly straight on both sides. 

“Ed — you're hurt!” cried Hilda. 

“Oh, no,” said he with dignity. ‘No, 
not at all.” 

He spread out his grimy fingers and 
looked at them 

“TI only broke a finger-nail. I! think, 


Hilda, if you don’t mind, | would like to 


wash my hands.” 

Hilda, to save time, herself took a 
pitcher down the hall to the hot-water 
tap. 

Ed rolled up his sleeves and got him- 
self as clean as he could, scouring his face, 
excepting in the neighborhood of the 
injured eye, which he rubbed in gingerly 
fashion. 

“Oh, Ed,” said Hilda, “you’re going to 
have a black eye! You'd better get right 
back to the Continental and tie some raw 
meat on a 

“It’s really nothing,” said Ed: ‘“‘No- 
thing at all! Perhaps you have a clothes- 
brush, Hilda?” 


ERY carefully he brushed himself, 

placing first one foot and then the other 
on a chair, in order to dust off each trouser 
leg in turn. He rubbed his shoes with his 
handkerchief. Then he put on his coat 
and overcoat, which Hilda brought from 
the other room. 

He stood in the center of the floor to say 
good night — just where he had stood in 
beginning the little debate with young 
Harper that had turned so abruptly from 
words to action. Hilda thought of this; 
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and so, perhaps, did Adéle, who now came 
to the door and looked in. 

“It was my plan to do _ this 
thing quietly,” said Ed. “I’m sorry he 
made so much trouble.” 

“That’s all right, Ed,” Hilda replied, 
loosing the smile that had been struggling 
to come. “You did the job.” 

Ed waved his hand. 

“Nothing at all. Sorry, Hilda, but I’ve 
got to go to Strasburg in the morning. I'll 
only be here a day or so at a time for the 
next two weeks. But I'll send over my 
route and hotels in the morning, so you 
can wire if you need me.” 

“We sha'n’t need you,” said Hilda 
promptly. ‘Good night, Ed. I hope you 
won't feel any the worse for this.” 

Hilda stepped forward and took his hand 
—a thought shyly. 

“Good night,” said he. “Good night, all. 
If you have any trouble, telegraph me.” 

“We sha’n’t have any trouble, Ed,” said 
Hilda. 

And Adéle put in: 

“He won't come back 

“Between you and I,” Ed observed, 
more cheerfully —‘‘between you and I, he 
won't.” 

Then, very dignified, he went away. 


” 


HEN the door had closed, Hilda 

sank down on the edge of the bed 
and looked about the somewhat damaged 
room. Adéle dropped on a chair. 

Hilda felt the long-suppressed laughter 
rising. She pressed her handkerchief to her 
mouth. She had never exhibited any lack 
of self-control before Adéle; she preferred 
not to now. But the impulse was strong. 
She found herself fighting back an actual 
giggle — such a giggle as she had not been 
guilty of for years and years, not since 
that girlhood that had ended so abruptly 
and unexpectedly when the work of her 
life began. 

As it happened, Adéle broke down first. 
She laughed so hard that her effort to con- 
trol herself — at least, until she could close 
the door on the baby — nearly strangled 
her. Then the two—the little dancing 
girl who had lived so queer a life, ahd the 
youngish but experienced business woman 
of settled habits and authoritative ways, 
looked at each other and laughed until the 
tears ran unrestrained down their cheeks. 

“Anyway,” Adéle managed to say, after 
a time, “he’s a good scout!” 





In which Ed Johnson tries to put over a 
difficult proposition, and fails; the return 
of a person of importance; a pressure of 
hands; and the white lights out by the 
Porte Maillot 





D JOHNSON returned from Stras- 
burg before the week was out, and 
promptly dropped in at the Hdtel de 

Amérique. Hilda liked his coming in that 
offhand way, without preliminary notes or 
telephonings. 

They dined together then and once or 
twice in the following week. One after- 
noon he took a walk with her while she 
wheeled the baby out in the new Eng- 
lish perambulator. They talked of the 
store, of persons, of Paris, of life as a 
problem. 

She had many moods. Sometimes mem- 
ories of Moran hovered intimately in her 
thoughts. At other times Doreyn’s strong, 
sad personality came magically close. Then 
the baby would fill her life, as on the morn- 
ing when Adéle so excitedly called her in 
to see the first unmistakable smile. 

It was plain now, even to herself, that 
she was drifting more and more rapidly in 
a new direction. Frequently, at night, 
thoughts came that frightened her. Hardly 
a day passed that she did not find herself 
struggling with the inner urgings to get 
back as quickly as possible to her own land, 
where the old environment would claim her 
and set her right. But even in these mo- 
ments she knew that the days were passing, 
and that she was drifting. 

Every day she looked through the Herald 
and at least one of the London papers for 
some news of Doreyn; but found none. 
She wondered whether he were still in 
London. She wondered why he had come 
at all. She fell to looking up the personal 
items from Carlsbad and the other water- 
ing-places of the Continent for news of 
him. 

She was really afraid of him, or rather of 
the tremendous force he had been in her 
life. She could not put down the recurrent 
belief that he had come abroad to find her. 
There were ways enough in which he could 
have traced her. It would be like him. 
When he wrote that non-committal note 
saying that he wished to come to New 
York to talk with her, he had it in his 
mind to find her. He meant to have that 
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Otherwise he would not have writ- 
For 
vague 


talk. 
ten at all, after five years of silence. 
Harris Doreyn never acted from 
motives. 

But this lime of thinking invariably 
brought her to an impasse. She told her- 
self that it was nonsense, and sought to 
busy herself with external things. Still, 
it was strange that he had not followed up 
that almost curt note with another — and 
that he had crossed the ocean only to re- 
main silent. 

The explanation that she usually fell 
back on was that he had been planning 
a journey abroad, and had thought of 
looking her up in New York as he passed 
through 


HE one interest that seemed to be 

strong enough to crowd out these 
thoughts appeared to be the daily news 
from the training camp of the redoubtable 
Blink Moran. Blink did not write, but the 
papers were watching him closely. Adéle 
every day helped Hilda to decipher the 
French despatches. After these intimate 
glimpses of the man at his work, Hilda al- 
ways felt closer to him. It even occurred 
to her that she sometimes deliberately in- 
dulged herself in sentimental day-dreams of 
Blink as a defense against the encroachment 
on her spirit of the hopeless memories of 
Doreyn. 

She was fighting Doreyn through her 
fighting-man. She smiled a little at this 
thought, rather defiantly—and added 
to herself: “Well, Blink is big enough!” 
And then she dreamed on, wilfully permit- 
ting her thoughts to hover about the borders 
of love. 

The fight was to take place on the twenty- 
fourth of March. Ed Johnson, fortunately 
for Hilda, was sailing on that day. He re- 
turned to Paris from his last short trip on 
the twenty-second, and at once sought 
Hilda. She had wondered a little, before 
this, how Ed had happened to escape the 
fever of interest in the coming event, which 
had stirred all western Europe. She never 
walked along the boulevards now without 
hearing Americans or Englishmen discuss- 
ing the match and laving bets. Yet Ed 
had not spoken of it. 

But at last it had reached him. 

“Tough luck, Hilda,” he observed, as 
they seated themselves at the Lucas for a 
leisurely dinner. ‘Here I am sailing on the 
very day of the Moran-Carpentier fight. 


Can you beat it? Been traveling so hard, 
away from the papers, I didn’t know it was 
coming so quick, or I’d ’a’ planned better. 
Thought it was next month. It ought to 
be you going and me staying. Ain’t that 
just the way! Here you've got all the 
chance in the world to see a real big thing, 
and it’s wasted on you.” 

“Not wasted, Ed. I’m interested.” 

“Well, but what’s that? You aren't 
crazy about it. It doesn’t mean anything 
to you. Now, I’ve seen Moran fight; and 
I met him once — over here, last year.” 

Hilda smiled faintly and was silent. 

“Tell you what, though, Hilda—’’ Ed 
looked very knowing. “I got a tip last 
night. From a fellow on the train — an 
English newspaper man who’s been down 
to Moran’s training camp. He says, if I can 
get any odds on Moran, to grab ’em up 
Moran’s in wonderful shape. They aren't 
saying anything in the papers, but last 
week he knocked Al Banning cold, and 
with eight-ounce gloves. Think o’ that! 
Banning’s quit him now. Said you 
couldn’t pay him enough to take any more 
o’ that.” 

It was on the following evening, the 
twenty-third, that Hilda was to dine with 
Ed for the last time before he sailed. She 
was dressing for the occasion when Adéle 
handed her an envelope in an unfamiliar 
hand —a large, boyish hand. The post- 
mark was Orléans. 

The note was characteristic: 


Dear Hilda: 
| will be back the-24th about noon. Will be 
pretty busy, having to weigh in at 3 o'clock 
and other things. If I don’t see you in p.m 
will call for you at nine o'clock in evg. 
Yrs. truly, 
ALBERT Moran. 


She kept this note by her, and, as soon 
as Adéle returned.to her own room, read it 
again. Then, when Ed’s card came up, she 
folded the note and slipped it into her 
bodice. It was hidden there when she de- 
scended the stairs and joined her escort 
of the evening. 


S they left the hotel and turned toward 
A the Rue Tronchet, it occurred to Hilda 
She wondered 
Also he was deferential, with some- 
thing of that amusingly ceremonial manner 
he had exhibited just before his fight with 
Will Harper. 


that Ed was unusually quiet. 
a little. 
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The first thing he said, after the dinner 
was ordered and the English-speaking 
mattre d’bdtel had left them, was: 

“Hilda, I’ve been thinking you over, 


and, do you know, | believe — you won't 
mind my saying this?”’ 
“Of course not, Ed. Let’s have it 
“Well, I believe you’ve got the wrong | 
notion of this vacation thing.” 
Hilda’s heart quickened. There was 
something back of this. 
“1 don’t know what you mean, Ed.” 
“Well, now, suppose we look at it this 








way.” 


E planted his elbows on the table, 

frowned, and bristled up his mustache. 
Hilda knew the signs. Ed had a “proposi- 
tion” to “put over”— one that he himself 
regarded as difficult. 

“Here you are, booked for a vacation - 

a real rest. You're in Paris — the meanest 
city on earth for a girl like you, a good- 
looking girl, to be alone in. Bound to be 
trouble for you, any way you turn. And, God 
knows, it ain’t restful. It’s —it’s hectic. 
Hectic! Now, from the things you've told 
me, just what you’ve let drop now and 
then, it won’t be any easier if you try to 
travel around Europe alone. Now, will it?” 


Hilda admitted this. 
“Well, now, here’s what I’ve been think- 
ing. You cut out this here Latin Quarter 
stuff and come back home. You don’t want 
to come to the store,— I can see all that, 
—— but — well, | know a place up in the e 
Berkshires that is the ideal place for you. 
Oh, I know you can’t just sit around hotels. 
But this way you won't have to. It’s a 
Great for exercise - 


year-round place. 
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more. For Ed was not ordinarily secretive, 
excepting in a trade. 

Finally, after the dessert and coffee, she 
herself leaned forward on the table and 
looked straight at his bulging eyes. 

“You'd better tell me what it is, 
Something has happened.” 

Ed studied his coffee-cup — stirred his 
spoon slowly round among the dregs. 

“Are they still talking at Armandeville’s 
— about me?” 

Ed bristled his mustache, then slowly 
nodded. 


Ed. 


ILDA considered this. Then, as with a 
sudden flash of insight, she broke out: 

“Ed, that is not it. There’s something 
more.” 

Still he was silent. 

“You have heard from home, Ed.” 

He slowly raised his eyes and nodded. 

“And that’s why you want the Hart- 
mans and the Hemsteads to see me.” 

“Well, Hilda 

“Careful, Ed. Not too loud.” 

“You see, | know you're all right. And 
they'll know it too, once they get a good 
look at you. Why, Hilda, you look even 
better to me. I may as well tell you: | 
used to think you were —well, just a 
little hard. Sometimes. But this experi- 
ence—the baby, and all of it — has 
humanized you, somehow. You seem big- 
ger. | was thinking just to-day that 
some real experience like this was what 
you needed more than a rest. It seems 
to be bringing something out that was 
hidden before.” 

“And so you want me to give up this 
wonderful experience and go back to what 
you call a ‘rest’?”’ 

“Well, but that is just the practical side 
of it, Hilda. It’s what they'll all think, 
and what you may have to pay some day 
—all your life, perhaps — just because 
you let them go on misunderstanding you. 
I’ve seen what you’re doing here, you see. 
| know the whole thing, just what your life 
is. And, I tell you, it’s great. I’m for you. 
But how are you going to make them under- 
stand, thinking about Paris in the nasty 
way all of us do, and with a lot of knockers 
kicking up a fuss!” 

Blink’s note, hidden within her bodice, 
burned against Hilda’s breast. 

“Tell me just what has happened, Ed — 
just what they are saying. I have a right 
to know.” 


“Yes, you have, of course. Well, they’re 
saying — it seems to have got pretty much 
all around the store, and probably outside, 
in the trade— you know how it would 
be a 

Hilda inclined her head. 

“That you're staying with a fast crowd 
here in Paris, and that you’ve ——” 

“Say it, Ed.” 

“Well — that you’ve ‘gone to pieces.’” 

“Who is saying it, Ed?” 

“Well, | don’t know as | —— 

“It must lie between May Isbell and 
Stanley Aitcheson.” She thought swiftly 
of Stanley and his turbulent, ungoverned 
nature. “Yes,” she added; “that’s who 
it was.” 

“You mean Stanley ?”’ 

“Yes, Ed.” 

“Well, then, you’re right. It was. Whea 
1 think about it | get so mad | can’t talk. 
That boy ought to be hammered within an 
inch of his life. I could do it myself. | 
ain’t at all sure that I won’t do it when 
I get back.” 


HEY fell silent. 
be musing calmly. 

Ed watched her. He saw the color creep 
into her cheeks, faintly, in two round 
spots over her cheek-bones. Excepting for 
these spots of color, she looked rather white. 
Her skin was very fine in texture. Ed 
thought again, as he had thought on many 
occasions, that Hilda was really a beautiful 
woman. He thought, too, that it was too 
bad about these beautiful women in busi- 
ness. What were you to do with them? 
And what on earth were they to do with 
themselves! 

Then he realized that she was speaking 
— very calmly, very deliberately, looking 
right at him. Her eyes were open and 
honest. She frightened him a little. 

“Since we've got this far, Ed, I think | 
had better give you one more bit of infor- 
mation — just to clear my slate.” 

She drew out Blink’s note and gave it to 
him. 

“Do you want me to read this, Hilda?” 

She nodded— with compressed lips. 

“Why, this—” Ed stopped short; then 
began again. “This is : 

“That is the famous Blink Moran, Ed.” 

“And you know him!” 

She nodded. She saw his glance rest for 
a second time on the “Dear Hilda.” 

“I’m going to the fight with him, Ed.” 


Hilda appeared to 
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“You — just you two 
“Yes.” 
“But it’s so conspicuous. 

think : 

“Yes, Ed; people will think. 
it? People are thinking anyway.” 


People will 


D slowly, very slowly, folded the paper 

and handed it back. He was 
monious again; 
mustache. 

Finally he said, after clearing his throat: 
“Hilda, what on earth do you want me to 
think?” 

“Ed,” she said then, with a little flash 
of fire in her tone, ““ask me any question 
that’s in your mind.” 

He struggled for a moment with painful 
thoughts. Then, muttering, “I will!’ he 
returned her steady gaze and said: 

“Hilda, is there anything — are you — 

“You mean, is there anything — well, 
serious — between me and Blink Moran?” 

“| guess that’s what | mean.” 

Deliberately, rather coldly, she replied: 

—_ 

It was on her tongue to add impulsively: 
“It is really all right, Ed! I’m going to this 
fight simply because he has asked me and 
because it will be interesting.”” These and 
other explanatory sentences clamored for 
utterance. But something coldly honest 
within her held them back. Her one short 
“no” had been the truth—the truth 
of to-day. It might not be true of to- 
morrow. She knew herself now for a human 
being. 

She could not forever go on sup- 
pressing those deep yearnings and stirrings 
that make life the tangle it is. Besides, 
there had been an unintentional emphasis 
in the very manner with which she had led 
up to this Ed, when all was 
said and done, was no fool. He knew now 
that the occasion bore a peculiar impor- 
tance in her own feelings. 

But, even at that, the.moment brought 
its compensations. She was conscious of a 
deep, stirring sense of honesty. At least, 
and at last, she was truthful with Ed 
After the furtiveness that had clouded her 
spirit, and the searching, twisting tortures 
of suspicion borne in to her from the ugly 
world about her, there was a rough joy in 
taking the straight blow and meeting it 
with the unqualified truth. It was a cli- 
max. It was an end tothe terrors of fear 
and suspense. 


cere- 


disclosure. 


What of 


and he was bristling his | 
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She was a pariah. Well and good! 
The fact released her, gave her freedom to 
be herself. 

They said little during the walk back to 
the hotel. Ed was quiet. She knew he was 
perplexed. But she had rested her case. 

At the door he took her hand. 

‘“‘Good-by, Ed,” she said rather quickly. 
“T hope you'll have a good voyage.” 

“Thanks, Hilda.” 

“And give my regards to—-” She 
stopped, and a faint, cold smile came to 
her face. He saw it by the dim light of the 
street-lamp on the corner. 

Then she finished ““—to any one that 
cares”’; 
building. 


pressed his hand, and entered the 


HE waited all that next afternoon — the 

twenty-fourth —in her room. Adeéle 
offered to relieve her while she took her usual 
walk; but, on one pretext or another, she 
evaded a direct reply. More than once, as 
the hours wore away, she felt Adéle’s eyes 
on her — those “cow eves,” as she had once 
called them, now rather big, set in a more 
than usually composed face. Adéle stayed 
In, too. 

Neither Hilda nor Adéle mentioned 
Blink’s name all that long afternoon. Hilda 
had not told Adéle of her plan to go to the 
fight. The nearest she came now to men- 
tioning it was in the remark, the extremely 
casual remark: 

“You don't expect to be out to-night, 
Adéle - 

To which the girl, first glancing at her, 
then turning away, replied: 

“Not that I'd thought of. 
home.” 

It was just before six o'clock when Hilda 
heard the familiar quick, light step in the 
hall. 

She held her breath, awaiting the tap at 
the door 

There it was. 

“Come in!” she called. 

The baby was awake, and quietly enjoy- 
ing the flavor of two small fingers. Adéle 
was in her own room. 

He entered. Hilda, standing by the 
baby’s basket, extended a friendly left hand, 
which he took and held. 

“She's a lot better,” said he, peering into 
the basket. 

“Improving every day, Blink.” 

He pressed her hand. It was a frankly 
affectionate little squeeze. 


No; I'll be 


Hilda felt the color come rushing to her 
cheeks; and tried, silent, to fight it back. 

She took advantage of Blink’s absorp- 
tion in the baby to study him. He was only 
a little thinner. There were the same broad 
shoulders, the same deep chest. His face 
was bronzed, but a little drawn; there 
were lines in it. And, despite his interest 
in herself and in the baby that they two 
had saved, he had an air of preoccupation. 
That was natural. 

“Got to run along, Hilda,” he said. 
ready at nine.” 

She nodded. Then the door closed softly 
and he was gene. It seemed to her that 
he had called out a greeting to Adéle, but 
she was not certain. Her thoughts were 
deep within herself. 

Hilda had never in her life dressed with 
greater care than she employed on this oc- 
casion. Blink had never seen her at her 
best, or anything like it. Well, he would 
see her at her best to-night! He would not 
know that her gown had come from a famous 
modiste’s. He would not know that the 
opera wrap of old rose, fringed and lined 
with snowy fur, had been picked up, and 
not at a bargain, for this very occasion. 
It would not occur to him that her rather 
luxuriant hair had been arranged with a 
simplicity that only elaborate thought and 
care could produce. He would only know 
that the woman who was to appear at 
the great gathering by his side — his friend 
and companion before the ugly if momen- 
tarily admiring world —was a woman of 
whom he could be proud. She was seeing 
to that. He would find her a thorough- 
bred — he would be proud. 

She was ready at a quarter to nine. Then 
she counted the seconds. Adéle, pleading 
a headache, had closed her door and_was 
lying down. 


“Be 


INALLY he came, in immaculate even- 
ing dress, as on that other evening long 
ago—oh, so long ago!—when he had 
escorted her to this same Luna Park, this 
extremely French Luna Park, out by the 
Porte Maillot. She wondered, as he paused 
in the doorway and gazed at her,— yes, 
she had broken through his preoccupation 
now! —if he thought of the modest gray 
sparrow she had looked on that evening. 
She could not tell what he was thinking. 
But she saw his eyes, soberer and deeper set 
than before, light up. And she could not 
resent the frankness with which he studied 
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To insure in a Company 
you do not know is like 


loaning money to a stranger 


—HIRE— 


is a serious thing to any business or any home. 
Treat it seriously. Get the strongest company 
back of your risk. 


For over 104 years the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has stood impregnable through war, 
panic and conflagration; always prompt in the 
payment of honest losses, ever sustaining its 
reputation for commercial honor and good faith. 
Yetsuch tried and tested Hartford protection costs 
you no more than the policies of other companies. 


The Hartford Agent in your town will furnish 
you the advice and services of an insurance ex- 
pert. He is not merely a receiver of premiums. / 


Talk to him about the Hartford anditsserv- /,/ we 
4 artford 


ice to property owners. J Shen 
4 Insurance Co. 
4 Hartford, Conn. 


4 
Nobody wants a fire. 4 Gentlemen: 
We have a booklet 4 Send me ‘‘ Fire Insurance 
which tells how to pre- V4 f and Fire Prevention,’ your 
ventit. Sendforafree / 7 booklet suggesting ways of pre- 
copy. Usethecoupon. / 7 — venting fires. 
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“This judge 
has no 
arms’ 


yet he can strike 
a match, dress 
himself, shave, 
and has driven a car 15,000 miles. He 
can do without arms almost anything that 
you can do with both of yours. 
a county judge, besides. 

He is one of the five “Interesting 
People’’ whose stories are in the January 


number of 


THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 


Every month you will find five of these 
stories of “ Interesting People ’’—just every- 
day men and women, but they do extraor- 
dinary things. 


In January meet 


W. C. CLEMMONS, a college president, who 


furnishes meals and education for 


$3.50 a week. 
JAMES BUCKLEY, who kept 


people in motion for fifty years. 


ROGER DERBY, a 
who is a pioneer farmer. 


Harvard millionaire, 


SARAH RECTOR, a ten-year-old colored girl, 
who has an income of $10,000 a month. 
LIVE THIS YEAR WITH 
INTERESTING PEOPLE 


There is a world of inspiration in these 
little biographies. Read them for the next 


eight months and discover for yourself why | 
the Interesting People Department is “The | 


Most Interesting Department in Any Mag- 
azine.” A dollar bill pinned to this para- 


graph will bring you The American Maga- | 


zine for the next eight months. 
381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


| They 
| manager of the hotel, and she held her 
| head high. 
| got in beside her, the door slammed - 
| they were off. 


And he is | 


| and felt for one of her hands. 


| smile. 
| sympathy softened her_ thoughts of self 


| was the turning-point in his career. 
| told her, before he left Paris, that the time 
millions of | 


her from head to foot—he looked so 


| pleased. 


“All right, said. “Taxi’s 
here.” 
She walked down the stairs by his side 


passed the round-shouldered littk 


Hilda,” he 


He handed her into the cab 


HEY did not speak. He was preoccu 
pied again. That was all right; he ought 
to be preoccupied. 

He reached over with a big gloved hand 
She let him 
find it. 

She 


He gripped it. 


winced. He did not realize th 


| strength in that hand of his. 


She stole more than one glance at him, 
there in the semi-darkness. He was lean- 
ing a little forward, gazing at the chauf- 
feur’s back. His mouth-was firmly set 


| The new lines in his face were deep shadows 
| His grip on her hand tightened. 


Finally she said: 

“Not too hard, Blink. 
tier!” 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, and released her 
hand. ; 

He did not turn his head, did not even 
An uprush of almost mother-like 


I’m not Carpen- 


She suddenly realized what a_ night this 
was to be — for him! Almost certainly it 
He had 


would soon pass in his life when it would be 
possible to submit himself to the rigorous 
training that was necessary for this fight. 

She knew, as she watched him, as she felt 


| his solid shoulder warm against- her own, 


that all his courage, all his will power, all 
his splendid native character, were to be 
put to the test this night. There was an 
extraordinary thrill in the thought. 

She reached out now, found his hand, 
and nestled hers within it. 

“It’s all right, Blink,” she breathed. 
“Only don’t hurt me. You are strong, you 
know.” 

He glanced around at her now, with a half 
smile, and squeezed her hand very gently. 

She returned the pressure. 

Through the cab window she saw a blaze 
of electric lights in circles and arches. 

“Luna Park,” said he. 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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The Risk 
and the Doctor’s Bill 


OU aren‘t running any farticu/er risk in your daily lifc, perhaps. 
Your time is spent like that of thousands—office, home, theatre, 


church, recreation. 


Your body is a pretty good one and you average 


pretty well in the healthy class. But you’ll admit you may meet with 
an accident or you may be taken ill—any time—“¢ha?’s the risk of life 


itself. 


The average accident happens in the 
streets and at home, zor in public convey- 
ances nor on railroads. Get that firmly 
in your mind. ‘Traveling salesmen and 
railroad passenger conductors are in the 
preferred classes as to accident insurance. 
They rank with an office manager. 


If you should meet with a sudden mishap 
that would lay you up for a long period; 
if you should be suddenly taken ill, what is 
your provision for carrying the cost p/us 
your regular expenses? Will you pay the 
doctor’s bill and your salary out of your sav- 
ings? You certainly are too good a busi- 
ness man to carry your own insurance 
against such loss. You don’t expect a fire 
in your house, but it’s insured. You 
haven’t thought much about accident and 
health insurance~that’s all. Our brand- 
new Equity-Value Accident and Disability 
Policies will protect your savings if you 
should meet with accident or be laid up by 
illness. 

The Equity-Value Disability Policy is for 
any man, in any walk of life. It gives the 
protection you need at a cost of $10.00* 


How have you protected yourself against these contingencies? 


per thousand if you are a preferred risk. 
If you should be suddenly disabled either 
by illness or accident, your weekly in- 
demnity would be at the rate of $5.00 for 
every $1,000 of insurance. For protec- 
tion against accident alone, with the same 
weekly indemnity and principal sum, the 
cost is $3.50* per thousand. Here is real 
provision against chance stealing your 
earnings, a salary while you're laid up if 
you should be overtaken by a sudden jolt. 


It will Equity. Ve pay you to know just what 
the alue Disability Policy will 
give you a f tart It will certainly 
pay you to examine it and see for yourself 
its many advantages. Know its full im- 
port. Know just how you can protect 
yourself against time-loss, against money- 
loss, against chance and the doctor’s bill— 
for a lower premium than other policies 
paying the same principal sum and equal 
indemnity for illness and accidents, any- 
where in the world. Sign and "Eeuity the 
coupon. It will bring a 

Valu Disability Policy ‘or Accidest Policy, 
with full information. Your signature 
involves no obligation, of course. 


Maryland Casualty Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


* This rate applies to all States excepting North Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tenne: 
souri, in which the rate for the Equity-Value Accident Policy is $4.00 per thousand or $11. 00 per thousand fo. 


. Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma and Mis- 
for the Equity- Value Disability Policy. 
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Maryland Casualty Company, 
7 North St., Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me a sample Equity- 


Name — 





Screet 


, J Accident ) py... 
Value \ Disability / Policy and City 


State. 





information, without obligation 





on my part, as advertised. Occupati 
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[Continued from page 87) 


Most of us have had dreams in which death 
has appeared inevitable; but it has always 
been somehow averted. -It would seem not 
unlikely, then, that many condemned crim- 
inals may have had dreams similar to Lee’s, 
and that his is simply the one case in which, 
by coincidence, the dream was fulfilled. 

F “premonitions which save,” as he 

calls them, Bozzano has collected about 
twenty-five instances, and | have myself 
noted at least as many more. It may be 
a mere chance, but | think it is worth ob- 
serving that in an unusually large propor- 
tion of these cases the warning comes in 
the shape of an auditory hallucination — a 
voice proceeding from no discoverable source. 

Thus we have the celebrated Franco- 
Italian sculptor, Jean Dupré, driving with 
his wife along a narrow road skirting 
a precipice in the Apennines, when a 
voice calls several times, “ Arrétez! arrétez!”’ 
(“Stop! stop!’’), and on examination he 
finds a linch-pin gone, and the wheel of his 
carriage, on the side toward the precipice, 
on the point of coming off. 

Again, we have a woman doctor in Boston 
warned by a voice to withdraw her money 
from the Howe Bank, and doing so on the 
eve of its failure. 

Yet again, we have an explorer in South 
America twice saved from imminent danger 
by an “imperative” voice ordering him to 
alter his course. 

As the very nature of these cases im- 
plies that the danger is close at hand, 
being latent in conditions already exist- 
ing, though unknown’ to the percipient, 
we may perhaps ascribe the whole class 
of incidents to a species of telaesthesia. 
Dupré, for example, may have become 
subconsciously aware of the loss of the 
linch-pin, and the voice may have been 
simply that of his subconsciousness appeal- 
ing to his consciousness. Against this in- 
terpretation may be set the fact that the 
voice appears to have been audible to his 
wife as well. 

Here is a case investigated by 
Hodgson in 1894: 


Richard 


A Boston dentist named O. F. Smith, in his 
office on Tremont Street, was stooping over a 
copper vessel used in vulcanizing the rubber for 
the setting of false teeth. Suddenly he heard a 
voice call twice, in an abrupt, imperative man- 
ner: “Run to the window, quick!” He did so, 
expecting to see something unusual in the street; 
but scarcely had he reached the window when 


the copper vessel exploded with a loud report, 
and partly wrecked the room. Had he remained 
where he was, he must have been seriously in- 
jured, if not killed. 


The cause of the explosion was the stop- 
page of a safety-valve, of which it is impos- 
sible to say that the dentist was not sub- 
consciously aware — but equally impossible 
to assert that he was. 

The vocal warning is sometimes repeated 
and persistent, as in the following instance: 


The owrer of a yacht, anchored off Tilbury at 
the mouth of the Thames, found himself one 
night lying awake in his cabin, with the words, 
“Wake, awake; you'll be run down!” ringing in 
his ears. He dropped off to sleep again, and was 
again awakened by the same cry. He dressed, 
went on deck, and found nothing alarming, but a 
fog lying over the river. He turned in again, and 
was a third time awakened by the voice. This 
time he climbed up the rigging and saw above the 
fog the masts of a large vessel bearing down upon 
him. He hastily took measures which almost, 
though not quite, averted the collision, so that 
little damage was done 


true,— and it is fairly 
well authenticated,— the hypothesis of tel- 
aesthesia will scarcely help us. True, the 
threatening vessel may have been proceed- 
ing down the river when the warning 
voice was first heard; but she must have 
been at such a distance that no mere per- 
ception of her whereabouts could have 
involved, by normal inference, a know- 
ledge of the probability that she would 
run down the yacht. In other words, we 
must regard this as a case of true previ- 
foreknowledge attained by no 
subconscious mind at 
our ordinary mental 


If this story be 


sion of 
operation of the 
all analogous to 
processes. 


ee i now from vocal warnings to 
‘ 


ther forms of premonition, | begin 
with another case of the saving of a ship. 


\ steam yacht was lying moored by two ropes 
to a wharf in the Norfolk Broads. One of the two 
friends who had chartered her had a very detailed 
and vivid dream of two aérial figures burning 
away the mooring-ropes, so that the steamer 
drifted away and was lost on the river bar. The 
dreamer was incapable of moving for some time, 
but at last dashed out of his berth, smashed open 
the bolted cabin door, and was just in time to 
save the vessel, both ropes having actually parted 


The dreamer’s friend bears witness to the 
fact that he leaped up in great excitement 
and broke the bolts fastening the cabin 
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door — also to the fact that the ropes had 
parted, and that, but for the timely alarm, 
the steamer would probably have been 
lost. Unfortunately, we are not told what 
made the ropes give way. If it was a 
continued grinding, the sound of it may 
have reached the sleeper and prompted 
the dream. 

The following is an exceptionally well 
authenticated case of dream premonition: 


Frau K. dreamed, early in August, 1886, that 
she saw the outbreak and progress of a huge con- 
flagration which had “a paralyzing effect upon 
her.” On awakening (but not before) she felt a 
haunting uneasiness as to a quantity of bonds be- 
longing to her husband, which were kept by a 
neighboring brewery-owner in a fireproof safe at 
his great brewery. She tried to reason hers:lf 
out of this feeling, and reiated her dream to sev- 
eral people. Three nights later the dream re- 
curred with greater vividness, and her uneasiness 
so increased that she begged her husband to 
remove the bonds. He at first laughed at her, 
but after ten days yielded to her importunity and 
transferred the securities to the vaults of the 
Munich Mortgage and Exchange Bank. Soon 
after, Frau K. went to the country, and on the 
night of September 14-15 the dream came to her 
again; but this time she had no feeling of anxiety. 
As a matter of fact, the brewery caught fire on 
the night of the 14th, and was wholly consumed. 
The proprietor’s safe was exposed to flames and 
heat for thirty-six hours, so that the papers con- 
tained in it were completely charred. : 


RS. SIDGWICK, criticizing _ this 

dream, is inclined to regard it as 
proceeding from telaesthesia, inasmuch as 
the conditions that led to the fire may 
have existed six weeks in advance, and 
been perceived, though not consciously, 
by the dreamer. If we admit this expla- 
nation, we may at once put down all pre- 
vision to telaesthesia or telepathy, for the 
conditions of every future event are doubt- 
less latent at the present time, either in 
material things or in the human mind. 

I do not see that we can legitimately call 
in telaesthesia unless there is reason to 
believe that the conditions of the coming 
event are so definitely existent that any 
one, arriving at normal knowledge of them, 
could normally infer or conjecture their 
consequence. It is noteworthy, too, that 
there does not seem to have been any- 
thing in the dream itself to connect the 
conflagration with the brewery. 

The following story was carefully investi- 
gated by Edmund Gurney: 


Mrs. Reay, going to spend the day with her 
sister at Roehampton near London, dreamed twice 








on the previous night that the carriage she was 
driving in was upset in the lane close to her sis- 
ter’s house. In the morning the dream had passed 
from her mind, and she did not think of it until, 
as she approached her destination, the horse, for 
no apparent reason, became restive. Then she 
remembered the dream, and, against the wish of 
the driver, insisted on getting out. The man 
drove on, and almost immediately the horse bolted, 
landing carriage, driver, and everything in a con- 
fused heap in the hedge — “just as | had seenit the 
night before,” writes Mrs. Reay, “though not 
exactly in the same spot.” She adds: “I had 
no fear of horses. | should certainly not have 
left the carriage but for the forewarning of the 
previous night.” 


Where the event is so ordinary as a 
carriage accident, we can not rule out 
coincidence; but if we believe that the 
dream occurred twice, we can _ scarcely 
help suspecting some sort of premonitory 
intuition. 

Another form of forewarning meets us in 
the following story: 


Mrs. Gridley and her daughter Queena were 
sleeping together in a Chicago boarding-house. 
About midnight both awoke, and both saw an 
apparition of a young man clothed in white, in 
whom the mother recognized her son and the 
daughter her brother. Oddly enough, nothing 
is said to show whether the young man was at 
this time alive or dead; but we gather that they 
took the appearance for a ghost. It said, in a 
clear voice heard by both: “Mother, go away 
from here. You must go away from here, mo- 
ther.” They obeyed the injunction and moved 
within forty-eight hours to another house. On 
the night after their departure, the window of 
their room was raised and a man entered. A 
servant who was occupying the room said: “ What 
do you want here?” “| don’t want anything of 
you,’ ’said he, and went as he had come. He 
answered the description of an ex-lodger in the 
same house who bore a bitter grudge against 
Mrs. Gridley 


It can not be said that this story is 
strongly authenticated; but it is very cir- 
cumstantially told and has not the air of an 
invention. 


GOOD many forewarnings are re- 
A corded which take the form neither 
of dreams nor of hallucinations, but of 
vague uneasiness, sometimes expressing 
itself as “an inward voice.” A good in- 
stance of this kind is related by Mrs. 
W., the wife of an Edinburgh clergyman. 


One afternoon in July, 1860, this lady had 
allowed her little daughter to go alone to play 
in a narrow strip of ground called the Railway 
Garden, between the Firth of Forth and the line 
from Edinburgh to Grantown. Scarcely had little 
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What does the New Year mean to YOU? 


- ‘Better job 
m OA 1h) 12) 13 | 1 


Is it to be the same 


' Is it to be another 
"i twelve months of 
"| standing still while 
13 you watch other 
n) es men get the advance- 
"| ment you hoped to 

get? 


Or, will you make it a year of real achieve- 
ment? Will you realize now that the better 
job goes only to the man who has the training, 
and will you take steps now to get the training 
that the better job requires? 


If you really WANT the coming year to count 
for something, let the International Correspond- 
ence Schools help you to make your progress 
SURE and TANGIBLE. 


it 1s the business of the 

I. C. S. to raise salaries. 

For 24 years the I. C. S. have 

been training men for success in the kind 

of work they like best. During this period, 

many thousands of earnest, ambitious men 

of all ages and occupations have obtained 

better-paying positions in more congenial 

surroundings through a course of L C, S. 
instruction. 


Let the I. C. S. help you, too, Join 
the army of well-paid men. 


Mark the Coupon 


The coming year is the most important 
in your life. Get areal start mow. ‘The 
first essential to success is initiative. Mark 
.and mail the coupon today. 





Box 814, SCRANTON, PA. 
#&xplain, without further obligation on my part, — 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 
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Architect 

Building Contractor 


Architectural Draftsman 
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Good English for Every One 
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A. departed when an “‘inward voice’’ warned the 
mother of some impending danger, and bade her 
call the child back. She resisted the uneasiness 
for some time, but at last it took such hold of her 
that she was seized with a violent trembling, and, 
ringing for a servant, sent her to bring Miss A. 
home. The servant noticed her terror and tried 
to reassure her, but in vain. The child was 
safely brought home. A very few minutes after- 
ward, an engine and tender left the rails and were 
hurled over an embankment, falling upon the 
very spot where the child was in the habit of 
sitting, “listening to the trains.” 


There is, at any rate, so much corrobora- 
tion for this story that the accident to which 
it refers did actually occur, and occurred 
just as the narrative indicates. The time 
was 4.30 P.M. on Sunday, July 8, 1860. 
There is, however, one suspicious point 
about the story. It seems improbable that 
a Scotch clergyman’s wife, in 1860, would 
let her little girl go out to play on a Sunday 
afternoon. 

A similar presentiment, conveyed by an 
“inward voice,” is said to have prevented 
Captain McGowan from taking his - two 
sons to the Brooklyn Theater on the night 
of the fire. His sister, who actually went 
to the performance, but left before the fire 
broke out, is said to have preserved the 
three tickets that her brother forfeited. 
There is, however, some discrepancy as to 
dates. Captain McGowan places the burn- 
ing of the theater in January, 1877, and im- 
plies that it was toward the end of the 
Christmas holidays, for “the voice”’ said: 
“Take your sons back to school’’; whereas 
the date of the fire was in fact December 5, 
1870. 


said Mrs. Verrall’s script, by way of 
introduction to the Marmontel foreshadow- 
ing. Certain it is that the abounding in- 
stances of precognition of unimportant 
events and circumstances are at least as 
interesting, and in some cases as convinc- 
ing, as any of those that we have reviewed 
under death and accident. Here again | 
am only making a selection from a very 
large mass of material. 

There are, for instance, numerous stories 
of the prevision of numbers to be drawn 
in lotteries. We have at least five cases of 
Belgian conscripts seeing in a dream or 
vision the numbers they would draw, and 
announcing them beforehand to the presid- 
ing officer. 

In order to explain this by coincidence, 
we should have to show that Belgian 


"Noid Mr too mean, the trivial helps,” 


. 
conscripts were in the habit of ‘“mak- 
ing shots” in advance at their numbers, 
and that the five hits occurred among 
an immensely greater number of misses. 
If we find that in all, or nearly all, the 
cases where a young man professes to fore- 
tell his number, he foretells it rightly, then 
the theory of coincidence falls to the 
ground; and the evidence points in this 
direction. 


A 1 said in discussing the case of Cap- 
tain Marshall, dreams of the result 
of horse-races are probably innumerable, and 
some of them can not fail to come true. 
Mere chance, however, would not explain 
the well authenticated case of a workman 
in Redfern, New South Wales, who dreamed, 
several months before the race for the 
Melbourne Cup was to be run, that an 
outsider” named Auraria was. to win 
it, and that he himself, though then in his 
usual health, would die before the date of 
the race. He staked on the horse all the 
money he could afford, and his widow won 
£200 — for he did die several weeks before 
the race. Some of his neighbors, seeing this 
part of his dream fulfilled, proceeded also 
to back the horse, and won largely. 

Another somewhat similar story refers 
to the same race. It is said that Mr. 
Walter Craig, a well known owner of 
race-horses, dreamed that he saw a horse win 
the Melbourne Cup, ridden by a jockey 
wearing his colors, but with crape on 
his left sleeve, indicating that the owner 
was dead. After Mr. Craig’s death, 
but several days before the race was run, 
an allusion to his dream appeared in 
the Bendigo Independent. His horse, Nim- 
blefoot, though only third in the betting, 
won the cup. As nothing is said about 
his health at the date of his dream, 
we may probably infer that he had some 
reason to expect death — which would, of 
course, diminish the evidential value of the 
case. 

A lady, whose story is corroborated 
by her two sisters, gives the following ac- 
count of a prevision of the result of an 
examination: 


“e 


She was much interested in the success of a 
young friend named Johnson, who was being 
examined for admission into Sandhurst Military 
College. About ten days before the results were 
to be published, she drea’i1ed that she saw the 
list, and that her friend’s name stood second from 
the bottom. About three days later the dream 
was repeated, but she saw that the initials before 
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the name Johnson were not those of her friend. 
She did not see clearly what they were, but only 
that they were wrong. When the list appeared, 
her friend Hugh W. B. Johnson stood 71st, while 
Rupert M. R. Johnson was 98th, the total num- 
ber being 100. A newspaper cutting is produced 
in verification. 

This apparent fore-reading of something 
in an as yet unprinted newspaper does not 
stand alone. In Mrs. Verrall’s automatic 
script, produced during a visit to Switzer- 
land, there once occurred a pretty clear 
allusion to a paragraph in an_ Italian 
newspaper of several days later, telling 


a story which proved, on inquiry, to be 
entirely without foundation. 


WO very interesting cases of precogni- 

tion by crystal-gazing are related by 
Miss Goodrich-Freer, a lady of high char- 
acter and ability. 


In January, 1889, Miss Freer saw in the crystal 
a man with his face muffled, crouching outside a 
window divided into four panes. As the idea of 
burglary was suggested, Miss Freer was glad to 
think that the only four-paned windows of the 
house were those cf the front attic, and prac- 
tically inaccessible. Three days later a fire 
broke out in that very room, and a fireman with 
a wet cloth over his face forced his way in at one 
of the four-pane windows. 

A week afterward Miss Freer went to her room 
one evening after “tucking up” for the night an 
invalid member of the household. Looking in the 
crystal, she was surprised to see this same friend 
sitting up in bed, and apparently very much 
alarmed. Apprehending something unusual, she 
did not go to bed herself, but took a book and 
began to read. In about an hour and a half she 
heard the rush of fire-engines in the street, and 
cries of fire. She went to her friend’s room, and 
found her sitting up in great alarm, just as she had 
seen her in the crystal. The recollection of the 
previous fire had upset the invalid’s nerves, and, 
though there was this time no danger, she was 
much more disturbed than she had been when 
the fire was at her door. 


Coincidence might explain the second of 
these occurrences, but scarcely the first. 
There is another story (too long to be 
related) of the prevision of a picnic, not in 
a crystal, but in a piece of highly polished 
mahogany furniture—the “‘scryer” (as 
crystal-gazers are called) foretelling several 
incidents which seemed improbable at the 
time, but which were all realized. 

Mr. Haggard, British Consul at Trieste, 
tells of an extremely vivid dream, consist- 
ing of a sequence of small details, which he 
told to his wife immediately after its oc- 
currence, and which was realized in every 
detail about six weeks after. Mrs. Haggard 


and the German and Russian consuls at 
Trieste bear witness to the incidents, which 
are, unfortunately, too complex to be repro- 
duced. A still more curious case is the 
following: 


Mr. R. Castle of Oxford, England, was going 
to London one morning by an early train, requir- 
ing him to get up at five-thirty. He awoke at 
four-thirty and looked at his watch, then fell 
asleep again and had a vivid dream. He thought 
that he got up, dressed, breakfasted, and went 
to the station. There he met Mr. H., senior 
partner in a firm of photographers, who had left 
Oxford some five years before and whom he had 
not seen in the interval. As he stood talking to 
Mr. H., he looked down the road leading to the 
station, and there saw Mr. S., Mr. H.’s junior 
partner, approaching with a square box-like ob- 
ject, neatly wrapped up in green baize, under his 
left arm. Then followed the ordinary incidents 
of a journey to London, where he met the gentle- 
man with whom he had an appointment, and 
who, instead of talking about the business which 
had brought them together, began to give him an 
account of events which had happened since 
their last meeting, of which Mr. Castle knew 
nothing. At five-thirty he duly awoke, and, 
while dressing, related the dream to his wife, 
who said: “| wonder what can have made you 
think of H. and S.; | have not seen or thought 
of them for years.” At the station he met Mr 
H., and laughingly told him of his dream, saying 
that, if it was prophetic, Mr. S. ought now to be 
on his way to the station with a parcel in green 
baize under his arm. Walking up and down the 
platform, they came to a point where they could 
see the station approach; and there they beheld 
Mr. S., coming along exactly as described. Mr. H. 
was so impressed by the uncanniness of this inci- 
dent that he was unwilling to travel by the train 
Mr. Castle, however, reassured him by pointing 
out that the dream promised them a safe journey 
Arrived in London, he kept his appointment, and 
his friend, as in the dream, began to tell him 
about some occurrences, previously unknown to 
him, which had no reference to the object of their 
meeting 


Mr. Castle was personally known to 
Mr. Frank Podmore, a leading member of 
the Society for Psychical Research; and 
Mrs. Castle vouches for the fact of his hav- 
ing related the dream to her. It is unfortu- 
nate, however, that we have no evidence 
either from Mr. H. or Mr. S. 


N exceedingly well authenticated case 
A of a “ veridical ’’ dream is reported by 
Mrs. Sara Weiss of St. Louis and was inves- 
tigated by Dr. Richard Hodgson. 


In January, 1882, Mrs. Weiss was in New 
York with her daughter, Mrs. C. H. C., who was 
expecting her confinement. A heavy snow-storm 
had put communications out of gear, so that spe- 
cial measures had to be taken to insure that 
medical aid should be available at the proper 
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moment. One Friday night Mrs. Weiss dreamed 
that her daughter's labor came on suddenly; 
that, in spite of the arrangements, no doctor was 
to be had; that she herself, though quite inexpe- 
rienced, assisted the delivery successfully; and 
that after it was over an unknown doctor arrived, 
a tall young man with brown eyes and dark com- 
plexion, and “wearing a bright blue cravat 
picked out with coral sprigs.” This dream she 
told not only to her daughter but to several other 
people. On the following Tuesday evening the 
crisis arrived, the family doctor could not be 
found, and Mr. C., the husband, went to seven 
doctors’ offices before he came upon one who 
could attend to the case. Meanwhile (says Mrs. 
Weiss), after a moment of panic, a sudden clear- 
ness and decision possessed her, and she did suc- 
cessfully give the patient the necessary aid. 
Then at last Mr. C. arrived with a young doctor, 
who approved all that had been done. Mrs. 
Weiss, not thinking of her dream, asked him 
where she could have seen him before, and they 
discussed the possibility of their having met in 
St. Louis. It was only then that her daughter 
plucked her by the dress and said, “ Look at the 
doctor's cravat."” She did so, and in a moment 
realized that he was the man of her dream, 
which had exactly foreshadowed the events of the 
past six hours 


The corroborations of this story are, | 
repeat, unusually numerous and striking. 
It may seem hard to believe that Mrs. 
Weiss could remain oblivious of her dream 
while it was in process of fulfilment; but it 
is a very frequent peculiarity of such cases 
that the dream is obliterated from the mem- 
ory while its realization is preparing and 
proceeding. Skepticism is justified in 
pointing to this as an evidence of some 
sort of self-deception; but, on the other 
hand, it is possible that the oblivion 
may be simply. a characteristic phase of 
a psychological process no part of which 
can as yet be said to be comprehensible 
to us. 


AVING given two important cases in 

some detail, | must now ruthlessly 
compress. Here is a case that one feels, from 
its very oddity, to be no mere invention. 
A lady, before returning to England from 
America, dreamed that her aunt handed 
her two feet which she was to bathe and 
take care of. She noticed that both were 
right feet. In England she quite unexpect- 
edly met at her aunt’s house a gentleman 
who, though she did not know it, had lost 
his right foot. They became very well 
acquainted, and during their intimacy, 
which lasted till his death, he got two new 
artificial feet. There is evidence that the 
lady related her dream before leaving 
America. 


A lady dreamed one night that she 
was in her drawing-room with a party of 
friends, including a Mr. J.; that she noticed 
several black spots on the new drawing-room 
carpet; that Mr. J]. said they were ink, and 
that she replied: “‘Don’t say so; | know 
it has been burnt.”” Next day it happened 
that Mr. J. came to luncheon, a thing he 
had never done before, and the incident took 
place exactly as foreseen. A housemaid had 
dropped some live coals from a fire-shovel, 
and burnt five holes in the carpet. 


MAN in London had an extraordina- 

rily vivid dream which made a deep 
impression on him. In Paris some months 
later he made the acquaintance of a Pitts- 
burgh lawyer; and some months later again, 
being in Pittsburgh for the first time, he set 
forth to find his Paris acquaintance. As he 
proceeded, it suddenly flashed upon him, 
“Why, this is the place of my dream!” 
The street he was in search of intersected 
the one he was on, and he did not know 
whether to turn to the right or left. He 
was on the point of asking, when he remem- 
bered that the office he visited in his dream 
was on a hill, and consequently he turned 
toward the end of the street that led 
up to higher ground. His recollection 
of the dream guided him straight to 
his destination, and there several peculiar 
incidents of his dream, too long to 
detail, were realized. I quote the case 
because the little touch about being guided 
by the dream to turn to the hilly end of 
the street seems to me natural and rather 
convincing. 

Mrs. Mary F. Shipley of Columbus, 
Ohio, has had many prophetic dreams re- 
corded by Professor Hyslop and well at- 
tested. The following is one of the most 
notable. Mrs. Shipley dreamed that she 
was standing in front of a house in an un- 
known small town. An old lady appeared 
at her side and said: “|! want Charlie Eck- 
ert to have this house.”” She told her dream 
to Mrs. Eckert, who said: “I don’t know 
of any one who would leave Charlie any- 
thing.”” When the old lady was described 
to her, Mrs. Eckert recognized her as an 
aunt of her son’s, but said again: ‘“‘She 
won't leave him anything.”” On March 23, 
1904, the aunt died, with the result that 
“Charlie got some money, and the house 
will be sold after the death of her husband, 
and then Charlie will get another share.” 
This case is strongly attested. It is pos- 
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sible to interpret it as telepathy rather than 
as true prevision. 

Telepathy also may account for this 
incident, which is, however, interesting, as 
it fallsdnto line with others. A lady in New 
York dreamed that she was going to a place 
called Ponte Gardo. She had never heard 
of such a place, and inquired about it, 
without result. Some days later she re- 
ceived a letter from her husband in Florida 
saying that he would probably go to Punta 
Gorda. 


HE cases that this recalls are more ro- 

martic but less well attested. One of 
them is the legend on which Stevenson has 
founded a fine ballad, of the Highlandman 
who was warned by an apparition to be- 
ware of “Ticonderoga.” He had never 
heard of such a place, and, being a soldier, 
he traveled and fought over half the world 
without hearing anything to account for 
the strange word. At last, going down to 
a river in an American forest, he asked his 
Indian guide the name of the place. The 
Indian answered, “Ticonderoga,” and” in 
the fight at that spot the Highlander met 
his end. 

The other case is that of a Russian sol- 
dier’s wife, who, three months before the 
French invasion of 1812, dreamed that her 
father appeared to her and said: “Your 
happiness is at an end; your husband has 
fallen; he has fallen at Borodino.” She 
asked her husband where Borodino was. He 
could not tell, and they hunted maps in 
vain for it. Borodino was then unknown 
to fame; but in due time its name was 
written in blood on the page of history. 
Her husband was killed in the battle. 

In the face of the evidencé here pre- 
sented — which, | repeat, is only a* se- 
lection from a very much larger mass — I 
find it difficult to resist the conviction that, 
in utterly incomprehensible, capricious, and 
(as a rule) purposeless ways, driblets of 
futurity do somehow filter through to the 
human consciousness. One piece of nega- 
tive evidence ought not to be omitted. In 
the rooms of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search in London, there is a drawer contain- 
ing a large number of records of premoni- 
tions sent in by members during the past 
ten years or so, not one of which seems to 
have been fulfilled. Comparatively few 
people are sensitive to these premonitory 
impressions, just as comparatively few peo- 
ple possess the power of thought-reading. 


It would seem that the minds of women 
are more highly sensitized than the minds 
of men, though not in an overwhelming 
proportion. In the cases here cited, the 
male percipients are to the female in the 
ratio of about two to three. 

The general uselessness of previsions is 
no argument against their reality. If it 
were the other way, and they were generally 
useful, we should all, by this time, be 
prophets. “Man,” says Mr. W. R. Halli- 
day in his book on “Greek Divination,” 
“tries to burst through the shackles of 
time and space. . . . The impulse is vital 
and inevitable. Were its claims justified 
by reason or experience, the art of 
divination would be the most valuable 
of man’s weapons in the struggle for 
existence.” 

In other words, if there were any means 
of attaining at will, or by fixed and 
reliable methods, foreknowledge that 
would be advantageous to its possessor, 
the persons endowed with this power 
would have special chances of survival 
and of transmitting their faculty to their 
descendants. The fact that the very ex- 
istence of the faculty remains doubtful, 
after all these centuries, indicates that 
in the experience of all time, as in that 
of the recent past, advantageous fore- 
knowledge ‘must have been exceedingly 
rare. But this is clearly no argument 
against the possibility of foreknowledge, 
and does not justify us in declining to ac- 
cept evidence on the point. 


NE negative result is, | think, pretty 

clear from the cases we have examined. 
The question of precognition has no essen- 
tiai connection with the question of immor- 
tality. It is true that a good many predic- 
tions purport to come from spirits. They 
are not, perhaps, sufficiently represented in 
my selection, though | did not intentionally 
neglect them. For instance, | should have 
been glad to include some striking pre- 
dictions attributed to the “Phinuit” con- 
trol of Mrs. Piper of Boston. But in many 
cases — 1 think one may even say in most 
— it is hard to find room for spiritual inter- 
vention: for example, when Miss Goodrich- 
Freer saw in the crystal a fireman entering 
her attic window; when Lady -Z. heard the 
thud of a falling body in her back yard, 
some hours. before a workman actually fell; 
when Mr. Castle of Oxford dreamed in ad- 
vance the details of his journey to London. 
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Where can we see, in these occurrences, any 
trace of the activity of disembodied spirits? 
All we can say on this subject is that, if 
disembodied spirits exist, there is some evi- 
dence to show that they, as well as living 
beings, have occasional glimpses of the 
future. To accept this conclusion is in no 
way to diminish the mystery of foreknow- 
ledge. , 

The philosophical interest of the inquiry 
lies, | think, in the fact that it gives us what 
may be called experimental data on the 
nature of time, on which metaphysicians 
have so voluminously speculated from the 
a priori point of view. One tempting in- 
terpretation of the facts, if facts they be, is 
that everything — the whole past and the 
whole future — exists simultaneously in the 
divine mind, as in a cinematograph film, 
and that what we call the present is merely 
the tiny section that happens for the 
moment to be thrown on the screen. Fore- 
knowledge might, on this theory, be de- 
scribed as peeping at sections of the film 
released from the roll but not yet brought 
within the focus of the lantern. This is a 
fatalistic view of the matter, but not on 
that account to be dismissed. Nor is it an 
objection that in certain cases foreknow- 
ledge apparently enables us to alter the 
course of events; for the foreknowledge and 
the consequent modification are just as 
truly fated — just as clearly prefigured on 
the film — as the most literal fulfilment of 
a presage. Foreknowledge is a thread, like 
any other, in the inconceivable tissue of 
destiny. 


IR OLIVER LODGE, addressing the 
British Association at Cardiff in 1891, 
said: 


A luminous and helpful idea is that time is 
but a relative mode of regarding things; we pro- 
gress through phenomena at 4 certain definite 
pace, and this subjective advance we interpret in 
an objective manner, as if events moved necessa- 
rily in this order and at this rate. But that may 
be only one mode of regarding them. The events 
may be in some sense in existence always, both 
past and future, and it may be we who are arriv- 
ing at them, not they which are happening. The 
analogy of a traveler in a railway train is useful: 
if he could never leave the train nor alter its pace, 
he would probably consider the landscapes as 
necessarily successive, and be unable to conceive 
their co-existence. 


The illustration does not strike me as 
particularly helpful, for | do not think that 
the passengers in the train would be unable 












to conceive the co-existence of the succes- 
sive scenes. There would be nothing to 
show whether the panorama ceased or con- 
tinued to exist when it passed beyond their 
ken; but either hypothesis would be pery- 
fectly reasonable. The moment any evi- 
dence was produced of the permanent ex- 
istence of the landscape, both before and 
behind the field of vision, the mind would 
have no difficulty in believing it possible. 
With the past and the future it is quite dif- 
ferent. Not only do we know experiment- 
ally that Nineveh and Babylon, Caesar and 
Charlemagne, have passed utterly beyond 
our ken, but by no mental effort can we 
imagine it otherwise. It is not merely that 
they have glided away, we know not 
where, like the part of the film that has run 
through the lantern. They have not only 
vanished — they have been destroyed. 
The matter that composed them is still 
there, but it is irrecoverably dissolved into 
its elements. 


T is the same with the future. Its elements, 

its germs, material and _psycholog- 
ical, are with us; but until, in process of 
time, these elements have grouped them- 
selves, these germ: have developed, it is 
playing with words to say that the future 
exists. The flower is latent in the seed; but 
not till the seed has ceased to be is the 
flower born; to talk of them “co-existing” 
is to use language that has no meaning for 
the human mind. What we can conceive 
is an infinite intelligence capable of thinking 
abead the whole development of matter and 
force, as an astronomer thinks ahead the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. Such a 
mind we can, I say, in some sense imagine; 
and it seems to me that only by taking it 
to consist of casual and fleeting glimpses 
into such a mind, does foreknowledge of the 
future begin to be intelligible. It is tran- 
scendental telepathy, thought-reading in the 
mind of God. 

This is not an explanation of foreknow- 
ledge, but only an indication of the line 
of thought along which an explanation may 
possibly be found. In the meantime, we 
must be content to say, with Professor 
Richet: “‘However strange may be the 
phenomenon of precognition, we must not 
let ourselves be diverted from the truth by 
the strangeness of appearances. A fact is 
a fact, even though it may upset our con- 
ception of the universe; for our conception 
of the universe is terribly infantile.” 
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[Continued from page 96] 


And, of course, Palmer is older, and his 
habits 

“The less said about Palmer’s habits the 
better,” flashed Christine. “I appear to 
have married a bunch of habits.” 

She gave over her unpacking, and sat 
down listlessly by the fire, while Anna 
moved about, busy with the small activi- 
ties that delighted her. 

Six weeks of Palmer's society in unlim- 
ited amounts had bored Christine to dis- 
traction. She sat with folded hands and 
looked into a future that seemed to include 
nothing but Palmer: Palmer asleep with his 
mouth open; Palmer shaving before break- 
fast, and irritable until he had had his 
coffee; Palmer yawning over the newspaper. 

And there was a darker side to the picture 
than that. There was a vision of Palmer 
slipping quietly into his room and falling 
into the heavy sleep, not of drunkenness 
perhaps, but of drink. That had happened 
twice. She knew now that it would happen 
again and again, as long as he lived. Drink- 
ing leads to other things. The letter she 
had received on her wedding day was 
burned into her brain. There would be 


that in the future too, probably. 


HRISTINE was not without courage. 

She was making a brave clutch at 
happiness. But that afternoon of the first 
day at home she was terrified.- She was 
glad when Anna went and left her alone by 
her fire. 

But, when she heard a step in the hall, 
she opened the door herself. She had de- 
termined to meet Palmer with a smile. 
Tears brought nothing; she had learned 
that already. Men liked smiling women 
and good cheer. “Daughters of joy,”’ they 
called girls like the one on the Avenue. So 
she opened the door smiling. 

But it was K. in the hall. She waited 
while, with his back to her, he shook him- 
self like a great dog. When he turned, she 
was watching him. 

“You!” said Le Moyne. 
come home.” 

He smiled down at her, his kindly eyes 
lighting. 

“It’s good to be home and to see you 
again. Won’t you come in to my fire?” 

“I’m wet.” 

“All the more reason why you should 
come,” she cried gaily, and held the door 
wide. 


“Why, wel- 


The little parlor was cheerful with fire 
and soft lamps, bright with silver vases 
full of flowers. K. stepped inside and took 
a critical survey of the room. 

“Well!” he said. “Between us we have 
made a pretty good job of this, | with the 
paper and the wiring, and you with your 
pretty furnishings and your pretty self.” 

He glanced at her appreciatively. Chris- 
tine saw his approval, and was happier 
than she had been for weeks. She put on 
the thousand little airs and graces that 
were a part of her — held her chin high, 
looked up at him with the little appealing 
glances that she had found were wasted on 
Palmer. She lighted the spirit-lamp to 
make tea, drew out the best chair for 
him, and patted a cushion with her well- 
cared-for hands. 


a BIG chair for a big man!” she said. 
“And see, here’s a footstool.” 

“1 am ridiculously fond of being babied,” 
said K., and quite basked in his new atmo- 
sphere of well-being. This was better than 
his empty room upstairs, than tramping 
along country roads, than his own thoughts. 

“And now, how is everything?” asked 
Christine from across the fire. “Do tell me 
all the scandal of the Street.” 

“There has been no scandal since you 
went away,” said K. And, because each was 
glad not to be left to his own thoughts, they 
laughed at this bit of unconscious humor. 

“Seriously,”” said Le Moyne, “we have 
been very quiet. I have had my salary 
raised and am now rejoicing in twenty-two 
dollars a week. I am still not accustomed 
to it. Just when | had all my ideas fixed 
for fifteen, 1 get twenty-two and have to 
reassemble them. | am disgustingly rich.” 

“It is very disagreeable when one’s in- 
come becomes a burden,’’*said Christine 
gravely. 

She was finding in Le Moyne something 
that she needed just then —a solidity, a 
sort of dependability, that had nothing to 
do with heaviness. She felt that here was 
a man she could trust, almost confide in. 
She liked his long hands, his shabby but 
well cut clothes, his fine profile with its 
strong chin. She left off her little affecta- 
tions,— a tribute to his own lack of them,— 
and sat back in her chair, watching the fire. 

When K. chose, he could talk well. The 
Howes had been to Bermuda on their wed- 
ding trip. He knew Bermuda; that gave 
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them a common ground. Christine relaxed 
under his steady voice. As for K., he frankly 
enjoyed the little visit — drew himself at 
last with regret out of his chair. 

“You've been very nice to ask me in, 
Mrs. Howe,” he said. “I hope you will 
allow me to come again. But, of course, 
you are going to be very gay.” 

It seemed to Christine she would never 
be gay again. She did not want him to go 
away. The sound of his deep voice gave 
her a sense of security. She liked the clasp 
of the hand he held out to her, when at 
last he made a move toward the door. 

“Tell Mr. Howe | am sorry he missed 
our little party,” said Le Moyne. “And 

thank you.” 

“Will you come again?” asked Christine 
rather wistfully. 

“Just as often as you ask me.” 

As he closed the door behind him, there 
was a new light in Christine’s eyes. Things 
were not right, but, after all, they were 
not hopeless. One might still have friends, 
big and strong, steady of eye and voice. 
When Palmer came home, the smile she 
gave him was not forced. 


HE day’s exertion had been bad for 


Anna. Le Moyne found her on the 
couch in the transformed sewing-room, and 
gave her a quick glance of apprehension. 
She was propped up high with pillows, with 
a bottle of aromatic ammonia beside her. 

“Just — short of breath,” she panted. 
“| —I1 must get down. Sidney — is com- 
ing home —to supper; and —the others 

- Palmer and ——”’ 

That was as far as she got. K., watch in 
hand, found her pulse thin, stringy, irregu- 
lar. He had been prepared for some such 
emergency, and he hurried into his room 
for amyl-nitrate. When he came back she 
was almost unconscious. There was no 
time even to call Katie. He broke the cap- 
sule in a towel, and held it over her face. 
After a time the spasm relaxed, but her 
condition remained alarming. 

Harriet, who had come home by that 
time, sat by the couch and held her sister’s 
hand. Only once in the next hour or so did 
she speak. They had sent for Dr. Ed, but 
he had not come yet. Harriet was too 
wretched to notice the professional man- 
ner in which K. set to work over Anna. 

“I’ve been a very hard sister to her,” she 
said. “If you can pull her through, I'll try 
to make up for it.” 


Christine sat on the stairs outside, 
frightened and helpless. They had sent 
for Sidney; but the little house had no 
telephone, and the message was slow in 
getting off. 

At six o'clock Dr. Ed came panting up 
the stairs and into the room. K. stood 
back. 

“Well, this is sad, Harriet,” said Doctor 
Ed. “Why in the name of heaven, when I 
wasn’t around, didn’t you get another 
doctor? If she had had some amyl- 
nitrate ——” 

“| gave her some nitrate of amyl,” said 
K. quietly. “There was really no time to 
send for anybody. She almost went under 
at half past five.”’ 

Max had kept his word, and even Doc- 
tor Ed did not suspect K.’s secret. He gave 
a quick glance at this tall young man who 
spoke so quietly of what he had done for 
the sick woman, and went on with his work. 


IDNEY arrived a little after six, and 

from that moment the confusion in 
the sick-room was at an end. She moved 
Christine from the stairs, where Katie on 
her numerous errands must crawl over her; 
set Harriet to warming her mother’s bed 
and getting it ready; opened windows, 
brought order and quiet. And then, with 
death in her eyes, she took up her posi- 
tion beside her mother. This was no time 
for weeping; that would come later. Once 
she turned to K., standing watchfully 
beside her. 

“1 think you have known this for a long 
time,” she said. And, when he did not 
answer: “Why did you let me stay away 
from her? It would have been such a little 
time!” 

“We were trying to do our best for both 
of you,” he replied. 

Anna was unconscious and sinking fast. 
One thought obsessed Sidney. She repeated 
it over and over. It came as a cry from the 
depths of the girl’s new experience. 

“She has had so little of life,”’ she said, 
over and over. “So little! Just this Street. 
She never knew anything else.”’ 

And finally K. took it up. 

“After all, Sidney,” he said, “the Street 
is life: the world is only many streets. She 
had a great deal. She had love and con- 
tent, and she had you.” 

Anna died a little after midnight, a quiet 
passing, so that only Sidney and the two 
men knew when she went away. It was 
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Harriet who collapsed. During all that 
long evening she had sat looking back over 
years of small unkindnesses. The thorn of 
Anna’s inefficiency had always rankled in 
her flesh. She had been hard, uncompro- 
mising, thwarted. And now it was forever 
too late. 

K. had watched Sidney carefully. Once 
he thought she was fainting, and went to 
her. But she shook her head. 

“1 am all right. Do you think you could 
get them all out of the room and let me have 
her alone for just a few minutes?” 

He cleared the room, and took up his 
vigil outside the door. And, as he stood 
there, he thought of what he had said to 
Sidney about the Street. It was a world 
of its own. Here in this very house were 
death and separation; Harriet’s starved 
life; Christine and Palmer beginning a 
long and doubtful iu. re together; himself, 
a failure and an impostor. 

When he opened the door again, Sidney 
was standing by her mother’s bed. He went 
to her, and she turned and put her head 
against his shoulder like a tired child. 

“Take me away, K.,” she said pitifully. 

And, with his arm around her, he led 
her out of the room. 


UTSIDE of her small immediate circle 

Anna’s death was hardly felt. The 
little house went on much as before. Harriet 
carried back to her business a heaviness of 
spirit that made it difficult te bear with the 
small irritations of her day. Perhaps Anna's 
incapacity, which had always annoyed her, 
had been physical. She must have had 
her trouble a long time. She remembered 
other women of the Street who had crept 
through inefficient days, and had at last 
laid down their burdens and closed their 
mild eyes, to the lasting astonishment of 
their families. What did they think about, 
these women, as they pottered about? 
Did they resent the impatience that met 
their lagging movements, the indifference 
that would not see how they were failing? 
Hot tears fell on Harriet’s fashion-book as 
it lay on her knee, not only for Anna — for 
Anna's prototypes everywhere. 

On Sidney —and in less measure, of 
course, on K.— fell the real brunt of the 
disaster. Sidney kept up well until after 
the funeral, but went down the next day 
with a low fever. 

“Overwork and grief,” Doctor Ed said, 
and sternly forbade the hospital again until 


Christmas. Morning and evening K. 
stopped at her door and inquired for her, 
and morning and evening came Sidney’s 
reply: 

“Much better. I'll 
morrow.” 

But the days dragged on and she did 
not get -about. 


surely be up to- 


OWNSTAIRS, Christine and Palmer 

had entered on the round of midwinter 
gaieties. Palmer’s “crowd” was a lively one. 
There were dinners and dances, week-end 
excursions to country houses. The Street 
grew accustomed to seeing automobiles stop 
before the little house at all hours of the 
night. Johnny Rosenfeld, driving Palmer’s 
car, took to falling asleep at the wheel in 
broad daylight, and voiced his discontent 
to his mother. 

“You never know where you are with 
them guys,” he said briefly. “We start 
out for half an hour’s run in the evening, 
and get home with the milk-wagons. And 
the more some of them have had to drink, 
the more they want to drive the machine. 
If | get a chance, I’m going to beat it while 
the wind’s my way.” 

But, talk as he might, in Johnny Rosen- 


feld’s loyal heart there was no thought of 


desertion. Palmer had given him a man’s 
job, and he would stick by it, no matter 
what came. 

There were some things that Johnny 
Rosenfeld did not tell his mother. There 
were evenings when the Howe car was 
filled, not with Christine and her friends, 
but with women of a different world; even- 
ings when the destination was not a coun- 
try estate, but a road-house; evenings when 
Johnny Rosenfeld, ousted from the driver's 
seat by some drunken youth, would hold 
tight to the swinging car and say such frag- 
ments of prayers as he could remember. 
Johnny Rosenfeld, who had started life 
with few illusions, was in danger of losing 
such as he had. 

One such night Christine put in, lying 
wakefully in her bed, while the clock on 
the mantel tolled hour after hour into the 
night. Palmer did not come home at all. 
He sent a note from the office in the 
morning: 

| hope you are not worried, darling The car 
broke down near the Country Club last night, 
and there was nothing to do but to spend the 
night there. | would have sent you word, but | 
did not want to rouse you. What do you say to 
the theater to-night and supper afterward ? 
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Christine was learning. She telephoned 
the Country Club that morning, and found 


that Palmer had not been there. But, 


although she knew now that he was deceiv- 
ing her, as he always had deceived her, as 
probably he always would, she hesitated 
to confront him with what she_ knew. 
She shrank, as many a woman has 
shrunk before, from confronting him with 
his lie. 

But the second time it happened, she was 
roused. It was almost Christmas then, and 
Sidney was well on the way to recovery, 
thinner and very white, but going slowly 
up and down the staircase on K.’s arm, and 
sitting with Harriet and K. at the dinner- 
table. She was begging to be back on duty 
for Christmas, and K. felt that he would 
have to give her up soon. 


T three o'clock one morning Sidney 
A roused from a light sleep to hear a 
rapping on her door. 

“Is that you, Aunt Harriet?” she called. 

“It’s Christine. May I come in?” 

Sidney unlocked her door. Christine 
slipped into the room. She carried a candle, 
and before she spoke she looked at Sidney’s 
watch on the bedside table. 

“| hoped my clock was wrong,” she said. 
“| am sorry to waken you, Sidney, but | 
don’t know what to do.” 

“Are you ill?” 

“No. Palmer has not come home.” 

“What time is it?” 

“After three o'clock.” 

Sidney had lighted the gas and was 
throwing on her dressing-gown. 

“When he went out did he say —— 

“He said nothing. We had been quar- 
reling. Sidney, | am going home in the 
morning.” 

“You don’t mean that, do your” 

“Don’t I look as if | mean it? How 
much of this sort of thing is a woman 


supposed to endure?” 
“Perhaps he has been delayed. These 
things always seem terrible in the middle 
of the night, but by morning ——’”’ 
Christine whirled on her. 
“This isn’t the first time. You re- 
member the letter | got on my wedding 


day?’ 

on 

“He’s gone back to her.” 

“Christine! Oh, | am = sure you're 
wrong. He’s devoted to you. I don’t 
believe it!” 


“Believe it or not,” said Christine dog- 
gedly, “‘that’s exactly what has happened. 
I got something out of that little rat of a 
Rosenfeld boy, and the rest I know be- 
cause | know Palmer. He’s out with her 
to-night.” 


HE hospital had taught Sidney one 

thing: that it took many people to make 
a world, and that out of these some were 
inevitably vicious. But vice had remained 
for her a clear abstraction. There were 
such people, and because one was in the 
world for service one cared for them. Even 
the Saviour had been kind to the woman 
of the streets. 

But here abruptly Sidney found the 
great injustice of the world — that because 
of this vice the good suffer more than 
the wicked. Her young spirit rose in hot 
rebellion. 

“It isn’t fair!” she cried. “It makes me 
hate all the men in the world. Palmer 
cares for you, and yet he can do a thing 
like this!” 

Christine was pacing nervously up and 
down the room. Mere companionship had 
soothed her. She was now, on the surface 
at least, less excited than Sidney. 

“They are not all like Palmer, thank 
heaven,” she said. “‘There are decent men. 
My father is one, and your K., here in the 
house, is another.” 

At four o’clock in the morning Palmer 
Howe came home. Christine met him in 
the lower hall. He was rather pale, but 
entirely sober. She confronted him in her 
straight white gown and waited for him to 
speak. 

“Il am sorry to be so late, Chris,”’ he said. 
“The fact is, | am all in. I was driving the 
car out Seven Mile Run. We blew out a 
tire and the thing turned over.” 

Christine noticed then that his right arm 
was hanging inert by his side. 


Somebody Pays 


OUNG Howe had been firmly re- 

solved to give up all his bachelor 

habits with his wedding day. In 
his indolent, rather selfish way, he was 
much in love with his wife. 

But with the inevitable misunderstand- 
ings of the first months of marriage had 
come a desire to be appreciated once again 
at his face value. Grace had taken him, 
not for what he was, but for what he seemed 
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That is what the editor of The New York Financial Bulletin got from ONE of 
the lessons of this course. He cut down his working day three hours, and used the 
time to get back his long lost health. Is it any wonder that he says: “Could the 
course be studied for one year in the High S¢hools of this country, within twenty 
years the nation would make a progress equal to a century of inefficient progress 
found on every side to-day.” What he found—you, too, can find through the 


Course in Personal Efficiency 


Prepared by Harrington E ducted by the Review of Reviews Company 


bring to you the power to make the most of your to shoot 1200 times as well to-day as at Santiago. Js it 
bilities, to do less work and get more for it. Maybe Mone Efficiency brought a great Western railroad a 

u have all the health you want. There is some- million and a half in one year. /s it Economy? G 

ng else you want, though, and that you have Douglas Jones of California saved $2700 on one job after 

t got—and Efficiency will show you the shortest, he had his third lesson of this course. Js it Education. 4 
quickest, easiest way to that thing. J. B. Burbank of Louisville, Ky., got his first big step /# 
s it Skill you want? Efficiency taught the U. S. Navy that way from the first lesson of this course. 


It Would Cost You $50,000 Send‘ Coupon Now 0 fas 


For the knowledge, the experience that enabled Most men are only 35% efficient. What your per A REVIEW 
m to write this course, corporations have paid centage of efficiency is. you have no way of know- 4 OF 
Harrington Emerson as much as $50,000. Harrington ing. If you think you are getting all the sg REVIEWS 
Emerson has taught thousands of young men who money, fun, honor out of life that you a 2 30 Inving Pla 

jay are highly paid Efficiency Experts; he has ¥0U Te Efficient. Otherwise send the cou < a 
oe we . ; pon right now. It is impvussible to tell in re} New York 

ught Efficiency for forty years: he has taught it this space about something so big and 7 s 
for thirty years: he has worked to make this course so new as Efficiency — something gz Send me particulars 
r the individual man or woman for twenty years bigger than system or accounting 407 cto h — of 








4 


Now it fits you. Now you can have the value of or scientific management. We Z. Of Emerson 


forty years of experience for a dollar a lesson and must show you what it is. 


15 minutes a day Now he is ready to show ote! a Send the coupon without 4 
can save an hour, two hours, a dollar, ten dollars, money or obligation. Min Jy 

a hundred dollars—out of each day. And how you utes are your dollars 4 

can make that day a better day at the same time. SEND NOW # Name.- 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY pif 


30 Irving Place New York 
- i aitiastes 
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THIS KEY TO 
POULTRY PROFITS 






THIS famous 
Old Trusty 
book has started 
580,000 people 
making poultry 
profits. The John- 
sons offer no untried experiment in 
chicken raising. If the Old Trusty isn't 
all that’s promised we trade back. An 


OLD TRUSTY 


is guar 
anteed for 
10 years. 
Makes big hatches in coldest 











weather. Shipped on 30 to 90 
days’ trial. Order shipped day 
received. Write for Big Free Book, 
M. M. Johnson Co. 
Clay Center, Neb. 





$10 se | 











-FOY’S BIG BOOK FREE 


POULTRY AND SQUABS POR PROPIT. Anen- 
cyclopedia of poultry information. Written by a man 
who knows. Leading varieties of poultry and pigeons in 
natural colors. Low prices on fowls, wel ~—~— 
Frank Foy Poultry Farm, Box Clinton, lowa 


MONEY IN POULTRY Sis"... Gow Bic. 
AND SQUABS ; Foyekis fowls. 4 your chicks. 


largest poultry and Foy sbig Plant. Shows fowls in natural 
colors, how * ‘eed for eggs, how to select best layers. Mailed 
Free. Ff. FOY,ine., Box 50, Des Moines, lowa 


pe ROSES 



















Dingee roses are always grown on their own roots—amge 

absolutely the best for the amateur planter. Sead walt for 
“New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1915 
—it's free. It isn't a catalog—it's an educational work on 
rose growing. Profusely illustrated. Describes over 1000 
varieties of roses and other flowers and tells how to grow them. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE @ CONARD 00. Box166, West Grove, Pa 








The Right School 


for your boy or girl 


€ There is a school which is particularly fitted 
to develop the best in your son or daughier, 
and the School Service Department of Mc- 
Clure's Magazine can help you find that school. 


| Tell us in your letter of inquiry where you 
er the school to be located, the sum you 
nave set aside to cover expenses, the previous 
training your child has had, and any other 
information you care to give us. These facts 
will be carefully considered and kept in mind 
when recommending schools to you. 


| We do not ask or accept any fee for this 
service 


Address SCHOOL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
McClure’s Magazine McClure Bldg.. New York 























to be. With Christine the veil was rent. 
She knew him now — all his small indo- 
lences, his affectations, his weaknesses. 
Later on, like other women since the world 
began, she would learn to dissemble, to 
affect to believe him what he was not. 

Grace had learned this lesson long ago. 
It was the a b c of her knowledge. And so, 
back to Grace six weeks after his wedding 
day came Palmer Howe, not with a sugges- 
tion to renew the old relationship, but for 
comradeship. 

Christine sulked — he wanted good cheer; 
Christine was intolerant — he wanted tol- 
erance; she disapproved of him and showed 
her disapproval—he wanted approval. 
He wanted life to be comfortable and cheer- 
ful, without recriminations, a little work 
and much play, a drink when one was 
thirsty. Distorted though it was, and 
founded on a wrong basis perhaps, deep in 
his heart Palmer’s only longing was for 
happiness; but this happiness must be of 
an active sort— not content, which is 
passive, but enjoyment. 

“Come on out,” he said. “I’ve got a 
car now. No taxi working its head off 
for us. Just a little run over the country 
roads, eh?”’ 


T was the afternoon of the day before 

Christine’s night visit to Sidney. The 
office had been closed, owing to a death, 
and Palmer was in possession of a_ holi- 
day. 

“Come on,” he coaxed. “We'll go out 
to the Climbing Rose and have supper.” 
“1 don’t want to go.” 

“That’s not true, Grace, and you know 
“You and | are through.” 

“It’s your doing, not mine. The roads 
are frozen hard; an hour’s run into the 
country will bring your color back.” 

“Much you care about that. Go and ride 
with your wife,” said the girl, and flung 
away from hm 

The last few weeks had filled out her thin 
figure, but she still bore traces of her 
illness. Her short hair was curled over 
her head. She looked curiously boyish, 
almost sexles 

Because she saw him wince when she 
mentioned Christine, her ill temper in- 
creased. She showed her teeth. 

“You get out of here,” she said suddenly. 
“| didn’t ask you to come back. I don’t 
want you.” 
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“Good heavens, Gracel You always | 


knew | would have to marry some day.” | The Emerson 
“Tl we ick; | ly died. I didn’t | * 

hear pao endl i oat ‘ne nate PLAYER PIANO 

the hospital to learn how | was getting | THE MOST MODERN AND 

along.” at | THOROUGHLY MUSICAL 
He laughed rather sheepishly. PLAYER MADE TO-DAY— 
“Tl had be careful. You k that as 

well oa oa + half the staff - BY IT YOU CAN PRODUCE 

Besides, one of —” He hesitated over his MUSICIANS MUSIC ON 

my AFAMOUS INSTRUMENT 


wife’s name. “A girl | know very well was 


in the training school. There would have The Emerson Piano 
been the devil to pay if I’d as much as 


called up.” A DEMONSTRATION 


“You never told me you were going to | Te Person. 
get married.” FOR erson 
Cornered, he slipped an arm around her. | NATIONAL 


But she shook him off. POPULARITY 


“| meant to tell you, honey; but you 
got sick. Anyhow, I—I hated to tell | yo nhennnncg 
vou, honey.” : 
He had furnished the flat for her. There | SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
was a comfortable feeling of coming home | —s 
about going there again. And, now that Em 
the worst minute of their meeting was erson 
over, he was visibly happier. But Grace Pj 
continued to stand eyeing him somberly. ano 
“I’ve got something to tell you,” she | BOSTON MASS, 
said. “Don’t have a fit, and don’t laugh. 
If you do, ’'ll—TI’ll Famp out of the 
window. I’ve got a place in a store. I’m | | “Poor glasses merely 
going to be straight, Palmer.” make eyestrain worse 


“Good for you!” A a 
He meant it. She was a nice girl and he | | ‘on le ue, On Dee 
was fond of her. The other was a dog’s life. would do you more harm than 
\nd he was not unselfish about it. She good unless accurately filled 
could not belong to him. He did not want with flawless lenses or 
her to belong to any one clse. adjusted in a correctly designed 
, ' mounting. All our lenses and 
‘One of the nurses in the hospital, a Miss mountings are made by the 
Page, has got me something to do at Linton : American Optical Company, 
and Hofburg’s. I am going on for the Janu- because we know that their 


Acne dale ake > oH aE standards of qual- 
ary white sale. If | make good they will 331920 ley endl Gueaieny 





keep me, mas} maor are us high as 
our own.’’ 


E had put her aside without a qualm; | ¥ Ask your ocu- 


list, optometrist 


and now he met her announcement 
or optician—he 


with approval. He meant to let her alone. indeme 
hey would have a holiday together, and asmnkta aN 
then they would say good-by. And she had " OPTICAL CO. 
not fooled him. She still cared. He was us mee > pi «Southbridge, Mass. 
getting off well, all things considered. She LargestManufac- 
. ° . = turers of Spec- 
might have raised a row. j } tacles, Eyeglasses 
“Good work!”’ he said. “You'll be a lot NM P one —- ai 
happier. But that isn’t any reason why we 
shouldn’t be friends, is it? Just friends; | 
mean that. I would like to feel that I can 
stop in now and then and say how do 
you do.’ 
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“I promised Miss Page.”’ 

“Never mind Miss Page.”’ 

The mention of Sidney’s name brought 
up in his mind Christine as he had left her 
that morning. He scowled. Things were 
not going well at home. There was some- 
thing wrong with Christine. She used to 
be a good sport, but she had never been the 
same since the day of the wedding. He 
thought her attitude toward him was one 
of suspicion. It made him uncomfortable. 
But any attempt on his part to fathom it 
only met with cold silence. That had been 
her attitude that morning. 

“I'll tell you what we will do,” he said. 
“We won't go to any of the old places. 
I've found a new road-house in the country 
that’s respectable enough to suit anybody. 
We will go out to Schwitter’s and get some 
dinner. I'll promise to get you back early. 
How’s that?” 

In the end she gave in. And on the way 
out he lived up to the letter of their agree- 
ment. The situation exhilarated him: 
Grace with her new air of virtue, her new 
aloofness; his comfortable car; Johnny 
Rosenfeld’s discreet back and alert ears. 

The adventure had all the thrill of a new 
conquest in it. He treated the girl with 
deference, did not insist when she refused a 
cigarette, felt glowingly virtuous and exult- 
ant at the same time. 


HEN the car drew up before the 

Schwitter place, he slipped a five- 
dollar bill into Johnny Rosenfeld’s not 
over-clean hand. 

“| don’t mind the ears,” he said. “Just 
watch your tongue, lad.” And Johnny 
stalled his engine in sheer surprise. 

“There’s just enough of the Jew in me,” 
said Johnny, “to know how to talk a lot 
and say nothing, Mr. Howe.” 

He crawled stiffly out of the car and 
prepared to crank it. 

“T’ll just give her the ‘once over’ now 
and then,” he said. “She'll freeze solid if 
I let her stand.” 

Grace had gone up the narrow path to 
the house. She had the gift of looking weil 
in her clothes, and her small hat with its 
long quill and her motor-coat were chic 
and becoming. She never overdressed, as 
Christine was inclined to do, 

Fortunately for Palmer, Tillie did not see 
him. A heavy German maid waited at the 
table in the dining-room, while Tillie baked 
waffles in the kitchen. 


Johnny Rosenfeld, going around the side 
path to the kitchen door with visions of hot 
coffee and a country supper for his frozen 
stomach, saw her through the window 
bending flushed over the stove, and hesi- 
tated. Then, without a word, he tiptoed 
back to the car again, and, crawling into 
the tonneau, covered himself with rugs. In 
his untutored mind were certain great 
qualities, and_loyalty to his employe. was 
one. The five dollars in his pocket had 
nothing whatever to do with it. 

At eighteen he had developed a. philoso- 
phy of four words. It took the place of the 
Golden Rule, the Ten Commandments, 
and the Catechism. It was: “Mind your 
own business.” 

The discovery of Tille’s hiding-place 
interested but did not thrill him. Tillie 
was his cousin. If she wanted to do the 
sort of thing she was doing, that was her 
affair. Tillie and her middle-aged lover, 
Palmer Howe and Grace — the alley was 
not unfamiliar with such_ relationships. 
It viewed them with tolerance until 
they were found out, when it raised its 
hands. 


RUE to his promise, Palmer wakened 

the sleeping bo@§#before nine o'clock 
Grace had eaten little and drunk nothing; 
but Howe was slightly stimulated. 

“Give her the ‘once over,’” he told 
Johnny, “‘and then go back and crawl into 
the rugs again. I'll drive in.” 

Grace sat beside him. Their progress 
was slow and rough over the country roads, 
but when they reached the State road Howe 
threw open the throttle. He drove well. 
The liquor was in his blood. He took 
chances and got away with them, laughing 
at the girl’s gasps of dismay. 

“Wait until | get beyond Simkinsville,” 
he said, “and I'll let her out. You're going 
to travel to-night, honey.” 

The girl sat beside him with her eyes fixed 
ahead. He had been drinking, and the 
warmth of the liquor was in his voice. She 
was determined on one thing. She was 
going to make him live up to the letter of 
his promise to go away at the house door; 
and more and more she realized that it 
would be difficult. His mood was reck- 
less, masterful. Instead of laughing when 
she drew back from a proffered caress, he 
turned surly. Obstinate lines. that she re- 
membered appeared from his nostrils to 
the corners of his mouth. She was uneasy. 
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The Two Great California 
Expositions Are Ready 


How many American citizens are familiar with the great California 
Expositions which in 1915 will commemorate the opening of the 
Panama Canal? 


The Panama-Pacific International Exposition will open its gates 
in San Francisco on February 20, 1915, the scheduled date—every 
building completed; every exhibit in place. No other world’s exposition 
has equalled this record. 


The Panama-California Exposition, at San Diego, will open its doors 
to visitors promptly on January |, 1915. The exhibit palaces are all 
completed; the exhibits will be in place. 


Every American citizen should familiarize himself 
with these expositions and should make arrangements 
to attend them and see the Pacific Coast Country. 
It is the opportunity of a lifetime. 


The December (Christmas) and January numbers of SUNSET MAGAZINE— 
the magazine of the Pacific Coast Country—will contain beautifully illustrated 
articles on the approaching Expositions. 














How to obtain Exposition literature: 


As an introductory offer to new readers, the December, January and February 
numbers of SUNSET will be sent to any address, together with beautiful booklets 
describing the two great expositions, for fifty cents. This special offer is open 
to new readers only and is being made for the sole purpose of acquainting 


new readers with SUNSET MAGAZINE. 











COUPON 


Extracts from Newsdealers’ 


Reports: 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, 


q ” Sunset Building, 
“Sold out completely . San Francisco, California: 


‘Sold out and reordered”’ 
Enclosed find 50 cents for which please send me 


“Reordered twice—” SUNSET MAGAZINE for three months beginning 

as with the December (Christmas) number, and illus- 
Keep up the pace. A trated booklets describing the Panama-Pacific In- 

crackerjack magazine.”’ ternational and Panama-California Expositions. 


“Count on me for in- 
creased orders from now 


” 
On. Address 


Name 
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The European 
and unlimited 


on eo 2 
i for those who know 


SPANISH—G ERMAN 
FRENCH or ITALIAN 


You can acquire these languages, easily anc quickly, 
in your own home, during spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE- PHONE 


METHOD 


and Rosenthal’s Method 

of Practical Linguistry 
The natural way to learn a foreign language. The living voice of a native 
professor pronounces, each word and phrase, slowly or quickly. A pleas- 
ant, fascinating study All members of the family can use it. You 
proctise at convenient times, and in a surprisingly short time you speak, 
read and understand a new language. Highly recommended by educators. 

Ideal Xmas Gift—Instructive and Entertaining 

of talking machines 


ferms to omners 
amd particudars. 





ay Jor boockirt 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
Street New York 


\ 915 Putnam Building 2 West 45th 








WE have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Our graduates 
number 7000—a record 
unequaled by any insti- | 
tution. Send for * “How 
I Became a Nurse’’— 
248 pages with actual ex- 
iences. 48 illustrated 
esson pages free to | 
imquérers. 


There is a Chautanqua nurse in your vicinity. Ask ber about our training. 
Mer address and the above literature will be sent If you will enclose this ad- 
vertisement. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


272 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 





COMMERCIAL SPANISH 


With a knowledge of Spanish you can double your income. Secretaries, 
Correspondents, Stenographers, Clerks, Salesmen and Managers who 
can compose and tra nelate business letters in a forceful and effective 
manner are greatly in demand by large firms everywhere. Our business 
with Latin-America is now certain ) Se — rease by leaps and bounds. 
P FASIL Y Li ARNE] now ope rove yout opportunity! 
ED im 36 short | of our Home Study 
ED ¢ ourse prepared by recognized university 
EASIL can Yu easily NED <: by anyone. Our new, original, direct, 
time-saving method a your quick and sure success. You can learn 
at home in rot time asy poy ments. Write today for full det 
LaSALLE N TENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. S-345, Chicago, Ill. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and writing 
of the Shert-Stery taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editer 
of Lippincott’s. 250-sage catalogue free. Please address 

A he , 


Tr Pp 
Dept. 145. Springfield, Mass. 











opportunity for the am- 
bitious man. ailroals 
need hundreds of Signal 
Engineers —wi! pay Big Money. 
We will teach you righ? at Aome 


to be ex Special offer if you 
write at once. 2 Me Oude F ride De Do pract cal work while 
learning. Write today catalog. 

DEPARTEERT OF SIGNALING 
1810 Wilson Ave. Ravenswood Station Ohi 





| one arm hanging at his side. 
| no sound at all 





Finally she hit on a plan to make him 
stop somewhere in her neighborhood and 
let her get out of the car. She would not 


| come back after that. 


There was another car going toward the 
city. Now it passed them, and as often 
they passed it. It became a contest of wits. 
Palmer’s car lost on the hills, but gained on 
the long level stretches, which gleamed 
with a coating of thin ice. 

“T wish you'd let them get ahead, Palmer. 
It’s silly and it’s reckless.” 

“1 told you we'd travel to-night.” 

He turned a little glance at her. What 
the deuce was the matter with women, any- 
how? Were none of them cheerful any 
more? Here was Grace as sober as Chris- 
tine. He felt outraged, defrauded. 


IS light car skidded and struck the big 

car heavily. On a smooth road per- 
haps nothing more serious than broken mud- 
guards would have been the result. But on 
the ice the small car slewed around and slid 
over the edge of the bank. At the bottom 
of the declivity it turned over. 

Grace was flung clear of the wreckage. 
Howe freed himself and stood erect, with 
There was 
from the boy under the 
tonneau. 

The big car had stopped. Down the bank 
plunged a heavy, gorilla-like figure, long 
arms pushing aside the frozen branches of 
trees. When he reached the car, O’Hara 
found Grace sitting unhurt on the ground. 
In the wreck of the car the lamps had not 
been extinguished, and by their light he 
made out Howe, swaying dizzily. 

“Anybody underneath?” 

“The chauffeur. He’s dead, | think. He 
doesn’t answer.” 

The other members of O’Hara’s party 
had crawled down the bank by that time. 
With the aid of a jack, they got the car up. 
Johnny Rosenfeld lay doubled on his face 
underneath. When he came to and opened 
his eyes, Grace almost shrieked her relief. 

“I’m all right,’ said Johnny Rosenfeld. 
And, when they offered him whisky: “‘Away 
with the fire-water. | amnodrinker. I— 
I—” A spasm of pain twisted his face. 
“1 guess I'll get up.” With his arms he 
lifted himself to a sitting position, and fell 
back again. 

“God!” he 
legs.” 


said. “I can’t move my 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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A SHIP IN DISTRESS 








[Continued from page 120] 

The men at the rail bunched and craned. 
“Wass ist es?” . “A flag? Wot flag?” 

It was Noble who replied, his old face 
alight with a sort of joy, a gladness in that 
gallant bravado of the dying ship. 

“What flag?’ he answered, pointing with 
a forefinger gnarled and rough like a twig 
of oak. ‘“‘What flag! Why, fellers, can’t 
ye see? It’s the Stars and Stripes!” 

Goodwin had seen for himself; he was 
watching the officers. Mr. Fant, on the 
wheel-box, took a second look through his 
glasses, as if to make sure. He nodded 
slowly at the Captain, his prim lips pursed 
in a sort of dismay. He looked exactly like 
a man who sees himself worsted, outwitted, 
forced to act along a new line. Slowly he 
climbed off the wheel-box and stood on the 
deck at the Captain’s side. In answer to 
something the Captain said, he shrugged 
his shoulders. The Captain frowned. Not 
a word of their talk reached the men; it 
was a dumb-show drama. The Captain 
turned and looked up-wind; and, as he did 
so, perceived that the seamen were looking 
at him, watching expectantly. He glared 
for an instant —then turned shortly and 
spat a word at the mate. 

“Loose the fore-topmast stays’l,” bel- 
lowed the mate promptly. “Loose the 
spencer! Lively now, you, an’ watch out 
on the main-deck.” 


HAT strange and ever-responsive spring 

in the mechanism of man which re- 
sponds to symbols was touched now in the 
Etna’s crew. They had been broken with 
labor, with cold and hate. It was with 
the alacrity of athletes that they trooped 
forward. Their long hauling-cries rose like 
a chorus of derision and mastery against 
the shrill of the wind. And presently, the 
old Etna was under way, smashing her way 
to windward in a blinding smother of spray 
that spouted roaring over her bluff bows. 
And from her gaff, for the doomed ship to 
see, there strained and flapped the colors of 
the Stars and Stripes. 

“Say!” Goodwin whispered to old Noble, 
as they came aft again. “Say — would you 
ha’ guessed they’d got it in’em? Fant, now 

-and the Old Man — eh?” 

Old Noble’s jaw moved ruminatively on 
the quid of tobacco it held. “Oh, I dunno,” 
he said. ‘‘Worst man-driver | ever knowed 
was killed by a shark, swimmin’ after a man 
that had fallen overboard.” 
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The mate’s voice, with the hurry-up rasp 
in it, ordered them up the ladder. 

They passed the derelict, boring up-wind, 
and came to again, rolling tumultuously a 
mile ahead of her, and put over their one 
life-boat—a delicate and dangerous piece 
of business. 

Goodwin tumbled into bow’s place in her. 

“Pull!” roared Mr. Fant. “Pull, ye 
devils, or drown right now!” 


ND they pulled. There were four of 
them, all youngish men, and, save 
Goodwin, none were Americans. There was 
the big blond German, a Swede, and a thick- 
set swarthy Cockney who babbled uncon- 
scious and automatic blasphemy as he 
strained at the oar-loom. Above them, 
standing to the steering-oar, Mr. Fant, 
elderly, with the waspish, precise face of 
a masculine old maid, gazed over their 
heads and shouted. 

Goodwin, digging with his oar and drag- 
ging at it, saw once, and then again and 
again, the water flow across the boat as if 
she had been a raft, green and swift; felt 
her sink in it, each time with a catch of fear 
at his heart like a stab of physical pain, as 
he made sure that now, now at last, it was 
the end. Only her air-chambers saved her. 
A sea, curling and breaking from the crest, 
took her broadside on. 

He saw Mr. Fant sprawl against the 
steering-oar in a frantic violence of effort, 
and knew again the bitterness of death 
when the mighty impact of the water 
struck the boat, laid her over, drowned 
her in a cataract of choking foam. 

And still Mr. Fant shouted, “ Pull!” 
and they did- not cease to pull. 

The exigency of the moment possessed 
him, so that he raised his head and gaped 
foolishly when Mr. Fant, mustering the 
mighty reserves of his voice, began to shout: 

“Hi! Ye'll have to jump for it, an’ we'll 
pick ye up. See? Ye’ll have to jump for it!” 

He raised his eyes to see far above him, as 
the life-boat squattered in the trough of the 
seas, the great hull of the dismasted ship, 
poising high against the skies, seeming ready 
to fall upon the boat. Then she sank; and, 
in the tumult of waters, he heard the grind 
of her wrenched fabric, and he was Jooking 
down on her swept and demolished decks 
and the jagged stumps of her masts. In the 
mizzen-rigging were yet the two men; and 
now he could see that one was gray, and 
that the other was big and young. 
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“Come on!” roared Mr. Fant. “Pull, 
men! Come on—don’t make us wait for ye!”’ 

Goodwin had still to row, to wrestle with 
his oar in that broken and treacherous water 
that plucked at and dodged his blade. He 
did not see how, at last, seven men who had 
relinquished hope showed themselves along 
the side of the derelict, and adventured, 
one by one, overside into the sea that had 
mastered them. He could only pull, in 
swift obedience to Mr. Fant’s howl of or- 
ders. Then — shouting, pointing, and some 
one grabbing strongly across the gunwale at 
a bundle of clothes and limbs that washed 
up alongside and came inboard feebly, to lie 
in the water on the floor-boards, choking and 
shivering. One of them, grasping and grap- 
pling with blind hands, caught his oar and 
clung to it, and when he was pulled in 
doubled up over the thwart at his side and 
shook as if with silent laughter. Three 
jumped and were seen no more; four they 
took into the boat. 

“An’ now, pull!” cried Mr. Fant, at last. 
“Real pullin’ this time, an’ none o’ yer 
shenanigan!”’ 


T was all fantastic; it had no longer the 

savor of reality at all. Overtaxed bodies 
and dazed minds could no longer quicken to 
an impulse of fear. They pulled like gallev- 
slaves who fall asleep at the oar and still 
swing to the stroke. 
lay and shifted about their feet; the sea and 
the snow had not abated; three quarters of 
their task was accomplished; it remained 
only to pull. 
mind, like docile beasts, they pulled, till 
the Etna, which had run down-wind to lee- 
ward, showed her black scutcheon over them 
and they caught the thrown line under her lee. 

It was like waking from an uneasy dream 
to stand again on her wet decks, to see the 
familiar hatches and house and poop-front, 
and hear again the drum and crash of a sea 
coming aboard forward. Goodwin wiped 
his wet eyes with his wet forearm, and 
breathed deeply, and looked at the German, 
who stood beside him. 

“Well, Dutchy,” he croaked, through 
parched and cracked lips, “I guess we've 
come back to work again.” 

The big German tried to grin. “Ja,” he 
said. ‘Our leedle holiday iss finish!”’ 
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YOUR MONEY 
AND HOW TO 
MAKE ITEARN 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Is There a Safe Investment ? 


S long as the world lasts it will be 
impossible to exchange present en- 
joyments for future enjoyments with- 

out an element of risk. The man who uses 
what he has at this moment is the more se- 
cure. In other words, all capital is mortal. 
It has its death rate, like human beings. 

Capital is made only by the process of 
earning and saving. To keep it alive fs a 
stupendous task. Depreciation of property 


| alone will wipe out most property in fifty 


| years. 
| of wealth that endures. 





Real estate is about the only form 
Nearly all other 
capital that existed in the United States 
fifty years ago is now in the scrap-heap. 
People indulge in talk about the power of 
capital and its oppression of labor. Con- 
centrated capital is powerful and often cruel 
while it lasts. But it does not last. There 
are more bitter contests within the ranks of 
capital than there are between capital and 
labor. What has become of the securities 
of the old toll roads, sailing ships, canals and 
ferry companies? | remember less than ten 
years ago the bonds of a certain ferry com- 
pany were considered good investments. 
But a subway under the river has wiped 
out the ferry profits and its bonds no longer 
exist. Business failures, natural deprecia- 
tion of property, unproductive invest- 
ments, antiquated forms of property sup- 
planted by new inventions, the cessa- 
tion of demand for specific articles because 
of changes in customs or taste, war, fire, 
and physical calamities — all these give to 
capital a high death rate. New capital com- 
ing into the market is constantly waging 
a war of extermination upon old capital. 
If capital actually did last permanently, 
the descendants of a man who placed one 
dollar at 5 per cent compound interest in 
the year one would now have so much 
money that it would take 1,800,000,000 
people a thousand years to get rid of the 
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merest fraction of the fortune if each of 
them fired one thousand gold eagles from a 
gun once a minute for the entire thousand 
years. At least, that is what some one has 
figured out, and, while it may not be cor- 
rect, it is near enough. Expressed differ- 
ently, the proposition that a given unit of 
capital will keep on earning forever is 
absurd. . 

These facts are not so gloomy as they 
may appear. They are wholesome facts to 
remember now and then. They show, for 
one thing, how foolish is indiscriminate 


abuse of capital itself. As for making invest- | 


ments, let no fond parent be sure that he is 


going to found a long line of wealthy de- | 


scendants. What is private property in 
one generation may not be property at all 
later on. The ownership of slaves, for ex- 
ample. Of course, the lower the rate of in- 
terest the more secure, as a rule, is any 
investment. The slave-owner may .have 
been impoverished, but the banker that 
lent $500 to a slave-owner werth $100,000, 


with his entire property as security, was | 


more likely not to suffer than if he had 
lent a larger sum. If the people fifty 
years from now should decide to take 
over the railroads and not treat the owners 
generously, it is more probable that they 


would reimburse first-mortgage bondhold- | 


ers than the common stockholders. 
Of course, few people care what becomes 


of their property after thirty or forty or | 


fifty years. Many forms of wealth have 
lasted that long or longer. The lot of the 


average rich man is that much of his prop- | 


erty turns out to be worthless, but that 


other forms prove more profitable than the | 


average. Life is full of chances. The essen- 
tial point of these sobering reflections is 


that an investor must either put something | 


aside from the income that he receives, or 
be sure that the company itself does it. 
The fundamental fact is that capital arises 


only from savings. One may be lucky and | 
strike a gold mine; but for onelucky man there | 


are thousands upon whom fate does not smile. 
There are plenty of safe investments, cer- 
tainly, but all investments are not safe. 
There is nothing inherently sacred or per- 
manent about capital. To invest safely 
requires just as much care, intelligence, 
common sense, and, | fear, good luck also, 
as for the owner himself to remain alive. 





The second article on ‘Is There a Safe In- 
vestment >’? will appear in February. 
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Clearing Up Insurance Problems 


E frequently receive from readers 
technical questions relative to life, 

fire, and accident insurance, and 
especially in regard to misunderstood or dis- 
puted points in an insutance policy or con- 
tract. With all the efforts made to simplify 
and standardize insurance policies, they are 
still most legal and formidable-looking docu- 
ments. This magazine is glad to help to the 
extent of its ability, but many of our readers 
seem to forget that more competent and ex- 
haustive means of solving any insurance prob- 
lem are free to their hand in the complaint 
bureaus of the State Insurance Departments. 
In both New York and Albany the Insur- 
ance Department of New York State main- 
tains a complaint bureau where any citizen 
is free to go or write for help or information 
regarding any insurance question. The 
people of the State pay for the maintenance 


of this bureau, and are naturally free to use 
it. Questions often are answered by mail 
from outside as well as within the State. 
Probably other State departments have sim- 


ilar bureaus. There is no red tape involved - 


and courteous treatment is assured. Fre- 
quently policy-holders who can not reach an 
amicable adjustment over the settlement 
of an insurance policy employweat consider- 
able expense a lawyer who merely goes to 
the State Insurance Department and gets 
it to settle the question for him—a 
step that the policy-holder could have 
taken directly without the slightest ex- 
pense. Even expert insurance lawyers 
rarely are able to adjust disputes as smoothly 
as the State Department. This is only one 
instance of the almost inexplicable ignorance 
of people generally regarding the assistance 
that lies free and ready at hand along many 
diverse lines in the State and Federal 
departments. 


FINANCIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


School District Bonds 


What is your opinion regarding the safety of 
school bonds, and also regarding the convertibility 
of this class of bonds? I inclose a descriptive cir- 
cular. G. A. T., Colorado. 


School bonds in the West have had a 
good record for the last twenty years. The 
State of Utah, where this particular district 
is located, is prosperous, and the Mormons 
have an excellent habit of paying their 
debts. But you might have much difficulty 
in selling a bond like this except to the firm 
from which you bought it, and of course 
that firm is under no obligation to re-pur- 
chase. The population of the district and 
the amount of bonds issued are both so 
small that the great majority of investment 
banking firms will probably never hear of 
these bonds, and therefore could not make 
you an intelligent bid in case you desired 


to sell, 


Industrial Securities Ably Defended 


Will you be kind enough to inform me why it is 
that the financial editors of magazines are con- 
stantly advising the public to buy public utilities 
and railroad bonds, also municipal bonds, and 
have never a kind word to’say for industrial securi- 
ties? Eighty or ninety per cent of the population 


of the United States depends on the manufacturers 
for its support. These industries often go to the 
wall for lack of a little financial aid, despite suc- 
cessful operation. It seems to me that the finan- 
cial editors could do a great service to the country 
by taking up the situation of industrial securities, 
and, if there is any reason why the public should 
not invest in these securities, to endeavor to 
eliminate that reason by education of the manu- 
facturer and then of the public. 


This letter comes from Mr. John A. 
Kelly, manager of the Industrial Bureau 
of the Columbus (Ohio) Chamber of Com- 
merce. .In a few words he skilfully chal- 
lenges lack of investment confidence in 
the securities of manufacturing concerns. 
He is right in saying that a very large 
preportion of the people of this country 
depend upon manufacturing, an industry 
so vast and so beneficial that it needs no 
defense. 

Mr. Kelly perhaps overestimates the 
influence of financial editors. They reflect 
—often imperfectly —rather than lead 
general, settled financial opinion. More- 
over, it is not quite accurate to say that 
financial writers and advisers have never a 
kind word to say for manufacturing com- 
pany securities. On several occasions this 
magazine has spoken favorably of well 
known manufacturing —or, as they are 
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more commonly called, ‘industrial — bonds 
and stocks. 

It is true, however, that the general run 
of industrial securities are not so often 
recommended for public investment as 
those of railroads, municipalities, and the 
corporations that supply electric traction, 
electricity, gas, and power. General man- 
ufacturing and the mercantile and trading 
business, all of which lines are known as 
“industrials,” are probably not so steady 
and stable in their earnings, at least in the 
individual units, as railroading or the busi- 
ness of supplying light and power; and, of 
course, are far less stable than the taxing 
power of a diversified community, the sup- 
port for municipal bonds. 

A few large manufacturing, trading, and 
mercantile companies have fairly regular 
earnings. But the great bulk of such com- 
panies feel, or at least in the past have felt, 
the alternating influences of prosperity and 
depression more than public utilities, usu- 
ally more than railroads, and always more 
than cities and towns. This does not repre- 
sent any defect that can be remedied. It is 
inherent in the very nature of business it- 
self. It is in this field that private initiative 
is still uppermost. Railroads and public 
utilities have become semi-public. Munici- 
palities are altogether public. All of these 
should and do have a certain stability of 
revenue that goes with public undertakings. 
Conversely, profits on them are not per- 
mitted to be large. 

But the field of manufacturing and trad- 
ing is still open to all. Private enterprise 
reigns supreme. Profits are excessive, very 
large, moderate, small, and zero, as the case 
may be. The great bulk of such enterprises 
are, and should be, privately financed. The 
risk is too great for general public invest- 
ment. 

The investor whom the financial editor 
advises is not supposed to know all about 
business. He or she merely wants to let out 
money to earn a reasonable wage. In return, 
the investor dees not care to take any risk 
to speak of, and so has no right to ask for 
big dividends. Thus the field for such 
investors should be limited to sure, regular, 
moderate income-producing investments, 
not to those where there is a possibility of 
extremes of profit and loss. 

I am not saying that railroads or utilities 


industrials do not possess stability and 
steadiness. But any one can see that rail- 
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$i DOWN 


OU can own a Burrowes Table. Terms 

are very easy— $1 or more down (de- 

pending upon size and style selected), and a 
small amount each month. Prices 














roads and utilities are gradually becoming 
standardized and regulated, whereas man- 
ufacturing and merchandising are ever sub- 
ject tochange. But, generally speaking, the 
very nature of manufacturing and mer- 
chandising invites the funds of those who 
know the business, not those who do not 
know it, and | do not see how financial 
editors can change this inherent nature of 
industry. 





Gliftering Generalities 


Would you kindly give me some information 


regarding the American Prepay Electric Fan Co., 
of Arizona, a circular describing which | am 
sending you. 
invest $50. A. de C., Ark. 
We know nothing whatever about the 
American Prepay Electric Fan Co., but ob- 
serve that the circular describing it does 
not describe it at all, but is devoted entirely 


A representative wants me to | 


BURROWES 


Home Billiard Table 


needs no special room. It can be mounted ‘on dinin, 
or library table or on its own legs or folding nm 
Put up or taken down in a minute. Sizes range up to 
440 feet (standard). 

Burrowes Tables are spiendidily made and correct in every 
detail. The most expert shots, calling for skill of the high- 
est order, can be executed with the utmost preciajon. Some 
of the leading professionals use Burrowes Tables tor home 
practice. 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On receipt of first Instaliment we will ship Table. Play on 
it one week. If umesticfactory return it, and on its receipt 
we will refund your deposit. This ensures you a free trial. 
Write today for Mustrated catalog giving prices, terma, etc. 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 83 Spring St., Portland, Me. 
BURROW BR Rustiess Insect Screens are W orid- Standard 
Demand BURROWES Folding Card Tabics—_Sold by Good Purniture Dealers. 


ow us show you the $1,500 
EN AGENTS: est paying canvass- 3 year 
] ing basine ssin the U.S. can be 


We have it. Write to one made 


to the profits made by the following com- 
panies: Westinghouse Air Brake, Eastman 
Kodak, General Railway Signal, General 
Electric, Mergenthaler Linotype, Pullman 
Palace Car, Victor Talking Machine, Bell 
Telephone, Janney Car Coupler, Gillette 
Safety Razor, and Welsbach. 

This is what the logicians call non sequitur 
It does not follow. It isno argument. There 
is no connection. When the American Pre- | & the largest makers of transparent’ handled 
pay Electric Co. drops this line of hot air Knives and tazors fn aS ee 
and presents a detailed balance-sheet, a NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 5 Bar Street, CANTON, OM110 


statement of earnings, list of dividends paid, 
Trunk Troubles Terminated 

















detailed description of properties owned and 
debts upon them, then it may be taken seri- 
ously, but not until then. 








If you cannot visit our Boston or New York stores, we 
urge you to write our Home Office, Bangor, Maine, for 
free copy of our illustrated and descriptive Catalogue of 


Parkhurst's 


WARDROBE 


‘Trunks 


which are conceded to be designed, constructed and finished 
just a little better than any other wardrobe trunk made. 
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Best Ten Railroad Bonds 


| would be greatly obliged if you would advise 
what, in your opinion, are the best ten railroad 
4 per cent bonds, long term preferred, that could 
be bought under normal conditions such as pre- 
vailed before the European war, to yield about | 
44 per cent. The question of safety, both as to | 
principal and interest, should take precedence 
over that of convertibility, as they are intended 
to be a safe investment for a Jong term at moder- 
erate income. H. S. B., Kentucky. 


It is a simple matter to name at least a 
dozen such bonds as you desire. It would 
be hard to say which are the best ten, and 
a wholly academic and unnecessary ques- | J. F. PARKHURST & SON COMPANY 
— because when bonds of this exceed- | 161 Summer St — al St OS Tih Ave New York 
ingly high class are under consideration the | 
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Rudyard Kipling’s 
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Here is your chance to get a fine winter's reading, books you 
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you pay $1.30 and no more, and the five volumes are sent y: 
carriage prepaid by us. But you must be promp:. Send y« 
order to-day. Address 
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last degree of safety is almost imperceptible. 
At the time of this writing you can buy the 
best railroad bonds to pay more than 414 
per cent. A number of them may be had to 
vield 4% per cent and even 44 per cent. 
You certainly ought to average 414 per cent 
on even the best stuff. Moreover, in this 
class of bond yeu will get ready converti- 
bility as well as safety. If you would be 
content with less convertibility you could 
secure a much higher income with suff:- 
cient safety on other classes of: securities, 
such perhaps as mortgages on real estate. 
Among numerous high-grade first-mortgage 
railroad bonds with a high margin of safety 
| should name these: 

Pennsylvania Railroad consolidated 4s, 
Burlington general 4s, Burlington, Illinois 
Division first 4s, Union Pacific land grant 
4s, Chicago & Northwestern general 4s, 
Atchison general 4s, Norfolk & Western 
first consolidated 4s, St. Paul general 4s, 
Northern Pacific prior lien 4s, Southern 
Pacific first and refunding 4s, New York 
Central first 344s, and Great Northern first 
and refunding 4'4s. 


Fever Runs Ils Course 


Will you kindly notify me, by mail or other- 
wise, as to advisability of investing for profit in 
the following companies: Okoto Oils, Ltd., Christy 
Oil Co., Ltd., British Canadian Oils, Ltd., Fidel- 
ity Oil & Gas Co., Dakota Lands Oil Co., Ltd., 


Sunbeam Oil Co., Ltd.— all of them being of the 
city of Calgary, Canada? &.C., Spokane 


We do not know anything about any of 
these oil companies. The boom was great 
while it lasted. Oil was discovered not very 
long ago at Calgary, and in a short space 
of time four hundred new companies were 
formed with an authorized capital stock 
of several hundred million dollars. ~ It is said 
that since the war the bubble has burst. A 
few years from now readers of this maga- 
zine will write and want to know whether 
we ever heard of any of these four hundred 
companies, and if a diligent search is con- 
ducted for months it will hardly disclose 
the fact that the majority of these compa- 
nies ever existed. The few profitable le- 
gitimate enterprises that come through the 
fire will be known to all. This is the his- 
tory of many new oil fields and thousands 
of oil companies on this continent, and to 
keep tabs on them all would be a physical 
impossibility. Certainly to buy stock in 


new oil companies in a new district is about 
as far away from investment as any use of 
money we know of. 


High-Grade Stocks 


| wish to buy a few shares of common or pre- 

ferred stock of the Santa Fé Railroad... Which“do 

you consider the better of the two? Which would 

you buy? Will. you please tell me just “how 

to go about it? - Who do 1 write to and where? 
G. H. J., New-Mexico. 


I can not undertake to say which is the 
better of the two stocks. The preferred is 
naturally safer because it has a first claim 
upon the company’s earnings. But it does 
not return quite as high a net income on 
the investment. The answer to your ques- 
tion depends upon whether you insist the 
more upon safety or upon a relatively large 
income. I can not say which I would buy. 
It would depend entirely on which | most 
desired — almost certain safety at 5 per 
cent or a little less safety at 7 per cent or 
more. The company is a very strong one. 
Its earnings have held up well. Its common 
stock has been less depressed since the war, 
perhaps, than any other well known rail- 
road stock. 

It is a great pity that the Santa Fé and 
other strong railroads do not sell their bonds 
and stocks at every station, like tickets. 
They ought to do it, and | believe some day 
will. If there is a bank anywhere in your 
neighborhood, it will probably arrange to 
buy the stock for you, or at least will recom- 
mend a member of the New York or Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange to whom you can 
write. If the broker does not know you 
and you do not know him, write him who 
and what you are, and state that he can 
send the stock to you at your local bank, 
and draw upon the bank in payment when 
he delivers the stock. If there is no bank in 
your locality, probably you could make a 
similar arrangement with the local express 
agent. In this way, the broker does not 
take any chances, nor do you. 





O advertisement is accepted for the financial 
section of MCCLURE'’S until after careful 
investigation by trained experts of the personal 
integrity of the advertiser and of the soundness of 
the proposition. While we can not guarantee the 
result in any particular case, the acceptance of 
the advertisement by us is evidence of the strongest 
character that the advertiser is worthy of public 
confidence. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


By 
JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


. I shall never forget the 

The Witch shri that 1 felt some ten of 
fifteen years ago when I read the opening 
chapters of Mary Johnston’s “To Have 
and to Hold” in the columns of the Aflantic 
Monthly. There is no greater pleasure to a 
person interested in books than to discover 
a new writer, and Mary Johnston was then 
virtually new. She had written one other 
book, ‘Prisoners of Hope,” which was a 
good story and gave great promise; but it 
was not an agreeable story,— that is, it did 
not end satisfactorily,— and a novel that 
does not end satisfactorily is not destined 
to great popularity. Then came “To Have 
and to Hold,” and the reading public sat 
up and took notice. Since then Miss John- 
ston has written other books, and they 
have naturally attracted attention, but they 
were more or less disappointing. She 
wrote these later books because she had it 
in her heart to write them. They were 
stories of the South during the Civil War — 
“The Long Roll” and “Cease Firing.” 
Now, after a year’s silence, she publishes 
“The Witch” (Houghton, Mifflin), a his- 
torical story which will receive respectful 
attention but will not stir the blood as did 
“To Have and to Hold.”” Of course, a book 
called “The Witch” has to deal with witch- 
craft. The scene is laid in the davs of Good 
Queen Bess, when pious men burned women 
at the stake. It seems impossible to believe 
that such things could have happened in 
this country, but history proves that they 
did, and there are families proud of being 
descended from the witch-burners — not 
because they were witch-burners, but be- 
cause they were Puritans and early settlers. 


, .f. It is a rare treat to 
Che Pastor's Wife take up a newstory 


»* 
by the author of “Elizabeth and Her Ger- 
man Garden.” I recall the great pleasure 
with which I read that to-be-numbered- 
among-the-classics book. I wrote to “Eliza- 
beth” about it, and she wrote to me. We 
called each other by our first names. But 


when her identity was disclosed she drew 
into her shell and we took on the more or 
less formal manner of society. It has been 
a long time since we have heard from “ Eliza- 
beth.” Now comes a novel from her pen 
called “The Pastor's Wife’ (Doubleday, 
Page). It is a delightful story, and Inge- 
borg, the heroine, is a delightful girl; but 
how she could have married Herr Dremmel, 
if he looked like Arthur Litle’s pictures of 
him, is beyond imagination. No young 
girl reading this book can feel any romantic 
interest in Ingeborg’s marriage. It is a pity 
that the story was illustrated. The read- 
er’s own imagination could have made a 
picture of the German pastor that might 
have been attractive; but in this fat-faced 
man with his aldermanic proportions one can 
feel little interest. Ingeborg is altogether 
charming, and one can much better sympa- 
thize with her affair with Ingram than with 
her marriage to “the round fat oily man of 
God.” Ingeborg was an English bishop’s 
daughter, so that she should marry a clergy- 
man was not so surprising as that she mar- 
ried the -Dremmel kind of clergyman. If a 
troublesome tooth had not taken her up to 
London, nothing would have happened; 
but, having got the taste of freedom, she 
joined a teachers’ tour to Switzerland, and 
there she met Herr Dremmel. They were 
married, and settled down in Koekensee, a 
village in East Prussia. That gives “Eliza- 
beth” a chance to exploit her knowledge 
of Prussian country life, and she does it 
with all of her old-time charm. 


The Wonderful Romance A pathetic 


interest at- 
taches to this new book from the pen of the 
late Pierre de Coulevain. ‘“‘The Wonderful 
Romance” (Dodd, Mead) it. is called, and 
it has a preface that can not very well be 
read without emotion. The story in the 
present volume came into the author’s 
mind long before it was written. In this 
preface she says that she has been blamed 
for having put her own personality too 
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The Leading Fiction of the year 
The New Serial by 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 
THE FREELANDS 


A Tragi-Comedy of the English Countryside 

To ran most through the year 
Perfect Tribute.” The work that Aileen 
O'Hara began in a great war, in the cause 
of humanity by setting an example of self- 
sacrifice. A story that grips your heart. 
Olive Tilford Dargan, one of the most dis- 


“On the Choice of a Profession,” an un- 
published essay by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Richard Harding Davis will describe the 
destruction of the cathedral at Rheims. 


A graphic and impressive account of ““The 
Fall of Antwerp,”’ by E. Alexander Powell. 
Madame Waddington writes of rural France 


“In War Time.” 


A story for the times: “Coals of Fire,” by 
Mary R. S. Andrews, author of “The 


tinguished of contemporary poets, contrib- 
utes a long poem about ““This War.” 
“Kipling’s Children,” four full-page paint- 
ings by Jessie Willcox Smith, reproduced in 
colors. 

Other Articles, Stories, Poems, etc. 
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The subscription price is $3. 00 a year 
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and Standard designs. 
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Wise investments 


Do you read Albert W. Atwood’s Investment 
Articles which appear regularly in McClure’s 
Magazine? . If you ‘have not been reading 
them every month and would be interested 
in reading his article on Safe Bonds in Small 
Sums—it will be sent to you free upon receipt 
of your request. 





Simply send in your request for it to the Finan- 
cial Dept., McClure’s Magazine, McClure 


Building, New York. 








frequently into the scenes of her books. She 
did it unconsciously in her early books, but 
now she writes that she will do it con- 
sciously whenever it seems necessary. “And 
what is still more,” she adds, “I shall not 
make any excuses for this, as my illustrious 
predecessors have done.” Now that Pierre 
de Coulevain has been gathered to her 
fathers, these lines seem to have been writ- 
ten from another world: 


Thanks to my oge, | now find myself on the 
boundary line of two worlds. My impressions on 
leaving the one world and my intuitions with re- 
gard to the beyond may, thanks to their absolute 
sincerity, have some scientific value. I shall 
therefore give them without any scruple. Wrongly 
or rightly, | firmly beliéve that I have been gradu- 
ally prepared from a long time back for the read- 
ing of “The Wonderful Romance.”’. | even be- 
lieve that | was created solely for this, and, if it 
be a privilege, | have certainly paid dearly for it. 


In this book the author talks of the great 
questions of life frankly and fearlessly. She 
does not pretend to solve them, but she ex- 
amines many “‘in all justice and with an 
open mind.”’ | predict that “‘The Wonder- 
ful Romance” will make as great an im- 
pression as the same author’s “On the 
Branch.” 


Selina The creator of “Emmy Lou,” 

George Madden Martin, has 
added another character to literature in “Se- 
lina” (Appleton). George Madden Martin 
knows as much about young girlhood 
as if she were still in her teens. Selina, 
when the story opens, has just graduated 
from school, and she sees before her the 
problem of earning a livelihood. She tackles 
this problem as a well regulated American 
girl should, and by her clear vision, her 
American “punch,” her young philosophy, 
she enters the arena and conquers. “‘Se- 
lina” is a good, wholesome story, full of 
real life, full of fun, and full of the every- 
day experiences of the average American 
girl who has to fight her own way. 


: . It has been a long time 

Pierre Vinton since a book has so im- 
pressed me as has “Pierre Vinton” (Scrib- 
ner), by Edward C. Venable. The author 
is a young man and this is his first book. A 
most remarkable first book it is! Mr. Ven- 
able is a writer, a journalist, and, like Henry 
Sydnor Harrison, was on the staff of the 
New York Sun. If Mr. Venable can write 
more books like “Pierre Vinton,” he will 
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ower of Will 


Why is this man master? He is unarmed. The 
lion has the physical strength to tear him to 
shreds —his is watering, yet he dares not. He 


is cowed—cowed by the man’s POWER OF WILL 





The Law of Great Ley 4 

The Four Factors on whi 
depends. 

to develop analytical 

er. 

to think “all around” 
any subject. 

How to throw the mind into 
deliberate, controlled, pro- 
ductive thinking 

Detailed directions for Perfect 
Mind Concentration 

How to acquire the power of 
Consecutive Thinking, Rea- 
soning, Analysis 

How to acquire the skill of 
Creative Writing. 

How to guard against errors in 
Thought 

How to drive from the mind 
all unwelcome thougliits 

How to follow lines of thought 
with keen, concentrated 
Power 

How to develop Reasoning 
» r 

How to handle the mind in 
Creative Thinking 

The secret of Building Mind 
Power 

How the Will is mote to act. 

How to test your 

How a Strong Will ie Master 
of Body. 

What creates’ Human Power. 

I Principles of Will 


The Six 
Training. 
De —_ Methods tor develop- 
in 
oR INETY- NINE METH- 
ODS for using Will-Power 
in the Conduct of Life. 


Seven Principles of drill in 
Mental, Physical, Personal 


power. 

FIFTY-ONE MAXIMS for 
Applied power of Percep- 
tion, Memory, Imagina- 
tion, Self Analysis, Control 

How to develop a strong, keep | 
_ gaze 

low to concentrate the eye 
upon what is before you-—— 
object, person, printed page, 
vor 
yw to become aware of 
Nerve Action 

low to keep the body well 
poised. 
yw to open the Mind and 
Body for reception of in- 

_ coming power 

iow to exercise the nerves. 

to throw off Worry 
to overcome the tyranny 
the Nervous System 

How to secure steady nerves 

How to maintain the Central 
Factors of Body health. 

| Difficulties in Mastering 
Harmful Habits. 

The Law of Will-Power in 
Habits. 

The Mental Law of Habit 
Cure, etc., etc., etc 








Anyone Can Have An Indomitable Will 


It has long been known that the will can be trained into won- 
ul power—like memory, or like any one of the senses—by 
intelligent exercise and use. The trouble with almost every one is 
that they do not use their wills. They carry out other people's 
wills, or drift along with circumstances. 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, the muscles would 
become powerless to lift a feather. That is exactly what hap- 
pens, in most people, to the faculty we call * ‘will-power.”” Be- 
cause we never use the Will, we finally become unable to use it. 

We degenerate into beings little more than slav es—unhappy, 
discontented, envious, hoping blindly that “some day '’—with- 
out any effort—we will attain what we most want in life. 

“Power of Will,” by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph.D., M.S.., 
is a scientific course in Will-Training which has helped over 
25,000 people. This great work provides a thorough course in 
Will- Training, consisting of 28 lessons t reveals the secrets as 
to how great men train their wills into wonderful power. 


For Master-Men 

** Power of Will" provides the shake-up that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred people need. Master- en like judge Ben B. 
Lindsey; ;, Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Fang, ex- 

Ss. C ~~ Ambassador; Lieutenant- Thee atbady ® cKelvie of 
Nebraska; General Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo Ex TESS 
Co.; Asst. Postmaster-General Britt; E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice- 
President Art Metal Construction Co.—and literally thou- 
sands of other men of action and ambition like them—read, use, 
and praise “Power of Will.” 

Its readers talk of it as of a Bible. 
action out of the most miserable 
cured victims of drink and other vices. It has made big men 
bigger by shuwing them how to use their brains better. It is 
a goad to old and young alike. It has re-awakened ambition in 
men and women who have been turned from their life purposes, 
and shown its students how to carry forward their ambitions 
into consummation. 


Is YOUR Will Dormant? 

Look back upon your life. Once upon a time, no doubt, you 
weaved great dreams of what you were going to make of yourself. 
Are they accomplished now? Why are they not accomplished? 
Is it not because you lacked a strong, powerful, dominating, in- 
flexible WILL? You allowed others to control and influence you 
to their ends, instead of controlling others yourself. You let 
insignificant daily incidents everlastingly turn you from your 
purpose. Gradually like so many of us—you allowed this 
God-given faculty of will to become scotched and DORMANT 
in you. Dr. Haddock has a message for you 
a real message of emancipation from the blasting 
human curse of indecision and blind habit—a 
message which every man from 20 to 60 years old 
should get. 

Send No Money—Examine 
Book First 

The price of the book—although it is really 
complete course in Will-Training—is only $3.00. 
The publishers will gladly send a copy free, for 
five days’ inspection. Send no money now. 
Merely mail the coupon below, enc losing your 
business card, or giving a_reference. If you 
decide to keep the book, @nd the money. If 
not, mail the book back. Tear out and fill 
in the coupon now, before you turn this page. 


PELTON PUBLISHING CO. 
2 Pelton Building Meriden, Conn. 
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“The first thing I happened 
upon when opened this 
book was ‘Some diseases of 
the Imaginafion’ and I tell 
you that chapter alone is 
worth ten tittes the price of 
the book. I Wish such a vol 
ume had @me into my 
,0ssession 2 years ago.”’— 
hos. O’Con@pr, 270 Precita 
Ave., San Fr@ncisco | 
“It is the greatest book I ever 
looked into. The testimonials 
regarding it are inadequate as 
to its merits It has startled 
me already —though I have 
read only a few chapters.” 
Rev. A. Turkingion, Bilan- 
chester, Ohio 
“One of the yo on ppocks ever 
written.” Bensch, 
Sault Ste Marie, on , Canada 
“If you had all the corre- 
spondence courses on the 
market and if you studied 
them for ten years you could 
not succeed in mastering the 
system discovered and laid 
bare by this twentieth century 
Genius.""—Wm Long, 
Cleburne Springs, Ark 
“The book backs up every 
statement and claim made in 
your advertising.” fun 
tean, 4310 Broadway, Gal 
vesion, Texas 
“I find that this book is 
really more than you claim 
it to be and I consider that 
I have received a bargain - 
H R Johnson, suaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, N 
“I shall not call this a * book’ 
—but a ‘universal key to the 
latent talents of the human 
mind.’"—P. E 
Basson, Public 
Accountant, 
Hanover Bank 
ing, 
N.Y. City 





Pelton 


Pub. Co., 


2 Pelton Bidg., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy 
of “Power of Will” without 
charge. Il agree to remit $3.00 
or remail the book in 5 days. 
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Take Stock in Piper’ 





| 
\ 


Says the broker: ‘‘You 
want to chew tobacco to get 
the real juicy sweetness out 
of it—and you want to chew 
‘**PIPER”’ to get the top- 
notch plug chewing of the 
world. Down in Wall Street 
we use it all the time. 
‘**‘PIPER’’ not only saves 
our time —it multiplies our 
tobacco enjoyment.”’ 


PIPER | 
Heidsieck 


Chewing Tobacco—Champagne Flavor 


The greatest distinction about 
“*PIPER” to a man who likes a 
smacking good relish to his chew is 
the famous ‘‘Champagne Flavor.” 
The winey taste mingles on his 
tongue with the natural, mellow 
sweetness of the ripest, richest, care- 
fully selected tobacco leaf. “PIPER” 
is the highest type of chewing 
tobacco in the world — wholesome, 
healthful and satisfying. 


Send 10c and your to- 
F bacco dealer’s name, - 
and we’ll send a full- 


size 10c cut of “‘ PIPER” and a hand- 
some leather pouch FREE, anywherein 
U.S. Also a folder about “‘ PIPER.’® 
The tobacco, pouch and mailin 
will cost us 20c, which we 
gladly spend — because a trial 
will make you a steady user of 
“ PIPER.” 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 


Room 1166,111 Sth Ave., NewYork 


Safeguard your buying—mention McClure's 
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be able to give up journalism and devote 
himself to novel-writing. 

The sub-title of “Pierre Vinton” is ‘The 
Adventures of a Superfluous Husband.” It 
is the story of a man who was married 
young, and who loved his wife devotedly, 
perhaps too much; consequently he bored 
her and she divorced him. As Lilly Axson, 
one of the characters in the book, explains, 
“It was a refined divorce,” adding that 
“nothing horrid had been divulged.” 
“You,” she said to Pierre, “were tired of 
Marcella, and she was tired of you, and that 
was all there was to it.” But Pierre was 
not tired of Marcella — far from it. 

The story is witty, pathetic, clever, and as 
full of quotable passages as a nut is of meat. 
I recommend the bock from first page to last. 


“The 
Gay 
and Festive Claverhouse” (Little, Brown) 
is from the pen of the late Anne Warner, 
who in “Susan Clegg” gave us one of the 
most humorous characters in American fic- 
tion. There are those who say that women 
have no sense of humor. That may have 
been during the days when Mary Russell 
Mitford, Hannah More, and Maria Edge- 
worth were the popular lady writers of their 
time; but it can not be said of the women 
of these days, when we have such writers 
as Mary Wilkins Freeman, Anne Warner, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Josephine Daskam 
Bacon, and Carolyn Wells. 


The Gay and Festive Claverhouse 


, 


Earl Derr Biggers has 
written a very amusing 
story in “Love Insurance” (Bobbs, Mer- 
rill), a story that will soon find its way to 
the stage, and probably make as great a 
success as “Seven Keys to Baldpate.” Mr. 
Biggers has a bumor of a curious sort. 
It is not the straightforwatfd common or 
garden sort of humor. “Love Insurance,” 
as its title indicates, is a whimsicality, 
and those who read for amusemert only 
will get what they are looking for in 
these pages. 


Love Insurance 


The Woman in the Alcove mneete oy 

writes novel- 
ettes rather than novels, judging by their 
size, but she gets a tremendous lot of stuff 
into them. ‘“‘The Woman in the Alcove” 
(Scribner) is a powerful story that will leave 
a deep impression on the minds of its readers. 
Mrs. Lee has sentiment, but she is not senti- 


mental. She sees into the souls of men and 
women, aad she‘writes down what she sces. 
The story told in this book is that of a man 
ambitious to get rich, who to that end de- 
prives his wife of many of the luxuries that 
he can well afford to give her. One night 
he found her at a fashionable restaurant, 
beautifully dressed and apparently having 
a fine time. He immediately suspects that 
some one other than himself is paying for 
her clothes. This piques his vanity, and he 
sets to work to win the affection that he 
thinks he has lost. Such things have hap- 
pened in real life, and the situation may not 
be altogether novel in fiction, but Mrs. Lee 
is original in her way of handling it. Many 
a neglected wife and many a husband ab- 
sorbed by his business may get together 
after reading this story. 


The Hidden Children (0 the, Hidden 

zhildren”’ (Apple- 
ton) Robert W. Chambers has gone back to 
his old romantic manner. The scene is laid 
in New York State in colonial days. The 
heroine is a camp-follower of great beauty, 
— a dangerous thing in a camp-follower, by 
the way,—and, of course, the hero is a 
gentleman. Mr. Chambers tells us in his 
introduction that he stuck pretty close to 
history, and, after all, is not history quite 
as romantic as fiction? The best stories 
that this author has ever written have had 
a historical foundation, and, while “The 
Hidden Children” may not have as large a 
sale among readers of a morbid turn of mind 
as “The Common Law,” it does the author 
greater credit. 


The Street of Seven Stars mars Ret- 

erts Rinehart 
in “The Street of Seven Stars’’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin) has shifted her scenes from this 
country to the Old World. The hero and 
heroine of this story are two young American 
students who meet in a humble lodging- 
house in the romantic Austrian capital. 
Things have changed in Austria since Mrs. 
Rinehart wrote this book. Vienna is not a 
peaceful city to-day, nor is Austria a peace- 
ful country. When Mrs. Rinehart wrote 
her story all was well on the other side of 
the Atlantic; now all is ill. A pathetic in- 
terest attaches to this tale of Vienna in her 
calm, unruffled state, when music and gaiety 
filled the streets and the homes of that city. 
In many ways this is Mrs. Rinehart’s most 
ambitious book. 
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One of the most conspicu- 

The Raft ous of young writers is Mr. 
Coningsby Dawson. | He.is conspicuous not 
only -for the originality and charm of his 
work, but for literary style as well. » Mr. 
Dawson is a young man, and was engaged 
in the work of discovering authors for a 
publishing firm when another publishing 
firm discovered him, . His first novel, ‘‘ The 
Garden Without Walls,” now in its ninth 
edition,— perhaps it will be in its tenth or 
eleventh before this paragraph is printed,— 
was a most striking performance. It is 
quite out of the conventional line, and, while 
full of sentimpnt, is not sentimental. A 
year has now passed since “The Garden 
Without Walls” was published, and now 
we have “The Raft” (Holt) by the same 
author. It isin an entirely different vein, and, 
though this story also is full. of sentiment, 
it is also filled with the joy of living. .The 
book is as full of chivalry and gallantry as 
one of Walter Scott’s novels, and there are 
almost as many characters as we find in the 
fiction of that old master. There is more 
whimsicality in Mr. Dawson's portrayal 
of characters than in Scott’s. Perhaps 
there is more of whimsicality in life to-day 
than in the days when Richard the Lion- 
Hearted with lifted spear rode his charger 
into the thick of the fray. ‘The Raft*” is 
a fully up-to-date story. What is meant 
by the title is explained by Jehane, one of 
the characters: 

“We girls are adrift on « raft, and we can't 
swim. Over there's the land of marriage with all 
the little children, the homes and the husbands; 
we've no means of getting to it. Unless some 
of the men see us and put off fn boats to our 


rescue, we'll be caught in the current of the years 
and swept out into the hunger of mid-ocean.” 


The several girls have their several ways 
of getting ashore. One marries for love, 
another for money. Peter, the offspring 
of the love marriage, is a most alluring and 
delightful character. If Mr. Dawson is not 
careful he will soon lead the ranks of the 
perpetual “best sellers.” 


Saturday's Child jn "yver.Y Katy 

een Norris, is its 
author’s first full-fledged novel. She has 
written novelettes, notably ‘“ Mother,” 
which will keep her memory green, and 
others of quite a different character. Now 
comes “Saturday’s Child” (Macmillan), 
who, as every one knows, “must work for 
her living.” The world would seem to be 


full of Saturday’s children, if we count all 
women and girls who are working to keep 
body and soul together. In this book Mrs. 
Norris gives us the life story of a girl who 
has to make her way in the world. It is a 
real story of a real girl, without -sensational- 
ism and without exaggeration. Many girls 
will see in it their own experiences, and all 
are advised to read it, for, sooner or later, 
they may find that it is well to know what 
is likely at any moment to confront them. 
Some have greatness thrust upon them, but 
more have poverty thrust upon them. Al- 
though the list of books to her credit is 
not very long, nor are they very long 
books, Mrs. Norris has come to, be recog- 
nized as a novelist who has taken an un- 
usually high position among the writers. of 
to-day. She has a direct and convincing 
style, and, whether fact is at the back of 
her fiction or not, one feels the sure touch 
of truth. 


The lady known to the 

Oh! James! ,.iders of magazine fic- 
tion as H. M. Edginton is the author of a 
book, “Oh! James!” (Little, Brown & Co.), 
which has an entirely néw-and original plot 
James Bright was a good fellow who made 
pots of money and wanted to spend it, but 
his wife, like the spouse of John Gilpin,’ 
was of a frugal mind, and riches did not 
tempt her to spend. While James loved 
her with all his heart, he was annoyed by 
her thriftiness, and, as a way out, decided 
to set up a series of ladies in various towns 
of England as well as one in India. His 
relations with these ladies was purely pla- 
tonic, for he was a good man who simply 
wanted to see some one spend his money. 
He was an uncle to one, a father to another 
a friend to a third, etc. Toward the erd of 
these goings-on Mrs. James knew what was 
up, but, like Br’er Fox, she “lay low?’ Nat- 
urally, complications of every sort arose 
from the strange situation that James placed 
himself in. One lady, the widow in India, 
thought it very strange that he would not 
kiss her good night. -It was difficult for 
her to understand such a man; but he with- 
stood her wiles and sailed away. The 
story is well told, the dialogue is bright, 
and the situations exceptionally amusing. 
That the story has the makings of a play in 
it goes without saying. ‘In fact, I should 
think it might be almost more amusing as 
a play than as a book, though it is amusing 
enough to read. 
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Autographic Kodak 


Every negative that is worth making is worth a date and a title. 
ARCHITECTS, engineers and contractors who make photographic 


records of progressive work, and the amateur who wants to improve 
the quality of his work, can make valuable notations on the negatives, by 
means of the Autographic Kodak. The places visited—interesting dates 
and facts—such notations add to the value of every negative. 


Just release a stop and a door opens in the back of the Kodak; write whatever notation you want; 
expose from 1 to 5 seconds; close the door and you are ready for the next exposure. On the margins 
between the aegatives will appear a permanent photographic reproduction of the notations you made. 


The greatest photographic advance in twenty years. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


At all Kodak dealers’. ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City. 
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You Can 
Come Into 


Get These 


OR years he had been a sailor before 

the mast, and then, when he was 36 

years old, came the impulse to write. 
He never had any education in the regu- 
lar sense, but he 4ad to write. He had 
within him so strong an impulse that he 
was forced to write. 





He wrote his first story on the 
washtub of a dreary little room, while his 
wife watched him with discouraged eyes. 
On the back of circulars, which he was 
to distribute at $1.00 a day, he wrote his 
first story. 


At once he was famous. His stories 
began to appear everywhere. He wrote 
the greatest sea stories that ever have been 
put on paper—laughing, stirring, tragic, 
glorious, mean stories of sailing vessels 
—square-riggers in the old days—in the 
American coastwise service and in strange 
ports—stories of the steam monsters and 
stories, human, unique, of the long steel 
beasts of the deep—the Dreadnaught that 
crumples before the slim and deadly tor- 
pedo. Stories of mutiny—of good fights— 
of rescue—of shipwreck—stories of brutal- 
ity—of crimes and shanghai—stories of 
courage and wild daring—stories wild as 
a hurricane—sea stories laughing as the 
sea at peace. 


Yet to-day Morgan Robertson is 
an old and poor man, for his stories 
appeared in the days before magazines 
paid big prices to authors, and though he 
got much fame—he got very little money. 






McClure Advertisers tell the truth 
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elp a Genius 
lis Own and 


ooks FREE 


O that the tragic end of O. 
Henry will not be repeated—so 
that another Great American 
Writer will not die in want — 
McClure’s and Metropolitan have 
joined forces in an effort to give 
Morgan Robertson his long deferred reward. 


We have published an edition of Robertson’s Best Stories. Upon 


every book we shall pay him a generous royalty. 


Every set will contain the author’s autograph; not a printed repro- 
duction, but an actual signature in ink. You may have a set of the 
Books Absolutely Free, carriage prepaid, if you will pay for a year 
to McClure’s and a year to Metropolitan in little monthly installments. 


Here is your chance to secure Morgan Robertson’s best work in four 
good volumes. Here is your chance to enjoy their wonder and their 
quality, and have a feast of joy in the salt tales of the sea. And here 
is your opportunity to help make this genius of the sea and his tired 
wife happy in their declining years. 


OUR 
OFFER 


Send only 10c now. You will receive at once the set of books and the first copies 


the royalty to Mr. Robertson—if you will pay for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to Metropolitan and McClure’s in little hly i i 
at the same price you would pay if you bought them from your 








nts, 








newsdealer every month. 








of Metropolitan and McClare’s. You then send us 50c¢ a month for seven months. 
If you prefer to pay all at once send only $3.25 with order. 


accepted.) Address 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
251 Fourth Ave. New York 


( Personal checks 


ADDRESS 








We will send you a set of these books without charge—WE will pay for 
them— WE will pay the cost of getting them to you—and WE will pay 


you. 


4 volumes 

47 stories 

1280 pages 
280,000 


words 


Good paper 
new t ype 
bound in hand- 
some red cloth 
binding — uni- 
form edition 
with titles 
stamped in gold 


Each set 
signed by 


the author 


McCL "s 
LT INE 
251 Fourth Ave. 
New York 


Enter my subscription 
for McClure's 1 year 


and Metropolitan 1 year, 

and send Morgan Robertson's 

Works, Autographed Edition, 

in 4 volumes, carriage prepaid by 

I enclose 10¢ and agree to 

send you S0c a month for seven 
months. 





(Canadian and Foreign postage extra. Magazines may be sent to different 
addresses if desired. If you are at present a subscriber to either magazine 
your subscription will be extended. 
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“SAY ‘CREAM OF WHEAT,’ YOU RASCALI” 


Painted by Edward Vo Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co Copyright 1915 by Cream of Wheat Ca 
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